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WELD’S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Philosophy, the great and only heir 
Of all that human knowledge which has been 
Unforfeited by man’s rebellious sin, 

Though full of years he do appear 
(Philosophy, I say, and call it He, 
or whatsoe’er the painter’s fancy be, 

It a male-virtue seems to me ’ 
Has still been kept in nonage till of late, 
Nor managed nor enjoy’d his vast estate. 


300K of no small moment to the 
A intellectual public has just been 
published under a somewhat taking 
title, namely, the History of the 
Royal Society, with Memoirs of its 
Presidents, compiled from authentic 
Documents, by Charles Richard 
Weld, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, As- 
sistant-Secretary and Librarian to 
the Royal Society.* Such a title can- 
not but be satisfactory, inasmuch as 
the specification of the author's station 
isa warrant for the genuineness of his 
extracts and references, since it is clear 
that he could readily have access to 
all the Society’s archives, and more- 


over that he has the advantage of 


personal intercourse with its present 
magnates; nor, indeed, could so full 
a body of information have been 
given but by one having a trusty and 
responsible situation in connexion 
with the corporation itself. Under 
the benefit of such means, the author 
traces the progress of the Society’s 


* London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 2 vols. 8yo. 
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organisation and influence through 
all its secular and economical vicissi- 
tudes; and though he professes his 
undertaking to be ‘more of a civil 
than a scientific character,’ many 
contested points of science are dis- 
cussed with equal candour and in- 
dependence. Such a book was a de- 
sideratum in the literary and scientific 
circles. 

All the world is well aware that 
the Royal Society is a corporate body 
of persons of eminent attainments, 
which was chartered by King Charles 
I. for the promotion of naturai 
knowledge, —an expression used to 
distinguish its objects from those of 
the dreamy, magical devotees who 
were addicted to occult, and therefore 
unnatural, pursuits. But all the 
world may not be so well acquainted 
with another fact,—which is, how- 
ever, unquestionable, and forms 2 
fair feather in Britannia’s cap, viz. 
that this very Society is one of the 
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proudest products ofthe empire. By 
the force of their own sinews have its 
fellows made researches, observations, 
and faithful records of all the ope- 
rations of Nature and works of Art 
which were within their reach ; and 
stars, planets, eclipses, comets, me- 
earthquakes, currents, 
magnetism, arts, inventions, mecha- 
nical contrivances, navigation, naval 
rchitecture, and nearly all branches 
inductive economy, bear witness 
the diligence with which their 
researches have been pushed. Whe- 
ther under easy or in trying circum- 
rejoicing in the 
haleyon days of concord or convulsed 
by the untoward storms of co nten- 
tion, the has steadily shaped 
its course, corrected for swell and lee- 
ay, towards the goal of its founda- 
tion ; and it has actually accomplished 
the furtherance of experi- 


more for the 
philosophy than any othe 


tides, 


teors, 


stances.— whether 


pociety 


mental 
association in the universe. 

Upon this bold and gratifying 
point any one may satisfy himself by 
turning to the pages of ‘the Philoso- 
phical Tr ws—the well-known 
and faithful chronicle of the prin- 
] and which 


PANS tiv 
} 
cipal doings of the Society, 
138th volume. 
found the most varied 
und profound information, together 
with some of the most splendid and 
extraordinary prizes of human intel- 
lect, that experiment ever extracted 
from the recesses of the material 
world. ‘These great discoveries, to- 


has now reached its 
Herein is to be 


eether with the several histories of 


Nature and Art, are undeniably the 
fruits of the institution, having been 
positively made by its fellows, or 
communicated by them from their 
correspondents, together with the 
actual trials and observations by 
which they were established. <A 
chronicle so important to the best 
interests of the world can hardly be 
dismissed without another word ; for 
though there 
among the corn, the preponderance 
of sterling worth is so great, that a 
Briton may be truly proud of the 
work. 

The Philosophical Transactions 
were first edited by the energetic 
Henry Oldenburg in 1665, with a 
view of ‘giving some account of the 


undertakings, studies, and labours of 


the ingenious in many parts of the 
world;’ and they were by him con- 


History of the Royal Society. 


is certainly some chaff 
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tinued to June 1677 (No. 136). 
Upon his death they were discon- 
tinued for half-a- year, when Dr. 
Grew resumed the publication of them 
with No. 137; but he only continued 
the work to its 144th number, which 
appeared in February 1679. After 
this they were intermitted for four 
years, when No. 145 appeared. Dur- 
ing this interval the place of the 
omitted 1 papers is supplied in some 
measure by Dr. Hooke’s Philoso- 
phical Collections, without which no 
set of the 7 Transactions can be deemed 
complete. From 1683 they were 
issued pretty regularly; but 
the publication of No. 191, in 
cember 1687, thx 
interrupted 


. ; _ 
other smaller lacunae, 


alter 


series was 
years, 
amounting to 
near one year and a half more. 
From No. 217, however, in October 
1695, they n printed with 
regularity and promptness unk 
in other European societies. 

The Philosophical Transact 
were for many years published in 
numbers, and the printing of them 


. 
from time to time was the single act 


; 1 
for three 


. : soe 

veral secretaries till the 
Society thought 

» should be appx inted 


of the se 
1752, when t] 
that a committe 
ler the papers which were 


read holies them, and sele 


tO reconsit 
ct such as 
they should judge proper for 
printing in the future volumes. This 
custom, with references occasionally 
suited to circumstances, has ever 
since continued, the question with 
a. to the publication of any 
paper being always decided by the 
majority of votes oe by ballot. 

lt is, however, a depressing re- 
flection for our true seielote, that so 
grand a result should have 
wrought by the zeal and private 
means of its fellows only; and that 
for a period of nearly two centuries 
the Society has merely stood on the 
outer verge of royal and parliament- 
ary sunshine. The title of ‘ Royal’ 
is almost the only boon presented by 
the Crown to an institution which 
has so eminently contributed to raise 
the intellectual character of the coun- 
try; for the grant of Chelsea College, 
shortly after the inc¢ orpor: ation, only 
occasioned trouble till it was got rid 
of again. George III. certainly gave 
the Society the use of the apar iments 
which they now holdsin Somerset 
House ; but the loan is under the sur- 


most 


been 
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veillance of the W oods and Forests, and 
pinched by the long-clawed taxators. 
Still more recently there may be 
noted the royal medals: these, how- 
ever, from the anomalous involve- 
ment of the conditions by which they 
are to be awarded, and by their 
clashing with the Copley medal— 
hitherto the Society’s first honour, 
their very Garter—are likely to 
prove rather a nidus of contention 
than a substantial benefit. Monour, 
of course, must be every thing in 
the consideration; but while the 
writer of a mere ingenious paper for 
the Transactions obtains a fifty-pound 
medal, with an elegant device en- 
graved by Wyon, the author of a 
work of the highest merit published 
elsewhere may remain unnoticed ; or, 
in case of such author being awarded 
the Copley as the highest prize in 
the council's power to dispense, he 
gets the five-pound medal, of which 
the execution must have been the 
produce of a button-diesinker. Now 
this is wrong, even though the dif- 
ference may be compensated in glory. 
The allusions we have here in- 
dulged in as to the crumena are di- 
rectly bearing on the internal ma- 
nagement of the Society ; nor must 
we forget that there is a considerable 
balance of credit due to Government. 
For although they have never re- 
lieved its domestic pressure, nor even 
becomingly noticed the merits and 
exertions of its most valuable fellows, 
yet they have munificently defrayed 
the expenses of some costly experi- 
ments in the shape of astronomical 
missions, trigonometrical surveys, 
voyages of discovery, and exploring 
expeditions, suggested by its councils. 
itness the names of Maskelyne,* 
Cook, Phipps, Harrison, Roy, Mudge, 
Colby, Middleton, Parry, Franklin, 
Ross, and others. 
Mr. Weld opens his theme with 
the state of learning and science in 
Europe during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and the institution 
of the Italian societies; but surely, 
as there is little new under the sun, 
he has gone too far in ascribing 
originality in that memorable mea- 
sure; such associations would na- 
turally follow from recollections of 
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the classical academies. ‘The extent 
to which such gregarious assemblages 
was carried in ancient times may be 
estimated by the uses to which the 
groves of Athens were put; nor 
should we forget Pliny’s requesting 

Trajan’s permission to found a Me- 
chanics’ Institute in Nicomedia. Still 
the Italians were the first to arouse, 
by public associations, out of the 
dense lethargy in which the western 
world had been swamped for ages. 

Respecting the actual origin of the 
Royal Society, our author penctrates 
as deeply into the obscurity of time 
as his authorities will justify ; and 
we think he has brought himself 
well out of very devious path. 
It is known that this illustrious body 
originated about the year 1645, in 
an assembly of ingenious men who 
resided in London during the Civil 
Wars, taking little or no part ostensi- 
bly in the disturbances which then 

agitated the nation. ‘Those gentle- 
men agreed to meet once a-week to 
discourse and consider of philoso- 
phical inquiries, ‘as physick, anatomy, 
geometry, astronomy, navigation, sta- 
ticks, magnetics, chymicks, mecha- 
nicks, and natural experiments.’ 
This is unquestionably the assembly 
alluded to by Boyle in the oft-quoted 
letter written in October 1646, under 
the name of the Invisible College. 
Such appears to have been the actual 
commencement ; and the founding of 
an experimental school of natural 
philosophy must be attributed, not 
to copying others, but to the electric 
spark which Bacon had just thrown 
among the sarans of the time by his 
celebrated Jnstuurution and his New 
Atalantis. We will here cite Mr. 
Weld :— 

Hooke, in his Answer to some Par- 
ticular Claims of M. Cassini, states that 
he, ‘ M. Cassini, is in error concerning 
the beginning and original of the Royal 
Society. Concerning which he might 
have been much better informed if he 
had taken notice of what has been said 
concerning it; but that, it seems, did 
not suit so well his design of making the 
French to be the first. He makes Mr. 





Oldenburg to have been the instrument 
who inspired the English with a desire to 
imitate the French, in having philoso- 
phical clubs, or ae 


and that this 





* The t tee-totaller of the present day will be surprised to find that Dr. Maskelyne’s 


charge for ‘ liquors,’ on his twelvemonth’s mission to observe the transit of Venus in 
1761, was 1412. 5s, 
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was the occasion of founding the Royal 
Society, and making the French first. I 
will not say that Mr. Oldenburg did ra- 
ther inspire the French to follow the 
English, or, at least, did help them, and 
hinder us. But it is well known who 
were the principal men that began and 
prompted that design, both in London 
and Oxford; and that a long while be- 
fore Mr. Oldenburg came into England. 
And not only these philosophical meet- 
ings were before Mr. 
from Paris, but the society itself was 
begun before he came hither ; and those 
who then knew Mr. Oldenburg under- 


Oldenburg came 


stood well enough how little he himself 


knew of philosophic matters.’ 
* * 

It is not 

some 


a little singular, that whilst 
English writers have ascribed the 
origin of the Royat Society to foreign 
influences, there are several Continental 
philosophers who trace the rise of their 
academies to effects produced by the 
writings of Bacon (see Buchuerie, Acad. 


Nat. Cur. Hist.). Sorbicre, who acted 


for some time as secretary to one of those 
associations of French sa 
isted before the 
founded, — 
grand homn 

a 


vans which ex- 
Academy of Sciences was 
Bacon, ‘ Ce 
est, sans doute, celuy qui 

“= plus puissamn ent solicité les intéréets 
de ja physique, et excité le ‘ 
fi ire des expcrit nces . 


speaking of 


The meetings of the 
were first held at Dr. Goddard's, in 
Wood Street, then sometimes in 
Cheapside, and subsequently in Gres- 
ham College. Within two years the 
company which formed these gather- 
ings began to divide ; those remaining 
in London continued to meet as before, 
and those who removed to Oxford 
occasionally joined them; but the 
latter—namely, Drs. Wallis, Wil- 
kins, and Goddard—formed a similar 
society in that city, and there brought 
the study of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy into vorue. The 
greater part of this division coming 
to London about the year 1659, they 
rejoined their former associates, and 
met once or twice a-week in term 
time at Gresham College; until the 
political ferment consequent on the 
resignation of Richard Cromwell 
compelled the members of the so- 
ciety to disperse, and the college 
was converted into a quarter for sol- 
diers. But upon the Restoration 
their meetings were resuscitated, and 
more numerously attended than be- 
fore, the thirst for induction being 
abroad. Their ardour was at lensth 


‘ Invisibles’ 
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noticed by the king, who was pleased 
to grant them an ample charter, 
dated the 22d of April, 1663, by 
which they were erected intoa regular 
corporation: and thus the Invisibk 
College stepped out into full day. 

It may be true, that about this 
time the spirit of inquiry was often 
feebly directed: but though we may 
now smile at collecting ”M: ay-dew 
touching for the evil, using the di- 
vining-rod, and other relics of cabala 
still we must render those who coun 
tenanced such dabbling the credit of 
conducting experiments fairly, culti- 
vating various studies ration: lly , anc 
rendering the scientific darkness visi 
ble. Thus, while some ridiculed then 
barnacle-geese, their medical nos 
trums, and their virtuosi tastes, 
Cowley indignantly exclaimed,— 
Mischief and true dish 
Who would to laughter 

pose 


So virtuous and so noble 
So } 


iour fall on thos« 


or to scorn ex 


a design, 
1uman for its use, 

divine. 
And it should, moreover, be recol 
lected, that in the dawn of reformed 
education philos yphers were as ima- 
ginative a race as the poets; and s¢ 
fond of what the sage Gaffarell calls, 
*Unheard-of Curiosities, that they 
eagerly collected all sorts of f knick 
knackery. Even seta of highe 
pretension exhibited certain fanc 
ful pueriiities; and there were esta- 
blishments in which all the whimsic: 
devices that art and mec chani 
could then muster, were curiously 
displayed. Shades of Winstanley 
Aubrey, Plott, and Wilkins, beat 
witness to this! 

But though a Sir John Hill coul 
write a quarto volume in cold bloo 
on th 


se peculiarities—and, by the 
> ° . Pu ] 4 2 
way, he hit some of the there 


yet the spots are | 


for knowledg« 


ardly to be trace 
in the effulgence of establishing su 
discoveries as the laws and calc 
of gr: avity , light, anc aeiceen eas cil 
culation of the blood ; aberration ant 
nutation : the metallisation of cartl 
and alkalis ; the density of the glob 
elect icity, optics, the solidificatio 
of gases, and the numerous 
surprising natural and mechani 
energies brought forward by the 
tiring exertions of the fellows. 
ought to pe mnder well on this, for t! 
struggles of our predecessors 
pioneered to our present station in 


} 
othe! 
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ymoarch of intcilect; and we now at 
ence enjoy the fruit which they 
brought forward so painfully, inso- 
much that the wish of Averroes to 
be born old is virtually realised. 
Even the satirised infancy of induc- 
tive science was a vigorous stride in 
advance of the quiddities of the mid- 
dle ages, when the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy was often contorted into a 
species of logomachy, tending rather 
to puzzle a tyro or perplex an op- 
ponent than to discover truth. Yet 
ve are not so deeply immersed in 
itilitarianism as to despise the scho- 
lastie doctrines. The aggregate of 
experimental knowledge increases 
with successive ages, being a snow- 
ball-kind of an acquaintance with a 
mass of facts, not necessarily con- 
ected with either morals or ‘happi- 
3. But wisdom is always the 
same,—the true virtues of one age 
heing those of another ; and wise be- 
hests will ever truly point out the 
road to content and felicity. ‘Thou 
mayest, perhaps, know more,’ said 
lazelli to the Caliph Almansor, ‘of 
the moon, the stars, the earth, and 
the seas, than thy father; but of thy 
wrganisation, thy soul, thy passions, 
ppetites, the power to direct them, 
ind the Being who bestowed them 
ipon thee, thou knowest no more 
han the meanest of thy father's 
laves.’ 

Having had greater opportunities 

han any of his predecessors, Mr. 
\Veld has drawn up a clearer 
and more dispassionate view of the 
interior management and _ general 
conomy of the Royal Society, from 
ts first charter to the present day, 
than has ever yet been given; 
‘or no one would refer to the so- 
‘alled histories of Bishop Sprat, Dr. 
Birch, or Dr. Thomson, for a do- 
nestic glance at the society, or even 
, distinct notion of its tortuous ad- 
ance. ‘Thomson, to be sure, gives 
a series of rapid sketches of the 
progress made in several scientific 
branches; but he was not vigorous 
enough to bend the bow he had 
snatched, and a spiritless enumeration 
f the Transaction Papers is the 
‘esult. 

In the sterling records of the So- 
ciety’s early existence now before 
us, circumstances of a truly humili- 
ating character are disclosed ; for we 
painfully see how severely the untir- 
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ing energy by which the fellows 
encouraged and fostered the search 
after truth, was hampered by pecu- 
niary str its. That such a noble so- 
ciety should be so miserably deficient 
of funds as to have its Transactions 
repeatedly suspended in publication 
for lack of means, is a lasting stigma 
as well on the Government as on 
the country. As to those ignoble 
nobles and mean gentry who de- 
faulted so grossly, even after their 
‘promise to pay’ was attested by 
their own sign-manual, their names 
should be handed out for the sake of 
justice, and properly gibbeted in 
Mr. Weld’s next edition. We could 
also recommend an additional thong 
to his whip, when he again scourges 
that calumnious dotard —hight Dr. 
Stubbe—for impugning the religious 
bearing of the fellows; who, in his 
crass view, are almost as deficient of 
Heaven as was the unhappy Lea 
Nor must the snarling Crosse parson 
of Great Chew be overlooked, whose 
impertinent taunts were eschewed 
and forbidden at Oxford: this reve- 
rend gentleman seems to have an- 
noyed Oldenburg sadly, and to have 
provoked Glanvill outrageously ; and 
his diatribe might have been philo- 
sophical to those who were up to it, 
but to us it greatly resembles the 
figure which M. Beranger terms la 


Saridondaine. 


This train of thought naturally 
conducts us to the questio vexata 
which has divided the society’s opi- 
nions, namely, as to the propriety or 
impropriety of receiving a hybrid 
mixture of men, on the ostensible 
pretext of invigorating the stock- 
purse. Under this plea, pecuniary 
necessity has driven the corporation 
to admit larger numbers of mem- 
bers than are legitimately defensible, 
to the dignity and respect of a truly 
scientific body : many of these never 
had the slightest pretension to culti- 
vated attainments, and, therefore, 
were never likely to become either 
valuable or useful. Under this sys- 
tem the components of the body con- 
sist of two widely different classes: viz. 

Qualified persons who contribute 
to the funds, and also to the charac- 
ter of the society ; and, 2. Unquali- 
fied ones, who, being rich, can pay 
their money, but are unable to work. 
The worst point in this arrangement 
is, that all men who are elected are 
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equally palmed on the public under 
the F.R.S. colours ; and another evil 
feature is, that the latter order hay- 
ing no real sympathy with science, 
and becoming satiated with their 
sigle, default in numbers.* But in 

erity we must admit, that among 
the personages gifted with the ad- 
ventitious advantages of rank and 
fortune, many are found who, in ad- 
dition to such ostensible recommend- 
ations, evince great taste, and fre- 
quently some capacity, for the pursuits 
of the Royal Society. 

There is no denying, however, that 
some pestilent nuisances have been 
foisted into the ranks by the above- 
mentioned license; and, as *‘ Dunces 
will for Dunces vote,’ they are not 
likely to be easily abated. A scheme 
for closing the gap in some mea- 
sure is now under trial, of which we 
augur well, from the oe circum- 
stance ofits not being relished by the 
and this is, that the coun- 
cil should resume its old functions, 
and recommend for election by bal- 
lot a certain number of the candi- 
dates generally proposed. Demus 
inveighs loudly this, and 
fiercely curls his moustache, well 
knowing that, were such a rule only 
five years older, he could not himself 
have been smuggled in. And there 
are many who cannot produce a 
more yalid title to the distinction 
than Demus; yet who—albeit no 
seekers of surds—doggedly persist in 
vexing the ear at 
on which occasions 
‘like bricks’ for each other, proving 
the axiom long since laid down by 
Boileau, a bit of a judge in these 
matters,— 


Worres ; 


acainet 
afalil 
> 


veneral mectings, 
they stand up 


Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui 
l’ admire. 


Perhaps Bozzi Granville neve1 
made a better hit than when he ful- 
minated the axiom—‘ The Norsy 
ONES are ever the least scientific ; 
and it were devoutly to be wished 
that the genius of modesty would 
visit some of the specified, and stay 
the annoyance. We own ourselves 
to be of that leaven, that would 
ther boom them off than trust to 
their discretion. We would prefer 


* We hi ud ¢ designated these two classes PiAccogos and ’ 
rather troppo duro for our meaning, we forthwith struck the passage out, 


should be deemed disrespectful. 
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seeing the Royal Society poor but 
becomingly proud, than rich and 
Adullamitish ; nor can we but yearn 
for the dignity of Science, when she 
is so fli ippantly bearded by a Parvus 
Apollo, or irritated by a Thersites. 
For a century and a quarter th 
Royal Society continued, without 
any extraneous assistance, to embrac 
within its aim the cultivation of 
every department of natural philo- 
sophy. But in 1788 the Linnean 
Society was founded, and in 1799 
the Royal Institution. These wer 
afterwards followed by the Horti- 
cultural, the yzical, and the 
Astronomical associations, in 
rapid succession, that Sir Josepl 
Banks, trembling for his own fel- 


groaned out—‘ Ah! they'll 
on cutting and docking the old lady 
petticoat, till she has not a rag t 
cover her nal Llow it would 
have tried his temper, could he hay 
foreseen that the Asiatic, the Zoolo- 
gical, the Geographical, the Entomo- 
logical, the Botanical, the Ornitho- 
logical, the Microscopic, the Ethno- 
logical, and what-not societies, were 
to spring up so suddenly ; and, 

all, that diffident gathering yclept 
the British Association, a sort of 
favot made from all the rest. 

This view, however, cannot | 
considered correct, without recalling 
that vein of learned inquiry - 
though not in the experimental lin 
—was opened by. the establishment 
of the Society of Antiquaries in Feb- 
ruary 1717, after various attempt 
had been made to form it from 1 572, 
In the same year, 1717, the cele 
brated Mathematical Society, 
Spitalfields, was founded by ¢ 
tain Joseph Middleton, an intellig 
sailor ; and it became very useful 
maintaining and disseminating exac 
knowledge in the oriental regions 
London. ‘The numbers of its mem 
bers at first consisted of the squat 
of seven, . then of eight, and last}; 
were increased to the square of nine. 
This society, after a praiseworthy 
career, felt the springing-up of t! 
Royal Society’s off-sets ; “and in May 
1845, their number being reduced 
from eighty-one to nineteen, th 
Royal As stronomical Society elected 
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them into their body in recognition 
of their useful career ; on which oc- 
casion the whole of their valuable 
library, minute-books, records, and 
memorials, were made over to that 
body. Another association took place 
while Sir Hans Sloane was at the 
scientific helm, which promised large- 
ly to les hommes de lettres, but was ab- 
solutely strangled by the booksellers. 
This was a socicty for the ‘ Encou- 
ragement of Learning,’ and one of 
its objects was to print and launch 
the works of poor authors. Their 
first, if not their only publication, 
was a folio volume of upwards of 
eight hundred pages, printed by 
Richardson the novelist, in 1740; it 
contained the embassy of Sir Thoma 

Roe to the Ottoman Porte. 

A marked feature of Mr. Weld’s 
book will be found in the careful 
biographical sketches which he has 
given of all the presidents, — from 
Lord Brouncker in 1663, to the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, who is now 
reigning. In this equally onerous 
and delicate portion of his task he 
has acquitted himself so ably as to 
merit the terse designation with which 
his predecessor, Birch, was dubbed 
by Dr. Johnson, namely, of being ‘a 
dead hand at a life.” He has evi- 
dently been at much pains through- 
out the work, in extraneous research 
on topics arising out of his subject ; 
and his opinions appear neither to be 
biassed nor dogmatic. Of course, as 
must be expected in every such case, 
Newton is the idol of the history ; 
but really the wondrous powers of 
this truly princeps philosophorum 
justify the idolatry : and the enumer- 
ation of the many relics of their 
preses now in possession of the Royal 
Society must be gratifying to every 
votary of knowledge. Among these 
are the manuscript of the immortal 
Principia, a reflecting telescope made 
and polished by his own hand, a 
stone dial cut by him when a boy, 
and a lock of his hair; and besides 
several portraits, busts, and medals 
bearing his likeness, there is a plaster 
mask, actually made from his face 
after death, of which Mr. Weld gives 
a faithful engraving. 

But we must pass, longé interval- 
lum, to another portion of our author's 
work; and we have no hesitation in 
saying, that we think he has dis- 
played more feeling than judgment 
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in his view of the long, and in many 
respects leaden, reign of Sir Joseph 
Banks. It is true that the worthy 
baronet had infinite merit in his 
ardour for the cause of science, as 
well as in his liberality to those who 
gained his weather-beam ; and it is 
undeniable, that he freely devoted 
both his fortune and his time to what 
he sincerely deemed the ne plus ultra 
of human knowledge, namely, natu- 
ral history. But still we hold that 
the account of this despotic rule, 
which was endured for forty-one 
mortal years, is rather too highly 
coloured for the staid sobriety of 
the Whole Truth, the which never 
requires a carmine brush. Now 
even the Banksites must admit that 
during his time, though the severer 
sciences were not absolutely burked, 
they were severely scotched; the 
mathematics, in particular, were so 
depressed that they absolutely took 
flight, and the more transcendental! 
researches were entirely left to the 
continental geometers. ‘The fierce 
contentions between the botanists and 
the mathematicians, in which the 
latter were utterly worsted by the 
president’s ‘ train of feeble amateurs,” 
was a desperately severe blow to the 
intellectual interests of the empire. 
The impugning of Charles Hutton 
as foreign secretary because he was 
located at Woolwich, though he had 
actually attended twenty-one out of 
twenty-five councils in the two years 
he acted, was a petty pretext; for we 
have since seen Captain Smyth in the 
same post, although he was residing 
at Bedford ; Dr. Daniell, the captain’s 
successor, lived at Norwood; and 
Colonel Sabine, the present holder 
of that office, dwells at Woolwich. 
Then, again, the rejection of Pro- 
fessor Vince’s examination of the 
several hypotheses on the cause of 
gravitation — read before the society 
as the Bakerian Lecture — from the 
Transactions, was indignantly felt in 
the opposite camp ; as well as, about 
the same time, the haughty veto on 
the first nomination of that ardent 
astronomer, Groombridge, ‘* because 
he was in business. Dr. Vaughan 
was not allowed to be proposed till 
he inherited a fortune, and became 
Sir Henry Halford. 

We all know that enormously rick 
men, and eke very powerful ones, 
can carry out their own views with 
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surprising facility ; and, composed as 
the Royal Society necessarily must 
be, it is not very marvellous that Sir 
Joseph was triumphant. He bore 
his victory with becoming modera- 
tion; and though the society was 
never so aristocratic as under his 
sceptre, he was popular with the 
majority of those who were seeking 
Pierian springs. But he was truly 
the master of his forces; for he not 
only governed the elections, but even 
the nominations were under his 
thumb, since no one ever thought of 
bringing forward a candidate until 
he had been duly introduced to the 
president, and by him approved of ; 
he giving out most honestly, that all 
who entered his society would be 
expected to support him; in other 
words, to vote as he listed. Yet his 
final conduct was so ‘ shabby’ to the 
body which had given him a full- 
blown reputation—seeing that he had 
no direct lineal heir—that even Mr. 
Weld seems to be taken flat aback 
in attempting a palliation. We must 
supply the reader with this charge, 
in the author’s own words, and the 
nature of the ‘ fix’ will be evident :— 
It is certainly a remarkable fact, that 
Sir Joseph Banks does not in his will 
even allude to the society he presided 
over for above forty years, and 
whose connexion he d 


from 
much 
renown. His fortune was of that magni- 
tude 30,0002. a-year) that a small 
bequest to the funds of the society (which 
were very much less at that period than 
they are at present) would have been 
scarcely missed, whilst it would have been 
of great service to science. But this is 
only one of the many instances of the 
strange contradictions manifested between 
men’s lives and their testamentary dis- 
positions. One article, however, which 
belonged to Sir Joseph Banks, the society 
possess ; and I am led to mention this 
in consequence of an amusing anecdote 
connected with it, related to me by Mr. 
Babbage, which I have not seen in print. 
The article in question is a very delicate 
balance, constructed by Ramsden. 

Upon the decease of Sir Joseph Banks, 
the secretaries wrote to his widow, ap- 
prising her that the balance was lying in 
the apartments of the society, and re- 
questing to know her wishes respecting 
it. * Pay it into Coutts’,’ was her lady- 
ship’s reply. 


derived sO 


above 


Another Coryphzus of the author’s 
is our late friend, Sir Humphry 
Davy ; and here again, however much 
we admire certain gems in his cha- 
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racter, we should be very reluctant, 
as the polite parliamentary phrase 
runs, ‘to go the whole hog’ with 
him, for good Sir Humphry is a moral 
solecism. Up to a certain date his 
assiduity, skill, and conduct, were 
truly admirable; but the advent of 
riches and rank deadened his higher 
aspirations ; and that a philosopher 
should have aped manners and cus- 
toms in which any red-tapist could 
beat him hollow, is truly deplorable, 
because such gaucherie is an index of 
a little mind, and lowers the standard 
of worth. We have no desire to 
state the instances on which our 
opinion is founded, since they are 
unhappily known to too many of our 
contemporaries ; and it happens that, 
while the higher qualities of a great 
man are merely gazed at, his failings 
will ever find plenty ofimitators. Now 
poor Davy could bait a hook, catch 
a fish, and was wretchedly partial to 
food; so that many of the minnows 
where he acted the Triton, sought 
celebrity by copying the very traits 
which morally disfigured him. Thus 
the courtiers went wry-necked in 
compliment to their deformed prince: 
and when Louis, misnomered le 
Grand, grew old and betook himself 
to his beads, his hangers-on followed 
their master as earnestly in his 
prayers as they had before in his 
debaucheries, and took the holy sa- 
crament twice a-day : and thus, to 
compare small things with greater, 
a member of a certain literary club 
boasts about the things he eats, and 
cites Davy the while! With his 
cuisinic knowledge, he has so annoyed 
the members at the anniversaries — 
always a sort of Saturnalia to spouters 
who would otherwise be unknown — 
that he is now set down as ‘ Under- 
done, the kitchen-orator. By these 
means, Sir Humphry’s failings are 
exposed to the pity of the thinking, 
and raked up in defence of mere gour- 
mandise. In this respect it had been 
ha appier had his smaller aspirations 
been kept only on the red-riband and 
the seat in the Privy Council, which 
he expected, because his predecessor 
had hadthem. Nerwron never cared 
three straws for cookery ! 

Mr. Weld has traced, though with 
a very light pencil, the memorable 
hubbub which was kicked up a few 
years ago about our shocking de- 
generacy in science, the naughtiness 
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of the Royal Society in not imitating 
the Institute of France, and all that. 
Now we will, for the sake of the 
argument, admit that the Govern- 
ment deserve knouting, and that the 
present is not the best of all possible 
times ; but it is assuredly a far better 
age, as a whole, than any that have 
gone before it. ‘There may now be 
fewer Bacons, Shakspeares, Newtons 
and Miltons, to attract the dazzled 
eyes of the world by their sole re- 
fulgence; but still we can boast a 
few stars,—and happily the Royal 
Society has been an instrument, “by 
which the aggregate of useful know- 
ledge has been spread far wider than 
it was in the days of those Dons. 
The purblind admirers of the French 
Institute always remember to forget 
that each candidate for admission 
there must be approved by the Go- 
vernment; that it is an establish- 
ment which costs France about 
16,0007. a-year, aud that its members 
are all pensioned as an accredited 
portion of the State machinery. ‘This 
is certainly different in every respect 
from what we have been treating of; 
and we own that the stipends, and 
ribands, and other taints of Vanity 
Fair in Paris, were always too gross 
for our taste. Professing an un- 
ieigned respect for the great men 
who have decorated the Institute of 
France, yet are we free to confess, 
s Lord Castlereagh was wont to say, 
that we have no desire to see it copied 
here. ‘To — this, we will 
call up the Abbé Grégoire, whose 
letter of the 17th of April, 1830, is 
now before us :— 


Hélas, monsieur, tous les membres 
qui sur ma présentation composerent 
primitivement notre bureau, sont morts, 
excepté un seul, qui refusa d’entrer dans 
un Ctablissement auquel le nom de Cassini 
cut ajouté de léclat...... En con- 
sentant a la répudiation des me embres qu il 
avait élus et a l’admission de remplacans 
declarés capables par ordonnance, il ac- 

cepta la flétrissure de n’Ctre plus qu’une 
corporation destituable et congédiable 
omme les commis aux douanes. 
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But nearly a century before this 
letter was written, Voltaire — who 
considered that scientific societies 
were useful to guard the public 
against charletans, and & entretenir le 


Jeu que les grands génies ont allumé, 


thus expressed himself :— 


La Société Royale de Londres fut 
formée en 1660, six ans avant notre Aca- 
démie des Sciences. Elle n’a point de 
récompenses comme la notre ; mais aussi 
elle est libre; point de ces distinctions 
désagréables, inventées par l’ Abbé Big- 
non, qui distribua l’ Academie des Sciences 
en savans qu’on payzit, et en honoraires 
qui n’étaient pas savans. La Société de 
Lon rdres indépendante, et n’étant en- 
couragée que par elle-méme, a été com- 
posée de sujets qui ont trouvé le calcul 
de V’infini, les lois de la lumiére, celles 
de la pesanteur, l’aberration des étoiles, 
le télescope de réflexion, la pompe 4 feu, 
le microscope solaire, et beaucoupd’autres 
inventions aussi utiles qu’ admirables. 

This and other topics touched upon 
by the author would beguile us to 
great length; but we are warned that 
our space is limited, and must hasten 
to close our remarks. We, there- 
fore, in foro conscientie, recommend 
the work as one that will well repay 
the perusal of it; for the details run 
more fluently than might have been 
looked for, where so many dates and 
abstract facts are chronicled. In- 
dependent in tone, the circumstances 
may be received as fairly stated and 
candidly treated, forming a valuable 
repertory for the scientific inquirer. 
'The style, certainly, does not always 
maintain the gravity of history ; but 
it shews a fair front, and preserves 
many a good anecdote. ‘There are 
two or three matters which, we think, 
might have been omitted without 
injury to the narrative ; but so little 
do we feel the inconvenience, that 
we shall leave the intelligent reader 
to detect them. 

On the whole, therefore, we are 
well pleased with the book, and can 
hardly rate him a true F.R.S. who 
does not seize the earliest opportunity 
of adding it to his library. 
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isToRIANS, like fashionable ladies, 
H are too frequently trammelled 
by their ideas of dignity ; they con- 
fine their observations to a limited 
circle of experience, from which they 
make no eilorts to emancipate them- 
selves. Like the mole, they see very 
clearly within that small circle, but 
nothing at a distance; they build : 

yall around their ees, and 

believe in no world beyond it. We 
hear very frequently of the dignity 
of his story, and this too commor ily 
means that men seek to discover 
great causes for great effects, to trace 
all progress through the wide and 
deep rivers of events, without reflect- 
ing that these great 
bodies of water are 
stant 
streams and bubbling fountains, to- 
tally overlooked by men who only 
travel post through life — who run 
but never read. 

But the fact is that in most cases, 
however great the consequences, they 
are, for the most part, brought imme- 
diately about by small and apparently 
trifling causes. 


Ihe temporary occu- 
pation of Malta 


and mighty 
fed by the con- 
he 


succession of small shallow 





which 
lasted ten years, and stained th¢ 
Peninsula with the best blood of the 
United Kingdom. The delay of one 
short hour in the flight to Varennes 
brought to the scaffold the blood 
Clovis and the daughter of t! 
imperial house of Hapsburg. I 
is not only occasionally, but al- 
most invariably, that ‘from l 
causes great effects arise.’ It is the 
silent, gradual movement, the partial 
but unvarying 
ideas, the continual 
public opinign, that 


led to a war icl 


dropping of 
induces great 


changes ; like the slow progress ot 
twilight, the darkness falls so 


stealthily upon us that the wisest is 
at moments benighted. ‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, but we can- 
not tell whence it cometh nor whither 
it gocth,’ only we hear the sound and 
see the result. It is not the noisy 
Haman i in the palace, but the silent 
Mordecai at the gate who influences 
the fate of nations ; it is not the pelt- 
ing shower but the constant dew 
which brings forth the bud, which, 


developement oi 


‘like the 
night, unseen, yet 
faculty.’ 

But as historians 
dignity in the 


grass, grows fastest by 


crescent in its 


consult their 
choice of their mate- 
rial, so they keep it in view in the 
shape in which they communicate 
their information t tothe public. After 
all, however, it is not the ponder- 
ous quarto and inevitable octavo 
W hich influence the public mind; 
there are few so fortunate (or, as a 
sati rst would express it, few so un- 
1ate), as to be induced to saeri- 
means of purchasing 
massive works, or the time necessary 
for their perusal : but it is the light 
literature, the tirailleurs of the press, 
which are to be dreaded and cuarded 
against. ‘These, the organised cue- 
rilla, the harassing ambuscade, ephe- 
meral indeed in their existence, but 
mighty in their consequence, excr- 
cise undoubted sway over the mind 
of nations. To them the inquirer 
will who desires to ascertain 
the true motives and impulses to 


sucn 





turn 


human action; for they in _ part 
i 

creating, in part reflecting the fa- 

shion and conceits of the day, con- 


stitute the true fountain-head whence 


it flows. 
Entertaining these views, we wish 
to direct the attention of our readers 


to the brochures of the eventful period 
on which we have fallen. For the in- 
formation which they convey is atone 


curious and instructive; the} afford u 
notes by which we are ¢ nabled to un- 
derstand many difficult passages o 


this extraordinary history : anecdotes, 
light sketches, casual observations, 
are the best illustrations of all pub- 
lic events. The memoirs of Lord 
Waldegrave, the letters of 
Walpole, however they may be ridi- 
culed as twaddle and gossip, convey 
a more accurate picture of the last 
century than the volumes of Smol- 
lett, or lone arid eae: of Hallam 
Strange as it may seem, caricatures, 
exaggerated represent tio yns, as the 
term itself assumes them to be, of 
men and manners, afford us a bette! 
insight into the state of society tha 
great historical compositions, how- 
ever admirably painted® The futur: 


Horace 
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historian of the last ten years must 
in nowise turn away from these 
sketches—Capefigue, Louis Blanc, or 
even Lamartine, do not convey so 
accurate a picture of French society, 
and the causes of late events, as the 
articles of Emile Girardin, the satire 
of Timon, and the brochures of Jules 
Janin. 

We admit that it is no easy matter 


to make selections from the mass of 


material which, now unhewn and 
misshapen, lies in chaotic mass upon 
our table, but comm iencing by giving 
a list of those pamphlets which have 
achieved the greatest popularity, we 
shall then make a few extracts from 
the principal ones, which will shew 
our readers the character of this lite- 
rature and its strange revelations. 
The titles of some of these produc- 
tions will alone astonish those regu- 
lar minds whose political literature 
is limited to the 
Daily host 
Of Morning Chronicle and Morning 
Post, : . 
and which have never even diverged 
from the beaten tracks of history into 
the wilderness of our own Grub- 
street productions. 

The first which we take up would 
gladden the heart of all right-minded 
Chancellors of the Exchequer ; ; it is 
entitled Comment le Gouvernement 
peut gagner, tous les ans, 600 mil- 
lions, et de plus enricher cinguante 
mille Familles : par Desloges, Ancien 
Militaire. This gentleman tells us 
that his work is the fruit of years of 
meditation ; but it resolves itself into 
the simplest plan possible, namely, 
to rob all the rich in order to benefit 
the poor. It is true that M. Des- 
loges imagines that, with one class at 
least, his plan will not be very popu- 
lar, for he says, ‘ Quelques d- 
tracteurs pourront y objecter de 
petites difficultés que je ne prévois pas, 
car si elles existent elles sont insig- 
nificantes.’ Another of M. Desloges’ 
notions is to found a preparatory 
school for all the military ; each con- 
script is to remain there three 
months, and during that period to 
receive lessons in w riting, arithmetic, 
in arms, and gy mnastics: but this is 
not enough, ‘they are to be taught 
medicine, and the principles of ho- 
nour, generosity, and virtue, ‘ afin de 
verser en abondance dans ces jeunes 
imaginations, les germes de tous les 
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bon principes pour y étre fécondes ; 
and then, strangest of all! he pro- 
poses that they should all learn sing 
ing. The ‘ Marseillaise,’ the ‘ Paris- 
sienne,’ the ‘Chant du Départ,’ the 
Girondins’ hymn, ‘ Mourir pour la 
Patrie, do not satisfy M. Desloges ; 
he says :— 

Il serait trés-avantageux de donner 
aux éléves les premieres notions du 
chant, afin de leur apprendre a s’accorder 
ensemble. Les Allemands, les Italiens, 
ont des chants nationaux: plusieurs 
reunis, sans s ctre prepares par une 
rép¢tition, obtiennent de leurs différentes 
voix une mélodie ravissante, qui leur 
aide a supporter l’ennui d’une longue 
solitude. En route, leurs bataillons les 
chantent avec des accords parfaits ; l’4me 
de ces guerriers est ravie, ils sentent en 
quelque sorte grandir leur étre, et 
charme délicieux qu’ils ¢prouvent leu: 
fait oublier leurs fatigues et leurs pas 
tions. Les poy pulations sentent un gran 
plaisir a ent endre cette mélodie, et le 
témoignent a la troupe par leur précipi- 
tation & se ranger sur son passage 

All this is quite worthy of le 
Voyage en Icarie, or some new 
Candide ; but we venture to suggest 
to M. Desloges that three months is 
avery short space of time to attain 
such perfection, more especially as 
he confesses to have spent so many 
years in arriving at these very extra- 
ordinary ideas. 

The next which we take up is Les 
Prolétariennes, Cabet’s paper. One 
of the strangest galimatias of fine 
Roman, classic, toga’d sentiment, and 
Republican and ragged absurdities 
that ever appeared. The first num- 
ber is entitled Ze Donjon de Vin- 
cennes, and is dedicated to the great 
Barbés. Every couplet offers a 
specimen of inimitable pathos. 

Oh ! reportons les yeux sur la grande se- 
mame, 

Ot la France surgit libre ef républicaine, 

Le glaive dans la main, le pied sur des 
débris, 

Et le pardon déja dans les yeux—a Paris, 

Avec les rois enfin lorsque le peuple 
compte, 

Il demand trois jours et pas plus—c'est 
son compte. 

Puis sans aucun souci du vaincu désarmé 

I] tourne ces cent bras vers ceux qui 
Vont aimé, 

On courut aux prisons, on eu brisa les 
grilles, 

Et les captifs perdus tout au fond des 
bastilles, 

Les martyrs de Guizot, les victimes de 

Thiers, 
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Sentent que tout a coup l’on detache les 
Jers, 

Pales, brisés, vieillis, ils sortent des cel- 
lules, 

Jtonnés du grand jour ; 
dules, 

ils ne croyent qu’au réve, et comme des 
enfants 


aveugles, incré- 


Se jettent tout en pleurs dans nos bras 


triumphants. 

These doggerels put us very much 
in mind of Pope’s panegyric on 
Mansfield, and C olleyC ibber’s parody. 
Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he 

talks, 
And he has chambers in the 
Bench Walks. 


Doggerel as they are, however, they 
were in the mouths of all the patriots 
n Paris, and will doubtless form one 
of the elementary works in the écoles 
primaires. But we will not trouble 
our readers with any further extracts 
from this epic. 5 

We then come to one which will 
gratify our lady subscribers,—Le 
Cours du Droit social pour les Femmes. 
Hear with what pathes this champion 
of the rights of women expresses 
himself :— 


King’s 


Humanity pro 
space and time ; 
a slave, 


eresses, it extends over 
and yet woman, still like 
remains silent and ve — she has 
forgotten the mystery of her divine ori- 
gin, she can no longer auiaheat her 
great social mission; she has no name, 
no country; she is banished from the 
sanctuary, she appears to have accepted 

shameful servitude, oppressed by the 
yoke of man, and all aspirations of li- 
berty are destroy 

Love, union, h 


the wo 


ed in her bosom ! 

y ! Who so weil as 
nan can make these divine words 
vibrate in the he Who so 
weil as she can make him comprehend 
the power, and aid him in closing for 
ever the abyss of revolutions ? 

Oh, woman, mother of the human 
race! thou who hast undergone every 
description of martyrdom; thou, the 
sacred type of the ever-suffering work- 
man, rise and speak in the name of hu- 
manity. God himself commands it ; it is 
not only a right, but a duty so to do. 

And upon the strength of this 
rhodomontade all the women in 
Paris petitioned for the right of di- 
vorce ; and the club called the Vé- 
suviennes, which corresponded to 
the ancient Filles de Saint Thomas, 
marched in procession to the Hotel 
de Ville, to demand all the old privi- 
ieges accorded to their sex during 
the revolution of 1789. We do not 


irmony 


arts of men ? 
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doubt that, if the revolutionary tri- 
bunal were once erected, the J'rico- 
teuses would not be wanting. 

We now come to one of the most 
important of the set, because it is 
written with the most talent, and 
contains most truths; this is entitled, 
Le Cri de Misére, par Charles 
Marchal, ex - Détenu oe Ré- 
publicaine de la Vieille Affame du Len- 
demain. Were the thorough Repub- 
lican sees the true position of the 
case, that the first necessity is to live 
at all. 

What, he asks, does it avail a man to 

ean yo sly proclaimed free an d sove- 
reign, he is dying of hunger? What 
does it avail him to be told that he may 
place a scrap of paper in an urn, if he 
cannot gain a livelihood ? 

* Give us back any tyrant you like,’ say 
those who suficr, ‘ but at least give 
something to eat.’ 

Cri de Misére, indeed! 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, such are 
the words written everywhere ; but they 

lies, they are mystifications, which 
should be confined to words, to ribands, 
to mottos. 

Fraternity, do you say? and labour 
nded and dead. 

Fraternity, do you exclaim ? 
you are stalking throug 
are thousands of 


know where to lay 


and credit are suspe1 
and while 
h palaces, there 
citizens who don’t 
their heads. 
Fraternity, say you? and, thanks to 
your culpable inaction, to your criminal 
incapacity, all day and all night there are 
poor women, mothers, young mothers 
and tender children, who are perishing 
of hunger and grief. 

‘True, most true, and most sad; but 
what moral does M. Charles Mar- 
chal draw from this state of suffer- 
ing? Does he preach patience, hope, 
and confidence in a Supreme Power? 
Having urged the terrible evil upon 
public attention in powerful and 
eloquent language, does he point out 
any rei nedy or inculcate any princi- 
pie from ‘which the afflicted can 
derive comfort ? Again he shall 
speak for himself :— 

Oh it is awful! Truth and all the 
philosophy of Christianity are outraged. 
God is betrayed so long as there is a 
suffering people by the side of rulers 
who gorge the mselves to repletion. 

You promised us food for the body 
and instruction, the food of the mind, and 
yet we are suffering from the pangs of 
misery and the evils of ignorance ; those 
fearful results of hunger, which, like 
prostitution, engenders crime: no in- 
struction, no life of the soul, no divine 
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love, can grow up with hunger and hi- 
deous and awful misery. 

And now, having so long resisted with 
the calmness which befits the strong, we 
are seized with the despair which belongs 
to the starving. 

The people, once again betrayed, may 
lie down in their agony and perish of 
hunger. 

The life of a Frenchman is nothing 
but a prolonged and mournful agony. 
One single word expresses his dark and 
fearful prospect—la Misére. 

And this misery, it deadens the heart 
of man, it excites to violence, it irritates 
to despair, to grief, to crime; the mo- 
ther sells her poor child, and _traffics 
with her conscience ; the daughter of the 
outcast plunges into yet filthier debauch- 
ery. It is misery which curses and de- 
grades us, which kills us body and soul ; 
and so the Marquis pE LA Reérus- 
LIQUE murders by this slow but in- 
genious process. Oh, God-like hu- 
manity ! 

Only one other passage, for it is 
too fearfully expressive ; it is the pain 
of the cross without its faith, teach- 
ing men the fearful lesson of death, 
but to die and make no sign :— 


In these days of fever, when the hours 
linger so slowly, when the whole nerves 
of the stomach are contracted with an- 
guish, when the mind becomes as black 
as the darkness that surrounds us, then 
listen to the disgrace of the mother when 
her breast will no longer afford suste- 
nance to the infant, when she murmurs, 
in answer to your question, Qu'avez- 
vous ? J’ai faim. 

Yes, we will admit the terrible 
result, the fearful consequence, of a 
nation having cast off all its moral, 
religious, and social obligations; 
where the sovereign has been driven 
from the throne, and the church 
herself has shrunk from her great 
duty; where the priest who should 
have been praying by the straw-bed 
of the dying passed his time in bless- 
ing trees of liberty, and flattering the 
buifoon and the rioter; where the 
Government, receding from all its 
obligations, pretended to avert the 
solemn edict of Scripture, that man 
shall earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow; where the ateliers nation- 
aux promised to the people more 
than could be performed, and left 
them to despair. ‘To proclaim the 
right of man to labour,’ says M. 
Thiers, ‘is not this entering into an 
absolute engagement to furnish 
work to those who are unemployed 
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at all times and onall occasions? If 
this engagement can be fulfilled, I do 
not oppose it, but who here will ven- 
ture to affirm the possibility ” 


I have reflected much, he continued, 
on what is called the organisation of 
labour, a newly-invented word for a thing 
by no means novel, and I have deplored 
the imprudence with which questions 
were raised utterly incapable of solution. 
We must have a solemn, profound, and 
frank discussion on this subject in the 
National Assembly with all the leaders 
of parties, paying every due respect to 
men and to opinions : for we must needs 
know if any one possesses the secret of 
suppressing at will all the miseries oi 
the people. If any one do possess it, he 
must divulge it; and if nobody possess 
it, let no one promise it : for to promise 
in such a case is to pave the way for the 
effusion of human blood. The horrible 
scenes of the last few days prove my po- 
sition. But, pending these solemn dis- 
cussions, we may here ask ourselves if 
any one has at hand the means of in- 
suring work to the operatives at all 
times. No doubt a skilful Government 
may, by legislation, by its system of 
taxation, contribute to promote pro- 
ductiveness and to augment labour ; but 
I would ask whether in the richest and 
most industrious countries (in the former 
especially), it is possible to prevent those 
industrial crises which arise from a su- 
perabundance of production and are fol- 
lowed by a long period of stagnation ? 
Can work always be insured to the ope- 
ratives on these too frequent occasions ? 
Is not the promise to do so entering into 
an engagement beforehand to renew the 
recent and disastrous experiment of the 
national workshops ? 


But the result of false promises, 
of exaggerated professions, of syste- 
matic delusions, is apparent; you 
buoy men up by pledges that certain 
measures will avert the dire laws of 
human necessity, that the manna will 
rain upon them in the wilderness, 
and then they awake from the deep 
sleep into which they have been 
plunged by these adventurous false- 
hoods—a sleep as of opium; but 
that awakening is terrible, for it is 
caused by the pangs of hunger which 
will be no longer appeased ; but to 
suppose that any Government as 
a Government can stand between 
the dead and the living, and arrest 
the progress of the plague, is to hold 
out hopes which never can be rea- 
lised. All the State can do is to 
guarantee to every man the results 
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of his labour, to ensure him security 
for his person and property. When 
M. Hortalus came with his four 
children to ask for relief from the 
senate, Tiberius replied,— 
Si juantum pauperun est venire 
huc et liberis suis petere pecunias coepe- 
rint, sing cull nunquat n eXati abuntur, res 
publica deficiet. Nec sane 
bus concessum est « ore di 


ideo a majori- 
aliquando re- 
lationem et, quod in commune conducat, 
loco sententiz profe Ire, ut privata ne- 
gotia et res fa 


miliares nostras hic augea- 


mus, cum invidia senatus et principum, 
sive indulserunt largitionem, sive abnue- 
runt. Non enim preces sunt istud, sed 
EFFLAGITATIO, 
improvisa 


vus Au 


intempestiva quidem et 
- Dedit tibi, Hortale, Di- 
pecuniam, sed 1 non com- 
pellatus, nec ea lege ut semper daretur. 
Languescet alioqu? industria, intendet 

socordia, si nullus ex se metus aut spes; ot 


gustus, 


e 
} 
i 


securi omnes aliena subsidia expectabunt, 


sibi ignavi, nobisgraves. (Tac. Anz. ii.38.) 

Can any thing be more true in 
principle, or more confirmed by all 
recent events, than that by misjudged 
charity industry languishes, sloth is 
cherished, and ‘the y who wholly « de- 
pend on the benevolence of others 
become at once idle and dangerous ? 
These observations naturally bring 
us to the consideration of some of 
the works which have been written 
on 2’organisation du travail. 

M. Louis Blane has the credit of 
first starting this notion of ateliers 
nationaux, which, in point of fact, 
being translated, signify refuges for 
the idle and dissolute. He has written 
numerous works, the most important 
oi which is, Ze Travail, l’ Associa- 
tion, et l’Impét. Then we have 
EL’ Organisation du Travail Agricole ; 
Le Catéchisme du Travail ; La Ques- 
tion de Travail, de la Famille, et de 
la Propriété, par Lamennais; Ques- 
tion des Travailleurs, par M. Che- 
valier, &c. &c. But in answer to all 
the arguments brought forward by 
the band of proiétaires against all 
rights of property, we may tell the 
labourer, of whatever class or de- 
gree, in the language of the great 
Franklin, ‘If any one tells you 
that you can possibly enrich your- 
self otherwise than by labour or eco- 
nomy, he is an in empiricanda poisoner.’ 

We have been betrayed into 
so much greater length of extract 
than we had intended to indulge in, 
that we must be content to give e only 


the titles of a long list of remain- 
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ing brochures, and reserve such 
further remarks as we have to 
make to a consideration of the most 
important among them. They are :— 
the Revue Rétros) nective ; Du Pain, 
du Travail, et la Vérité; LT Indi- 
vidualisme et le Communisme; Le 
Pere Duchén : Gazette de la Ré- 
volution; Au Premier de la Nouvelle 
Trois poli- 
Timon: Les Funérailles 
aires, par Marrast, Re- 
- Chef du National, Mem- 
Gouvernement Provisoire ; 
enque la Propriété ? ou, les 
Principe du Droit 
du Gouvernement, par Prudhon. 
Again, there are the Volcano, par 
la Citoyenne Sans Peur; the 
tory ; the Christ Républicain ; the 
Gamin de Paris; La Politique 
; mes; Le Petit Caporal; the 
ding teGrise; La l Colere 
Ri publicai) nh cont le LAOUGE 
= ne le Sans Culotte. It is idle to 
state that the majority of these pub- 
ations contain nothing but a foul 
ibaldry, blas} yhemy, and in- 
decency, and that our only reason for 
enumerating them is to shew into 
what excesses of reflected and calcu- 
lated guilt men may be gradually led 
when once they have cast aside the 
obligations of religion and the ties 
f all social society. Be it so; but 
some there are of a higher, and, 
more curious character, at 
the head of which we place, with- 
out hesitation, 
° les Archives 
Gouvernement ; 


Répub li. ue: Dialogues 
tiques, par 
i elation 
dacteur - en 
bre du 
Qu’ est-c 
Recherches sur le 
7 


d’un 


mass of x 


a 
OL a 


Revue Retrospective ; 
Secretes du Dernier 

Recueil non Périod- 
ique. Extracts from these extraor- 
dinary papers have from time to 
time appeared in the columns of the 
daily press, but no one seems to have 
examined them carefully; nor, indeed, 
is it a very easy task to do so, be- 
eause there is such a confusion of 
dates that it would appear as though 
all the letters had been thrown ~ 
sether into a bag, and extracted < 
random. ‘The editor tells us in bis 
prefi ace, — 

I have alw: ays been partial to historic al 
documents and curious autographs, and 
I must admit that every revolution has 
marvellously served this passion, or ma- 
nia, as you may choose to call it. After 
1830, I published, under the name of 
Revue Rétrospective, a collection of pa- 
pers, which were thought worthy of 
place in many libraries. EBebruary, 1845, 
having proved equally fortunate for me, 
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I resume the publication which has been 
so long interrupted. 


It appears that a portfolio full of 


these most remarkable documents was 
stolen from the cabinet of M. Gui- 
zot, and sold to M. Taschereau, the 
editor of this journal, but, to recon- 
cile the dictates of his conscience 
with the love of property, he in- 
forms us that he sends the originals 
to the government immediately after 
the publication oftheir contents. In 
adopting this course, he says, ‘ I have 
the satisfaction of reconciling the 
rights of the Governmert with the 
interests of history, and also of af- 
fording opportunities of explanation 
and defence to those parties who will 
have a place in this gallery.’ M. 
‘faschereau’s notions of property are 
admirably adapted to the standard 
of the guartier in which he resides. 

But however much we may find 

eason for objecting to such publica- 
tions, and to the violation of all pri- 
vate and official confidence, still we 
cannot deny that history will greatly 
benefit by this mass of secret inform- 
ation which M. 'Taschereau has col- 
lected. It rarely happens that the 
public have the opportunity of being 
made conversant at so early a period 
with the leading motives and inten- 
tions of those who have enacted parts 
in contemporary history. The first 
subject which we shall examine will be 
the history of the Spanish marriages, 
and to do this we shall be compelled 
to skip from one number to another, 
for while the earliest numbers give the 
letters of 1844, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth we find those of 1846. After the 
perusal of these documents we shall 
leave our readers to form their own 
judgment on the parties mixed up 
in this unhappy affair, and upon the 
chances of happiness which, in do- 
mestic life, await those royal person~ 
ages who may not, as unvalued per- 
sons do, carve for themselves, but are 
compelled to select their husbands 
at the dictation of foreign sovereigns 
and foreign secretaries. 

The first letter is from the king to 
Marie Christine, written in conse- 
quence of an article in the Heraldo, 
m which that paper, the constant 
Government organ, denies the as- 
sertion of M. Thiers, made in the 
Chamber, May 1846, that the queen- 
mother had an_ inextinguishable 


hatred for her nephews, ‘and had 
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gone to Naples to seek a husband 
for the queen in the person of her 
brother, the Count Trapani. The 
Heraldo in reply insinuates that the 
Count Trapani is the candidate sup- 
ported by the King of the French. 
lo this insinuation his majesty sends 
a very angry communication, which 
certainly exonerates him from the 
charge of ever having desired to put 
one of his own sons on the throne of 
Spain. The plot was much deeper. 
He writes,— 

During the time that you were here 
amongst us, and even before we had 
those frequent conversations, those ex- 
pressions of mutual confidence, which 
our sentiments rendered so sweet, you 
never ceased to express your desire that 
one of my sons should be the husband of 
the Queen Isabella II. ou told me 
that this union was the wis sh of the great 
majority of the Spanish nation; but you 
well remember, that while ] expressed to 
you how deeply I wa 
ideas, how much I 
frages of a 





s touched by these 
appreciated the suf- 
nation, for which all my life 
I have had so great affection and esteem, 
I gave you very many reasons why it was 
not in my power to comply with your 
request, and which compelled me to de- 
ire you would entirely banish it from 
your mind. I shall never forget what 
great difficulty I had to persuade you of 
this [we don’t wonder at it, the deceit 
was too glaring], but, at all events, I 
did at last — ade you that it was ne- 
cessary for us to seek another combina- 
tion, and that we must limit ourselves to 
the princes the descendants of Philip V. 





He next goes on to state, that 
of these, eight in number, two were 
married. ‘Three, the sons of Don 
Carlos, were placed out of court, and 
therefore the selection had to be 
made between the Duke of Cadiz, 
the Duke of Seville, and the Count 
Trapani. And then follows the 
king’s opinion of the two princes, 
the sons of the Infante, which we 
beg our readers will remember when 
we come to the correspondence with 
M. Bresson :— 

You know, my dear niece, that so far 
from having sought to turn your choice 
and that of the queen, your daughter, 
from the two first, I constantly told you 
that I thought their qualities as Spaniards, 
born and bred in Spain, gave them a 
great advantage ; that besides having my- 
self had the opportunity of seeing them 
so near and so frequently, J ¢hought them 
worthy of your choice, and that of the 
queen your daughter ; and that from that 
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time we should feel ourselves to be want- 
ing in our duty as ally, parent, and 
friend, if we did not contribute as much 
as depends on us to facilitate a union de- 
sired by yourself, and which seemed to us 
in every respect to be a suitable and 
proper one. 

We shall not entertain the discus- 
sion, carried on through many letters, 
as to whether the king or Qneen 
Christine had suggested the Count 
Trapani as the most eligible can- 
didate, but the letter from which we 
have quoted was written on the 16th 
of June, 1846, and, as we perceive 
the king speaks in the highest terms 
of the Duke of Cadiz, and uses ev ery 
argument to induce the mother to 
accept him as a son-in-law for her 
daughter. And we deeply regret to 
say, that the object of the King of the 
French has, through the publication 
of these documents, been made too 
apparent. He knew that, so far 
from being an eligible marriage for 
his relative, he was wedding her to 
disease, to imbecility, and impotency, 
and that M. Bresson was desired to 
force on the marriage at all hazards. 
Louis Philippe was well assured 
that Europe would never have stood 
quietly by to see a member of the 
house of Orleans wedded to the 
queen, but if the queen married an 
impotent being, and one of his sons 
married the Infanta, then the ultimate 
chance of succession, in the natural 
order of events, was very good ; and 
that the that the object 
of Lord Aberdeen’s stipulation was 
that Queen Isabella should have a 
child before the marriage of the In- 
fanta took place is admitted in his 
letter to the Queen of the Belgians 
dated September 14th, 1846. 

I will now speak to you of the mar- 
riage of Montpensier and the Infanta. 
Not a word was said on this 
neither when Queen Victoria « 
in 1843, nor when I was at Wi 
1844. It was only in 1845 that 
Aberdeen, for the first time, spoke 
and M. Guizot. Our 
same. I told 
anxiously desired that 
should marry the Infanta 
dinande, but that I no desired 
he should marry Queen Louise than 
Queen Isabelle, and that he might be 
certain that my son should never marry 
the Infanta until the queen was married. 
Lord Aberdeen added, And has got a 
child. ‘Be it so,’ I replied, ‘ I ask no- 
thing better ; for if the queen should be 
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barren, the Infanta would necessarily and 
inevitably become the heir to the throne, 
and that would not suit me more than it 
would you.’ 

The king goes on to observe that the 
young queen wished to marry Trapani, 
but that they represented this young 
prince to her as a erétin, which, says 
the king, he is not. Comme un étre 
chétif ce quwil n'est pas davantage ; 
for he is tall, with an elegant man- 
ner, rides admirably—he even car- 
ried offall the prizes for horsemanship 
in the tournaments at Naples. ‘It 
is clear, then,’ continues his majesty, 
‘that by an astonishing manceuvre in 
the palace of Madrid they endea- 
voured to cover the change of the 
queen- mother in favour of the Prince 
of Coburg, by throwing upon me the 
unpopularity of Trapani.’ 

We will not touch any further 
upon the Trapani case, but it will be 
clearly seen that the guarantee re- 
quired by Lord Aberdeen was that 
there should be more than one life 
between the throne and the succession 
of the Duchess of Montpensier. In 
the king’s own words, in this same 
letter to the Queen of the Belgians, 
from which we have been quoting, 
‘La différence se reduit donc a ¢ 
quil y ait deux vies au lieu d’une seule 
entre l’Infante et la succession au 
tréne. Again he said, ‘ Lord Aber- 
deen voulait une garantie contre la 
de la sterilité de la reine, 
et comme cela entrait 
vues cela n’éprouva pas d'objec- 
tion de ma part.’ And then follows 
the most statistical information on 
the physical qualities both of the 
queen and her cousin, Don Francois 
d’ Assise, the duke of Cadiz, *‘ Mais la 
reine étant devenue nubile le 
courant de l'hiver, et se trouvant, 
selon les assurances qui nous en ont 
été données, dans la meilleure con- 
dition de nubilité, cet obstacle dis- 
paraissait, et il ne restait plus qua 
savoir si l'époux qu'elle choisissait 
pre sentait lui-mé ‘me une bonne con- 
dition de Il me parait cer- 
tain, d’aprés les informations, me 
trés-minutieuses, qui ont été ese 
lies 4 Madrid sur Don Francois 
d’Assise, qu'il se trouve dans cette 
condition, et que, par consequent, 
toutes les prot babilités se réunissent 
pour faire espé rer que leur mariage 
aura lignée. Now we, are pre- 
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-ommunications with M. Guizot and 
thers, that it was perfectly well 
nown that the Duke of Cadiz was 
iever likely to have a child, and 
‘hat the unfortunate queen-mother 
yas driven into consenting to the 
niquity of marrying her daughter to 
such a combination of weaknesses, 
ipon the understanding that the mar- 
riage of the Infanta with the Duc de 
Montpensier should follow imme- 
diately. It will be remembered that 
the date of this letter to the Queen 
of the Belgians is September 8th, 
1846; well, on July 12th, 1846, M. 
Bresson communicated with M. Gui- 
it, in a long, and, we scarcely hesi- 
tate to say, the most extraordinary 
despatch that ever has been pub- 
lished. He first alludes to the affair 
if the Heruldo, and then he goes on 
t sayy-— 


I made no allusion to these letters of 

r queen which I delivered at the same 
‘me. This début appeared to please 
her (the queen-mother), and we will be 
oon at our ease; it would not do to 
tighten the cord any longer, and run the 
risk of pushing her entirely into the 
arms of our adversaries, and my sulki- 
vess, my rudeness, and my threats, had 

‘oduced their proper effect, and I now 
turned with pleasure to my natural 
aracter. I then added that the king, 
king into consideration her embarrass- 
vents, and wishing to give his fresh evi- 

ce of his affection for her niece, that 

e wo marriages should take place: to- 

gether (‘celui du Duc de Montpensier 
rit place a cété du mari de la reine,’ 
at is, that the two marriages ‘se célé- 
brassent ot fussent du moins déclarés 
simultanement ’). 

Here, it seems, was a pretty direct 
iolation of the understanding with 
ord Aberdeen, which only could be 
xcused on the great probability of 

the queen having offspring (it is true 
that the king charged Bresson with 
exceeding his powers, but we know 
‘he value of such reclamations, 
nore especially as, in all the sub- 
sequent correspondence which passed 
netween M. Guizot and the king, the 
minister insisted upon placing the 
2wo names Cadiz and Montpensier in 
lose juxtaposition. On the 25th of 
July he writes, ‘It is very evident 
that a great effort will be made for 
the Coburg; our parry against this 
thrust is Cadiz and Montpensier.’ 
And again, ‘ My first impression is, 
that we should adhere more than 
VOL. XXXVIII. NO. CCXXIV. 
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ever to the idea of Cadiz and Mont- 
pensier. Tht king rebukes the mi- 
nister for this inadvertence, but in 
much the same tone in which awoman 
and a bishop utter the negative). 
But what will the public who have 
followed this question so far think 
of Bresson’s own admissions respect- 
ing the Duke of Cadiz, which are of 
so strange a nature that we think it 
better to give them in the original ? 


He says,— 


La reine a €videmment renoncé tout 
espoir pour le Conte de Trapani, elle 
me racontait ce que je savais déja 
qu'elle avait empéché Carini de preparer 
le Roi de Naples & une complete renonci- 
ation, je n’ai pas combattu ce retour 
vers notre ancien protegé loin de la. 
Mais j’ai représenté comme d’une exé- 
cution bien autrement prompte et facile 
le mariage de la reine avec le Due de 
Cadiz. Sa majesté en est tombée d’ac- 
cord, et elle le verrait s’accomplir sans 
aucune répugnance, si la reine, sa fille, 
ne témoignait pour ce prince un éloigne- 
ment aussi prononcé, et s’il n’était dou- 
teux qu’il fit homme. Ce dernier point 
était scabreux. Elle l’a touché avee a- 
dresse, me parlant de la voix, des hanches, 
de la conformation du prétendant. J’ai 
répondu que la réserve, que la moralité 
de ses habitudes, pouvaient ¢tre attri- 
buées & l’affection qu’il professait pour 
la jeune reine ; qu’il aura craint qu’une 
vie déréz)-e ne lui état toute chance; 
qu’il était pieux, un peu solitaire; que 
sa prétention meme d’épouser la reine 
indiquait qu’il se jugeait en état de rem- 
plir toutes les obligations du mariage ; 
que les hommes atteints de l’infirmité 
trés-rare, trés-exceptionnelle qu’on lui 
supposait, ne se mettaient pas en avant, 
fuyaient plutét l’épreuve décisive qu’il 
semblait rechercher. Ces observations 
ont paru toucher la reine; elle a, m’a- 
t-elle dit, des moyens certains d’informa- 
tion, elle y aura recours. Pour don En- 
rique, elle ne s’occupe pas de ses extra- 
vagances politiques ; elle le sait mauvais, 
pervers, perdu de moeurs; ses devoirs 
de mére l’obligent a le repousser. J’ai 
encore appris hier par Riansarés qu’aus- 
sitét apres mon départ, elle a fait venir 
la reine; qu’elle l’avait mise sur la voie 
de s’expliquer sur le duc de Cadiz, et 
qu’elle avait rencontré des préventions 
d’une vivacité et d’une énergie qui sem- 
blent ne faire qu’augmenter. Elle promet 
de revenir & la charge. Nous discutions 
méme, Riansarés et moi, s’il ne serait 
pas & propos de le changer de garnison et 
de l’appeler & Madrid avec son régiment. 
Sans trop d’insistance, sans forcer pré- 
cisément son inclination, on tacherait 
Whabituer la reine & sa voix et 2 ses 
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hanches, et nous sortirions d’embarras, 
par le chemin certainement le plus court 
et le plus facile. Dieu le veuille ! 

This very much resembles the re- 
port of the physicians on Don Philip, 
eldest son of Charles II., wherein 
they declare, ‘that he is of low sta- 
ture, of contracted joints; that he 
squints, is short-sighted; that he is 
sometimes indifferent to things con- 
venient for him, and at other times 
too warm and impetuous; with va- 
rious other infirmities.’ 

We m y be accused of over-refine- 
ment, but it certainly does appear to 


us that the part which M. Bresson 





played on this occasion was periectiy 
inexcusable, and we regret to add 
that this conduct was evidently dic- 
tated from home, and that he 
instructed to meet all those objec- 
tions which, it might naturally be 
supposed, would be urged by the 
young queen against the erson ol 
the 
to say in excuse that the description 
of this suitor may have 


was 


T 

I 

Duc de Cadiz. It is ridiculou 

been exag- 

geratc 1, but no man evel! pret nded 
¢ 


toassertthat Richard III. v 





as stra 


as a poplar, or Falstaff thin. Nor, 
indeed, does M. Lresson deny the 
existence of certain constitutional de- 
fects; he only questions the cause 


and endeavours to palliate them. 


Then he continues, 
not | n 
entire overthrow of the 
whom he supported. 
to mect apparently on the 
ble No doubt Mr. 
was revolted and 


cone 


best ] si- 
terms. Bulwer 
cisgusted, as any 


English gentleman natt wou 
4 peti ee 2a bd Ai sical yuu 


be, at such conduct. But what shall 
we say of tl queen-mother who 
could lend herself to such atrocities 


In the very next despatch, on the 


rally 





13th of July, the day following th 
one from which we have so largel) 
quoted, M. Bresson writes as fol- 
lows 

My dear Minister,—I have go nd new 
to give you. I he tw » queens 
were at the op ra, Rianzar S$ came into 
my box, where Isturitz, &c. were sit- 


ting. He took n 
Queen Christina 
and that they 

the effect of his pre e, to 
the young queen to the idea of am 
riage with her cousin the Duc de Cadiz: 
consequently, her majesty is about to in- 
vite the Infant Don Francisco to the pa- 
lace this evening, and will desire him to 


to tell me th 
adopted my 
would 


aside 
views, 
endeavour, by 


sent reconcile 
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Aucust 
D ’ 





order his son to Madrid for the /ée of 
Sainte Christine, on the 24th instant 

Upon the advice of Rianzares, I ran 
fastas possible tothe office of the Heraldo 
To-morrow that paper will announce that 
it maintains its principle, wn pring 
Espagnol libéral, and the next day it will 
explain why it has abandoned Don Er 
rique and proposed the Duc de Cad 

On the very face of this transacti 
we do not hesitate to designate it asa 
shameless conspiracy to entang! 
young girl into a loathsome and dis- 
usting alliance. And bitter must be 
he feelings of a mother who, merely 


1 } } 
on account of the p yssible advanta 





to be derived from an alliance w 
the family of Louis Philippe, could 
thus to traffic away her 
daughter's happiness and wel 
But the is Pl 


t 
be induced 


climax of Louis I 





et that it Is me 


his head not now been grey and d 
found in a | 


te to the qu 


1) is to be 


which he wre een-! 


iJ lary 1847, in which h K- 
presses himself as follows :— 

Que | palx union reg t 
l’augus ure de 1 ifan Q 
n’oublient jam: que c’est p 
premier de tous les bit ( 
jose le dire, comme voeu et comn ( 


leurs vieux par 


seil, exemple de 


mis, la reine et moi, et qu’ils | 
Espagne, comme nous fa laissor 
France, wne nombreuse Ree 

qui ranti la stabil du tro 

lV’ Esy contre toutes les mac} tions 
( i¢ S pal 


This Is pretty well for one who w 





ly acquainted with the s 


t 
of the roy | ménage: who had heard 


the ambassador. 


from M. Bresson 
*Qu'il Gtait 


ul ux si le jeune 1 
that it was abso- 


necessary to reconcilt the 


doute 
fut homnx and 


lutely 


young queen ‘a sa voix et 
hanche 
Leaving this revolting sul 


there are some curious in nts 
mixed up with this Spanish afi 
and one is, the very active part which 
Prince Albert seems to have taken 
in all these transactions. On the 
12th of November, 1845, Count 
Jarnac writes to M. Guizot: 
Lord Aberdeen left me yesterday 

ternoon, telling me that he was going to 


make definitive arrangements with the 
Prince Albert about the Spanish ques- 
tion. He begged me to meet him im- 
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mediately : 
is now 


‘lis return. ‘ Every thing 
settled,’ he then said; ‘ abso- 
lutely settled in t you desire. J 


tue Way 
,.¢ 

can answer, on the word of a gent 

that you have nothing 

prehend in this quarter. 


3d of Mar 


L rd Aberdeen is now 


vhatever 


And on the 


p rsuaded, that no 


Prince de Coburg can b 


such the « 


de Saint 5th 
rch, 1846, wrote to 


told 1 ’ 


tion of th 


Aulaire, on the 
M 


nee 
exp ‘ri 
par linfluenc 


) 
Palmerston, plutot 


peut-¢ 
. t 
intentions. 


But when the fatal despatch is 
written, and the candidature of the 
Pri )  ¢*,.} » _— } 4) 

rince of Coburg proposed, then the 
royal indignation knows no limits :— 


immediate reply to this astonishing and 


} 1 oe . 
Getestable despatch, of which I think we 


We must prepare (says the king) our 
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Lord Palmerston 


Even now it seems to me he 


shall make repen 
i 

be Fins 

q)} 

your (M 


. and to confine myse 


‘ toy? ley 
ive efourderie, 


to follow 


to mere gencraliti 


1 will write this night to the King Leo 


pold, who wi 


ny letter at Osten¢ 


Monday morning 


fore emba king on 
llente 


disposition, et 


de Lord P 


and 


mmMen 


atur 
1, and 

na and Louis 
it; but 


man actions 


point the moral 


ro antecedentem scelestum 


Deseruit pede Poena cl ado. 
Ne yer 
or Neme 


{ 


retribution so rapid, 

That French 
alliance for which Queen Christina 
had sacrificed so much, where does it 
exist? And between Louis Philippe 


and Spain the Pyrenees rise up. more 


s so severe. 
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rugged and impassable than ever. 
Goth parties have now ample leisure 
to contemplate the ruins of which 
they are at once the creators and the 
victims. 

We have entered so fully into this 
important question, that little space 
remains for touching upon any other 
point ; but there are some papers of so 
teresting a character, that we cannot 
conclude without extracting them for 
the amusement of our readers. In 
one of the first of the series we find 
» letter from Lady John Russell to 
M. Guizot : it has been already pub- 
lished in some newspapers, but could 
not be passed over here without 
rendering our notice incomplete. 
Her ladyship writes from Wimble- 
don on the Ist of September, 1846: 


My dear M. Guizot,—I am quite 
stonished, and you will certainly not be 
so, at my presumption in writing to 
you, more especially as I do so in the 
haracter of a petitioner. If I were 
better acquainted with you, these scruples 
ould probably overcome my great de- 
sire to be useful to the person I am 
unxious to oblige, for then it would be 
ess easy for you to refuse my request ; 
ut as I have not the shadow of a claim 

1 your courtesy, I hope that you will 
treat me without ceremony in replying to 
me simply, Owi, or Non, or Peut-étre. 

Madame Ina Brogin, née Gros, living 
t Champagnole, where her husband is a 
small hatter, has solicited my intercession 

ith you to obtain him the employment 
of tobacconist at Paris. 

* x“ * * 

She is now in England, where she came 
to pay me a visit; and she has selected 
me to make the application, because she 
was for many years my maid both in 
Paris and Switzerland, and because she 
knows that I liked and continue to like 
her, and that I am naturally interested 
in the welfare of her child, to whom I 
am godmother. 

It is possible you may be afraid that 
some political view, some important state 
secret, is concealed under this request ; 
but you may reassure yourself by reflect- 
ing that my position as wife of a minister 
is too novel to permit of my entering 
nto any plots: besides, you have a suf- 
ficient guarantee of my good feeling to- 
wards France in the agreeable recol- 
lection which I retain of that dinner at 
Windsor, where I was so fortunate as to 
be seated next to you. 

Have the goodness to forgive the trou- 
ble I am giving you, and believe me, 
&e. Fanny Russet. 


‘The application was most success- 
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ful, as we learn from the next in- 
closure :— 
Administrations des Contributions Indi. 
rectés. 
Cabinet du Directeur Général. 
A. M. le Ministre des Affaires Etran. 
geres. 
Sept. 8, 
Ministre,—I have 


1846. 
M. le the honour to 
nomination which v u 


I had no vacancy, and 


inclose you the 
have demanded. 
cannot at the 1 
have granted 

for I felt that, 


oment foresee any ; 


n 
+} 
ul 


reversion of the 
under such circumstances 
it was essential to act without d 

h pe, M. le Ministre, that my re idines 
to reé wishes will be re 
evidence of my sincere 


perfect devotion. A. Boursey. 


spond to your 


ceived as an 


Another very remarkable letter is 
that from the ex-king to the Bishop of 
Liandaif, on the occasion of the mur- 
der of the Duke d’Enghein. We 
think it quite worthy of being given 
in extenso and verbatin: 

To the Bishop of Liand uff. 

July 28, 1804. 
Lord,—I am_extr 
obliged to your lordship for your 
letter. J vetted that I had not 
pleasure of seeing you whilst you wer« 
town. The moment | 
there I went to Great 
very early, to be certain of finding you 
home; but I was informed you had re 
moved, and I could get no other dire 
tion ; but it was somewhere in Al 
Street or Conduit Street, they knew not 
which, and as to number, that was not to 
be thought of. Still, had I been resident 
in town I had certainly found you out, 
but I had been very little in town last 
winter, and never had a house, or even 
apartments: I remained here in great 
retirement, of which I grow more fond 
every day of my life. 

I was certain your lordship’s elevated 
soul had resented with becoming indig- 
nation the foul murder of my unfortunate 
cousin. His mother being my aunt, he 
was, next to my brother, the nearest re- 
lation I hel, and as he was only a year 
older than ‘ne, we had been playfellows 
during our ‘ounger years: you must feel 
it was a sac blow to me. His fate is an 
awful warning to every one of us, that 
the Corsican usurper will never rest until 
he has erased the whole of our family 
from the list of the living. It makes me 
feel still more forcibly than I did before 
(though it is scarcely possible) the bless- 
ing of the generous protection and sup- 
port granted unto us by your magnani- 
mous country. I have left my native 
country at so early a period, that I have 
not much the habits of a Frenchman; 


My 


uy aear 


heard you were 
Ge orge Stre 


bemarle 
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and I may say, with perfect candour, 
that I am attached to England, not only 
by gratitude but by inclination and 
by habit. It is in the sincerity of my 
heart that I say, May I never leave that 
hospitable land ! 

But it is not only on account of my 
own feelings that I am so strongly inte- 
rested in the welfare, prosperity, and 
successes of England, it is also as a man. 
The safety of Europe, that of the world, 
and the future happiness and inde- 
pendence of mankind, rest upon the 
preservation aud independence of Eng- 
land; and this is the noble cause of 
Buonaparte’s rage 
that of his cang. 


you, and 


u defeat his 
wicked plans, and maintain this country 
in its present glorious and happy 
situation, is the true wish of my heart 
and of my most fervent prayer. Your 
lordship must be equally well acquainted 
with my opinion respecting religious dif- 
ferences amongst Christians, and, in 
other words, amongst men who profess 





the same religion. 1 believe every man 
must remain true to the principles in 
which he has been brought up; but I 
equally believe that it is not in such 
times as these we live in that such dif- 
ferences can be a real cause of differences 
among Christians; the question is not 
whether one is a Christian of this or that 
sect, but whether he is a Christian or not. 

This in my humble opinion is the only 
question at the time when the vital parts 
of religion and morality are attacked with 
such force, and where the melancholy 
experience of the latter years shews with 
what rapidity irreligion and immorality 
are spreading their baneful dominion 
over mankind. 

From the knowledge I have acquired 
of your lordship’s great mind, I thought 
your opinion would be what I am very 
glad to find it is. I hope you will allow 
me to say that I congratulate you upon 
sentiments as worthy at once of an Eng- 
lishman, a prelate, and a true Christian. 

My dear lord, ever your affectionate, 

L.-P. P. ORLEANS. 

There are several other topics of 
great interest elucidated in this cor- 
respondence, to which the extent of 
space at our command prevents us 
from giving more than a passing 
notice. For example, we find, among 
other curious documents, reports of 
the police agents up to the eve of 
the 24th of February. The secret 
Opinions which the French cabinet 
entertained of England and her rulers 
during the whole period of the entente 
cordiale, are in like manner laid bare. 
Besides these, there are passages 
which shew with what intense anxiety 
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M. Guizot watched and overruled 
the king’s conduct to the English 
ambassadors ; the urgency with whicl 
he insists on civilities, and the 
flattering, unctuous language witl 
which he never failed to approach 
the throne ; there is the secret cor- 
respondence of the king with all his 
ministers, Molé, Salvandy, Soult, 
&e. &e.; sketches of the Duchesse 
de Berri; and, above all, a strange 
variety of applications for place and 
pension from persons high in the 
state. We regret that it is impos- 
sible for us to enter fully into all 
these details, because there is not one 
among them which would not fur- 
nish matter for a separate article. 
But we cannot conclude without 
touching upon, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature of the whole— 
the light which this correspondence 
throws on the employment of the 
secret service money under the 
Orleans dynasty. ‘There is mucl 
here to prove that the agents of 
M. Guizot were not always the harsh, 
brutal Fouchés and Vidocqs of the 
police office, but that frequently the 
services of the fairer portion of the 
community were put into requisition 
in order to obtain information: for 
instance, we find that the sum of 
6950 francs was paid to Agnes de 
KXlindworth for a full report of a con- 
versation which a lady, inhabiting the 
Quartier Notre Dame de Lorettes— 
by the bye, conveniently situated with 
respect to the Quartier St. Georges, 
—had with M. Thiers, when he ut- 
tered the following remarkable pro- 
phecy :— 

The country is approaching a cata- 
strophe with gigantic strides; it will 
break forth either before the death of the 
king, if he live much longer, or other- 
wise at his death. There will be civil 
war, a revision of the Charter, and per- 
haps a change of dynasty. The country 
will not support a regency. The king, 
Louis Philippe, has founded nothing ; he 
will leave to his family an arduous task. 
If Napoleon II. were alive he would at- 
tain the throne. For my part, I am dis- 
gusted with every thing, and wish fox 
nothing. Europe will again find this 
nation blocking up its way. 

Butall the communications of these 
female correspondents are not of the 
same deep political character. There 
are some few which shew that M 
Guizot is not quite the cold doc- 
trinaire, the anchorite, which he is 
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imagined to be; that there is a touch 
of the Charles Surface under the 
old, haughty, phlegmatic, imper- 
turbable demeanour. Here are two 

rs from ladies both in the secret 


‘vice list. 


You cannot 


rot to be?’ 

‘ in the provi . This morning one 
of my old fi ls wrote to me, ‘ J will go 
on Sunday to - , if you will be there; 
but I : ni we that I shall vote: 


unswered 


} 
ii 
who would d 


— ; 
that should 


+ 


tne mo ou sec 


coquett . i 
Mais que voulez yous 

Now that I am a little res 
again take the railway. I shall only stop 
one day at Brussels. I will leave Paris 
by the 15th, if God and steam aid me. 

4 thousand affections. To have read 
you this morning has made me happy. 

MARGUERITE. 

rhe other is from Esther Guimont, 
and in the same strain; but we will 
not risk fatiguing our readers. We 
have extracted enough to shew, that 
even in the cabinet of the acade- 
mician and the foreign secretary 
there may be sometimes little mil- 
liners behind the screen. 

And now that we have for the 
present concluded this brief sketch, 
what impression, we may ask, must 


it leave upon the minds of our read- 
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ers? Is it calculated to raise the 
character of those public men who 
are the prominent actors in these 
scenes 2? Does it vindicate the mo- 
tives of their conduct, and sanctify 
the means which they employed? 
Alas! we must declare the truth, 
us it seems that most of the 
we have quoted—and how 
] ideed remains behi 1d ! 
rat contempt 
‘eat statesmen and cap- 
V be influence l 
ruments 
nail 


nothing 


of dark 
and favour, would 
the only incentives of 
and corruption is at 
1 and the end ofal 
ing these ca 
and sold, 


} 


pe 
rl 


rusim 
ues of 0} inic s bougl 


or 
it 
we overleap a century of history, a1 


‘ail the discussion between 


money, when the latter exclaimed 
‘if I am kept in ignorance of its 
disposal, how shall I be able to talk 
to members, when some may have 
received gratuities and others not? 
ut, even in these worst days ol 
Walpole and Newcastle peculation, 
islature still preserved the 
of honesty ; 

is, after all,’ 
nage which vice pays to vir- 
‘a Parker, earl of Maccles- 
field, was found ¢ Li y of selling al 
he severity of his 
d the public judg- 
‘ouchout these letters 
are compelled to say it—there 
would seem to be no such vindica- 
tion: it appears that the principle 
was openly avowed that preferment 
should go by letter, money, and af- 
fection; not by the old gradation, 
where each second stood heir to the 
first. The lists of the persons on 
whom the secret-service was be- 
stowed comprise names which it 
would be invidious to quote, but 
the consequence of all this gaspillage 
was the total sacrifice of the morale 
of the nation—the country lost all 
confidence in its publ men; they 
possessed the notion that their own 
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great interests were sacrificed to 
petty personal motives, to vain am- 
bitions, and the most selfish egotism. 
How has this opinion been justified ? 

It has been justified by the whole 
history of France since 1830; from 
that day when Louis Philippe, with 
one hand laid upon the Charter and 
the other upon his heart, swore to 
maintain those liberties which he 
was the first to violate; from that 
day when 
Charles X., but suppressed the para- 
graph by which he declared that he 
abdicated in favour of his grandson. 

has been justified by the votes of 
those Chambers wherein two-thirds 
were placemen; by the mockery of 
a2 constitution which bestowed the 
elective franchise on 500,000 elec- 
tors, while the patronage of the 
Crown numbered upwards of 700,000 
places; by the entire rupture of all 
union between the Church and the 
State, when the first act of the new 
Chamber in 1830 was to declare all 

igions to be equally good, and all 
equally worthy of State support. It 
has been justified by the records of 
dark and fearful crimes, committed 
in high pk ices and associated with 
families of the proudest illustration, 
justified by the names 
Beauvallon, Praslin, 
Lestard; by the evidences of horri- 
ble iniquities, which would make 
the basest turn pale; and if it be 
true —as indeed it must be—that 
the consequences of our actions never 
die, what effect must this calendar 
of national guilt have had upon the 
masses of the people? And, lastly, 
this want of confidence has been jus- 
tified by the total abandonment of 
all those principles of public moral- 
ity and political faith which brought 
men into power, and now justified 


Teste, 


more than ever by the conduct of 


the magnates, the great princes, the 
great nobles of this nation, who hav- 
ing accepted their master’s bounty 
and broken bread at his table, were 
the first to desert him in the hour 
of tribulation and to swear a fresh 
allegiance, imitating the degraded 
senate of Rome on the advent of 
Tiberius. ‘At Rome ruere in servi- 
tium, Consules, Patres, Eques. Quanto 
quis inlustrior, tanto magis falsi ac 
festinantes.’ (Tac. Ann. i. 7.) 
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he read the abdication of 


and even of 
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It is not fleets and armies, it is 
not riches and commerce, it is not 
vast colonial possessions, which con- 
stitute a nation’s strength, but it is 
truth—truth implanted in the hearts 
of the people by the example of their 
rulers. It is from the want of this 
example that all the evils under 
which France is now suffering have 
flowed, and will continue to fiow. 
Rulers are changed, but the system 
knows no change. At the present 
moment it is charged against the late 
Government that they have been 
parties to insurrection, to carnage, 
and bloodshed. Be this as it may, 
there is one thing quite certain, that 
no member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment ever ventured to declare 
to the people the truth, that no voice, 
either from the tribune or from the 
pulpit, has dared to address them in 
simple and earnest language. 

‘There is a phrase of fearful import 
—IIl est trop tard! vhich has been 
pronounced in many great cities of 
Europe, and at the sound of which 
bold men and old captains have 
grown pale. First from people to 
peo} dle, and now from class to class, 
~~ se ominous words have been pass- 

—‘It is too late!’ Like the ar- 
vant and ignorant men who dared 
to penetrate into the Hall of Eblis, 
to the tombs of the pre- Adamite Sul- 
tans, and, after a few hours of gra- 
tified vanity, uttered a shrill cry, 
for the eternal fire was consuming 
their hearts; so in the Revolution 
of 1789, too closely imitated by that 
of 1848, sect after sect, after a 
brief triumph, was hurried into the 
dark and fearful abyss. And now 
we will ec nelude with " the almost 
dying words of the most truthful 
man whom the last century pro- 
duced, trusting that the mantle ofa 
Chateaubriand may fall upon some 
one worthy to wear it:— 

Demeuré ferme dans mon passé, ree 
fusant d’effacer mes anciens sermens par 
un serment nouveau, je me suis mis a 
l’écart ; je sais que le monde ne s’arretera 
pas pour m’entendre, les jeunes généra- 
tions continuent leur marche, et franch- 
issent ma tombe; elles vont a leurs des- 
tins; c’est tout simple, je ne leur 
demande qu’un peu d’estime, pour celui 
qui n’a pas ¥ pul gater l’unité de sa vie, 
et qui est resté fidele i Ja religion, a la 
hiberté, et au malheur. 
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T is ten years since two gay maidens 
put up the celebr ated petition, 
* Aunt, do tell us what Puseyism is, 
—we can’t get on at Almack’s with- 





out being able to talk about it!’ If 
the fair questioners had waited a 


little, it would have been unnecessary 
to trouble their good kinswoman; 
for them, and for all who might wish 
to acquire the current controversial 
small-talk without the labour of 
reading grave works of theology, the 
press was about to provide abundant 
instruction in the shape of novels and 
story-books, illustrating the doctrines 
and the _— of the newly-risen 
‘ism.’ And now very extensive 
literature of thi s kind has grown up 
among us, exhibiting the 
and the 


“movement 


‘developement 1 all their 


phases, and adding largely to the 
materials whic ch must be mastered by 
the future Church historian who 


would qui alify himself for d 
the workings of ‘the late controversies 


on the mind of our generation. 


escribing 


Mr. Gresley and 
we believe, the ac! 
of this literature : 
actually take the k 


AT) », ar 
ail, Paget are, 


leed fathers 
for, if they r did not 


‘ad in attempting 


cnowlec 


to combine the interest of fictitious 
narrative with the enforcement of 
the opinions which they had em- 
braced, they were certainly the 
first in that line who succeeded in 
attracting any considerable amount 
of attention. I‘or some years the 


pens of these gentlemen were very 
busy. From Lichfield and from 
Elford little book after little book 
came forth, attired in blue or scarlet 
cloth, with gilt title on the back, 
nicely printed, adorned with pretty 
cuts, sold at a price ranging from 
haif-a-crown to four-and-sixpence, 
and each intended to set forth some 
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particular « doctrine necessary fo 
tim to maintain in general wh 
the writer conceived to be the tr 
position of the English Church. 
While the tide of popularity wa 
bearing him on, we always felt so 
for Mr. Paget. It was evident tha 
he possessed abilities to which he 
doing injustice. Writing hast 
writing for a party, and being sur¢ 
a certain measure of applause ai 
circulation, meal for him by his 
opinions independently of any lit 
rary merit, he was tempted to di 
regard those qualities which wouk 
have given his stories a value 
works of art. Within the con} 
allowed to each there was little roon 
for the developement of plot or c! 
racter, and he made littl 
of what there was. And yet 
seemed that neither plot nor cha 
ter would have been beyond 
power if his readers had been 
to require them at his hands. 
over, one of his most conspi 
talents—a somewhat flippant wit 
although it would have been blame- 
less and agreeable in ordinary ficti 
was strangely out of keeping wit! 
the professed piety and even unctio 
with which it was combined in ! 
religious stories. In short, poor } 
Paget appeared to be doubly un- 
fortunate,—a man who might ha 
been a good writer of secular nove 
failed as a novelist by venturing 
a religious line, while yet there was 
a tone about his writings which mad 
it impossible to be satistied with ther 
as religious works. 


5, Ol 


very 


plea ed 


But if Mr. Paget threw awa 
talent, Mr. Gresley was quite gu 
less of any such prodigality. ‘Th 


was no ground for supposing that 
he could have done better in any 
other department than in that t 
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which he devoted himseif. As sto- 
ries, his productions were absolutely 
nothing. Of plot or character he 
seemed to have no idea whatever. 
His persons were little better than 
mere names, used as machinery for 
the cnunciation of arguments; the 
arguments without this machinery 
would have been sermons of very 
unusual dulness. ‘Thus the story 
was endured for the sake of the doc- 
trine, and the doctrine was rendered 
palatable by the story, while either 
of them separately would — been 
intolerable. But Gresley had, 
in a happy hour, discovered or eae 
bled on the fact, that the classes to 
which he addressed himself were 
extremely ignorant cf the subjects 
which he professed to treat, and 
ready to receive instruction; and by 
serving up to them in tl 
fiction the theories which had been 
infinitely better stated in very ac- 
cessible publications, he attained for 
the time a great reputation. Nor 
was this without its effect on him. 
In proportion as each succeeding book 
was more dismally empty and dull 
than its predecessor, the author's 
tone became more absurdly oracular. 
Even now we sometimes with 
Mr. Gresley’s name in advertise- 
ments; but it is long since we saw, 
and yet longer since we read, any of 
his publications. 


Aly 
alil. 


1e guise e of 


me 


meet 


For ladies who are disposed to 
mingle in religious controversy the 
story-book seems a very appropriate 
medium ; and of the literature which 
we are now surveying, a large por- 
tion—we may add, the best porti on— 
has been contributed by 
writers. 
First came 


female 


the Fuiry Bower, and its 
sequel, the Lost Breoch,—the work of 
a lady nearly related to the Prophet 
of Littlemore. ‘The books were both 
very clever; both with much that 
was good,—the earlier with some- 
thing, the later and larger with a 
great ‘des ul, that was objection: ible, in 
the too detailed and sparing ¢x- 
hibition of a family whose type of 
religion was represented as different 
from that which the writer wished 
torecommend. Great skill and de- 
licaey were shewn in the delineation 
of character. ‘There was somewhat 
too much of feminine fussiness and of 
Newmanly over-subtlety ; and in the 
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Lost Brooch there was very consider- 
able tediousness. The admiration 
bestowed on these tales by the party 
devoted to the authoress’s eminent 
brother was, of course, far above 
their deserts ; still—imperfect as thes 
are in respect of execution, and 
far from faultless in spirit—we do 
not hesitate to say that no later pro- 
duction of a female pen in the same 
department has displayed an equal 
amount of talent. 

Those who, like ourselves, valued 
the Fuiry Bower and its companion 
what was realised in them 
than for the promise which they held 


less for 


out, have hitherto been doomed to 
disappointment. The next work by 
the same authoress, Zeutisa, or the 
Bride, was weaker. Some short tales 
for children of the poorer classes 
served only to shew that her talent 
did not extend to writing for the 
poor; and from whatever cause 
(partly, we fear, from ill-health), 





Mrs. Mozley has not again a 
among our writers of fiction. 


ppeare cl 


Another lady-novelist soon aftez 
came before the public—the authoress 
of Amy Herbert, who announces Mr. 
Sewell as her editor and the guarantec 
of her orthodoxy. Ber ¥ are 
generally characterised by pure taste 


works 





and feeling, and by a che astened spirit 
of religion; they are less brilliant 
+1 


than those of Mrs. 

equal; and they are entirely 
from all disfigurement of party- 
malice or extravagance. ‘This writer, 
we rejoice to say, is still productive : 
but while we look forward with hope 
to her future works, we must make 
the condition that they shall be 
widely different from the last of her 
more elaborate tales which has 
yet appeared. 

Margaret Percival is considerably 
longer than either Aimy Herbert or 
Gertrwle. It is much more ambi- 
tious, for it treats of the controversy 
with Rome; and we believe we ex- 
press the general opinion of readers 
in saying that this great subject is 
most unsatisfactorily handled. Mar- 
garet, the daughter of a physician, i is 
exposed to the influence of an Italian 
countess and her chaplain, Father 
Andrea. ‘The countess is represented 
as a model of Roman Catholic sanc- 
tity; the priest, as a zealous, yn 
earnest man, thoroughly devoted t 


but more 
free 


Mozley, 


as 






























































































































































Religious 


his Church, and desirous of winning 
converts to it. With these high 
foreign patterns are contrasted cer- 
tain members of the Englis 
munion, who 
yr rfection. 
Romish ar 
pressed 

alleg 
tism f 
claim d ¥ 
+} 7 


lel 


h com- 
are far from any ideal 
Margaret is plied with 
and deeply ini- 
practice. Her 
urch ol her bap- 


, when she 1s 


y Romish 

iance to the Ch 

is gi 

a ¢ 
t A 

is this,—tha 

Church, 

t, but mu 

her vocation as a me 


she 


anism, 

for with timi 

that it is 

can only be justific 
humble Our 
versialists took a different line. 
maintained that the position 
Church was a right and a 
tion; that was free 
thing like th 

was 


} 
apoliory. 
i 


she 
s1¢ ¢ hi 

cuilt of schism ; 

a faithful restorer and witness of 

most important truths which Rome 

They had 

no thought of contenting themselves 


with a defensive at 


had denied or corrupted. 


but, with 


» fearlessness of strong men fight- 


in a good 


titude, 


cause, they attacked 

enemy, and never doubted of 
success. And if now that enemy 
has actually withdrawn from his old 
ground, if he has abandoned the pre- 
tence of primitiveness, and has taken 
refuge in a novel theory of ‘ deve- 
lopement,’ surely it is a strange pro- 
ceeding that our new cliampions, in- 
stead of following up the victory 
which has thus virtually been won, 
betake themselves to the faint-hearted 
excuses and the slippery probabilities 
on which our cause has of late been 
rested; and that not only in story- 
books of female authorship, but in 
works of far graver character and 
pretensions. 


it is proper to state that the book 
hat our memory does it no wrong. 


‘ 
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Again, we altogether object to the 
comparison of an ideal Romanism 
with the deficiencies of our actual 
Anglicanism,—deficiencies which a 
certain class of among 
think it their duty even to exagger 


writers us 
t 

ald. 
Some ingenious persons may, indeed, 
find a satisfaction in shewing how, 
own Church at 


a 
AOial 


taking our the 
best 


“9 


worst and the 


1 


1 a , rrryyty ‘ + 
would (  Incumvent on us to 


are; but we are 
t of arguments 
terms ¢ 


the 


imnot be 
case, to 
grounds 
false? The 
i well 
d an 
an 

, wh 
e of 


+ 


of a ( 
( 


those of our own 


t to 
but in our 
rallel in 


em,! 

al Chureh 
iS a | 

4 “  y 

He AONMIUSH CO! 

° reoiali 
controversiail 

assure l. woul l ne 


er tal 


eround for themselves as 

‘+h our apologists are pleasec 
; I 

ior wus although, in leed, 

re is far more reason why they 

Their tone 


or humility ; 


is nevcr 

’ boasting, 

gering, misrepresentation of ad- 

‘ies, concealment of their 
eration of the 


vey detect in their opponents,- 


S, exag 


t 
Ol 


is of Rome’s cham- 


over short-con 
and confession of offences appear to 
be things u ywwn to them. Far, 
indeed, may such proceedings ever be 
from Yet us not give an 
undue advantage to the enemy 
i.doptin x his estimate both of himself 
and of ourselves. With ordinary 
readers, this kind of statement will 
tell far more against us than the best 
nt which can be framed on 
isis would tell for us. 

And, further, we doubt very se 
riously whether such reasonings a 
thos “of Marecaret Percival would 

; : ee an 
is not before us as we write; but we believe 


nkn¢ 


let 


aia 
us. 


arguimc 


such a | 
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make any good impression on the 
kind of persons for whom the con- 
troversy of story-books is intended. 
Mr. Sutherland may be as dogma- 
tical as the learned editor himself; 
he may assure his niece,— ‘Child, 
you are no judge of these things, 
and, therefore, ought not to think 
of forming any opinion, but to sit 
quietly and thankful ly where you 
are;’ and the young lady of the 
book may be represented as submit- 
ting to this treatment : but we ques- 
tion whether any young lady of res il 
ife, who should have imbibed simi 7 ar 
doubts as to her Church, would 1 
1 any degree stilled by what is said. 
‘If, the waverers might tell us, 
‘Mr. Sutherland could walk out of 
the second orange-clad duodecimo,— 
{, through claims before established, 
had acquired an authority over 
our minds, then, indeed, we might 
be content and glad to listen to him. 
But, alas! he is in the book, and we 
are out of it. We know that the 
ine, but a gentle 








writer is no deep diy ag 
lady ; and we have heard even the 

liter spoken of in such a way that, 
not being under his personal in- 
fluence, we cannot have implicit con- 
fidence in him. And Rome has not 
shunned to argue with us; she has 
not told us that we are not qualified 
to decide.’ 

Alas! Margaret Percival is no 
ook of satisfaction for excited and 
somewhat self-confident spirits. With 
great respect for the authoress— 
which we trust we have not equivo- 
cally expressed—we must regret that 
it was ever written. 


Mr. Sewell has himself also tried 
his hand at the religious novel; for 
we believe that he may now be men- 
tioned as the avowed author of a 
work which no one at all acquainted 
with his sentiments or style could 
ever have hesitated to ascribe to him. 
In Hawkstone we have Mr. Sewell's 
idea of English churel hmanship as it 
ought to be, standing out distinctly 
from all other forms of religion. 
Every thing but the one true and 
right system comes in for a portion 
of reproach or ridicule. The author 
8 strong against Dissent; towards 
E Wangelicism (so called) he is com- 
passionately contemptuous ; on old- 
‘ashione d High-Churchism he is se- 
vere; he is unsparingly sarcastic 





against the Romanising subsection, 
which at the date of the book was 
still outwardly within our Church, 
and which had la itely cons summated 
its offences by the new theory of 
‘developement,’ and the floundering 
sophistries of Mr. Ward ; and against 
Romanism he is absolutely rabid. 
The whole thing is distressingly 
overdone and extravagant, with a 
prodigious waste of encrgy and ma- 
terial. The author's opinions on all 
subjects are announced with a vehe- 
mence which could not, perhaps, find 








an exact r roe from any single 
reader. Nobody, should imagine, 
would choose to venture on a second 
reading of Hawkstone; but, with all its 
fuults, the book is as yet unequalled in 
its ki ‘the ability which is dis- 
? > ° T XT «c 1 
played in it. If Mr. Sewell would 


but condescend to put some check 





on his peculiarities; if he would en- 
deavour to admit the idea that his 


eaders, and even the persons whom 
he opposes, may pos sib ly, after all, 
be creatures of the same species with 
himself; if he would subdue the 
volcanic which marks both 
his opinions—he 
might (should he think fit to pursue 
this kind of composition) with ease 
achieve far better things in it than 
any other writer whom we could 
name. 


} 
character 
a } 
his narrative and 


Somewhat earlier than amwkstone 
appeared the novel of Ailen Middleton, 
se first work of Lady Georgiana 

Fullerton. There were circum- 
stances in connexion with it which 
could hardly fail to  prepossess 
the critics in favour of the book. 
The writer’s rank < rppealed power- 
fully to the besetting weakness 
of one great quarterly organ; the 
Whiggisin of her family bespoke the 
kindness of the other; while the 
object of the story secured the sym- 
pathies of certain more expressly 
theological publications. But indeed 
it had no need of such aid as it might 
have derived from these consider- 
ations. It was a tale of deep and 
passionate interest; unpleasant in its 
impression, but of fascinating power. 
Speaking from memory, however, 
we should say that it altogether 
failed of its intended purpose ‘which 
vas, to recommend ecclesiastical con- 
fession. Ellen, while a child, became 
accidentally the cause of a cousin’s 
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death. Circumstances prevented her 
from owning this at the time; and 
the secret embittered her after-life, 
while it furnished the only other 
person to whom it was known with 
the means of a mysterious influence 
over her. The matter-of-fact critic 
of the North objected that the story 
was impossible ; because, in the sup- 
posed case of death, a coroner's in- 
quest would have at once brought 
out the truth. The suggestion was 
mocked at as ‘ Rigbyism,’ * by high- 
flown sympathisers ; but it was really 
of some importance, inasmuclr as it 
shewed that English people are not 
liable to the dangers which were re- 
presented as resulting from the disus 
of confession—that the civil institu- 
tions of the country would interpose, 
if the Church failed to do so. But. 
besides this, ecclesia tical confession 
was evidently not the thing which in 
the first i wrongfully 
omitted; nor would ecclesiastical ab- 
solution have been required for what 
was not a matter of moral guilt. 
Confession and pastoral direction 
might, of course, have come in bene- 
ficially in the later stages; but the 
force of the story was destroyed by 
the fact that they would not have 
been necessary in the beginning. 
The lesson which remained—the 
duty of making a clean breast after 
having done wrong—was one which 
it had not been reserved for the au- 
thoress of Lllen Middleton to teach. 

Although the purpose of the tale 
was to enforce confession, it did not, 
in so far as we remember, advocate 
any thing of this sort beyond what 
might be had, if requisite, in the 
English Church. It was, therefore, 
with surprise and sorrow—the sur- 
prise unusual, and the sorrow not 
universally felt in such cases—that 
we read the announcement of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton’s having be- 
come a convert to Romanism. In 
that character, we shall hereafter 
have occasion to speak of her. 


stance was 


The gradual progress of opi- 
nions was, of course, not without 
effect on our story-books. In the 
early days of Messrs. Paget and 
Gresley, it was treated as a ridiculous 
impossibility that any person who 
had embraced doctrines akin to those 
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of the Tracts Sor the Times sh¢ uld 
ever fall away to the communion of 
Rome. Mr. Gresley was not a mat 
to be put out by facts; when, there 
fore, secessions began to be under 
able and frequent, he maintained th 
the unhappy seceders had not for 
saken us through their fault, 
but had been driven away by puri 
tan persecution. Mr. Paget, how 
ever, had betimes taken another line 
Before the beginning of the actua 
defections, he attacked th¢ 
which was shewing itself among 1 
with very hearty good will, in his 
cleverest work, The Ward nof Beri 
ingholt. ‘Things had gone furthe: 
when JIawkstune appeared ; it 
mainly directed against Romanisn 
and, as has been said, it is unmerci- 
fully severe on the Idealism which 
was just then prevalent at Oxford 
Ellen Middleton, with its persuasiv es 


own 


coxcomb1 


>» 7 
to confession, would have been out 


of place at an earlier date ; and Jar 
garet Percival belongs to the still 
more advanced stage, when 
young women were in 
danger from Romanism. 
Meanwhile, there were other ap- 
pearances which we have not time 
to examine. ‘There was a series of 
tales by members of the Cambridg 
Camden Society, which, if they have 
any literary or religious meri 
be very unlike such productions o 
the same writers as have happened t 
fall in our way. There were the 
Lives of Enelish Saints, or Little- 
more Myths; considerably more fic- 
titious than any of the tales, an 
worthy to have proceeded from Mr 
Newman of the Minerva Press, ra- 
ther than from his namesake of Orie! 
There was a profusion of little book 
for children and the poor, at prices 
from 2 halfpenny upwards; some of 
them very clever, and better adapte 
for their purpose than any thing 
that before existed in our language ; 
others intolerably foolish and affected. 
Fouqué’s works, which for many 
years had been read among us as 
beautiful but somewhat fantasti 
tales, were now more extensively 
translated, and became the symbol- 
ical books of a high mystico-roman- 
tical religionism. Fairies, and ghosts, 
and gnomes, were brought before us 
with a view of teaching what wa 


hae ’ 
Immeatiate 


* The reader will remember that Coningsby was then in full career. 
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called ‘reverence; there seemed to 
be now no shrinking from the prin- 
ciple which Arnold had somewhere 
stated as a reductio ad absurdum of 
Dr. Pusey’s views—that the mind is 
more religious in proportion as the 
ybject of its veneration is less vene- 


rable. 


In the end of the year 


Messrs. 


1846, 
Longman announced for 
publication three works of religious 
tiction—From Oxford to Rome, Tre- 
or, and Sieepleton. It might readily 
1ave been supposed that the three— 
issuing from the same establishment, 
und advertised in close neighbour- 
hood—were written with a common 
nterest, and formed parts of one de- 
sign ; but the event turned out other- 
wise. Trevor, or the New St. Francis, 
:ppeared to be the work of a liberal 
Churchman of the Whateley school. 
rhe hero was a very gentlemanlike 
and somewhat sceptical personage, 
strongly reminding us of our old 
iriend Tremaine. ‘There was a vigor- 
ous attack on the ‘ Tractarian’ sys- 
tem, which had its representative in 

curate, by name Malinsey. This 
gentleman acquires an influence over 
a most respectable elderly married 
lady, who declares that she finds 
his guidance indispensable—that she 
must be his Madame de Chantal, and 
he her St. Francis de Sales (hence 
the second title of the book). He 
draws her away from her social 
duties, estranges her from her family, 
ind at length persuades her to for- 
sake her husband for a convent. She 
is pursued, overtaken, and restored 
to her senses. Mr. Malinsey becomes 
a Romanist ; and we are told in con- 
clusion, that he—or, at least, so much 
{ him as fasting and the scourge 
have left—may be seen by any body 
who chooses to look for him at the 
Grande Chartreuse. 


Steepleton is also opposed to ‘Tract- 
arianism,’ but is totally different in 
character from Zrevor. The name 
of the hero, Frank Faithful, and 
the second title, High Church and 
Low Church, give token of a work 
intended to catch the sympathies of 
ur ‘evangelical’ brethren; but we 
should, indeed, be ashamed if any 
‘ady of men coujd be so far per- 
verted by party-spirit from all feel- 
ngs of Christian religion, or of com- 
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mon decency, as to relish so infamous 
a production. Indeed the title, High 
Church and Low Church, in the sense 
which it is obviously intended to 
bear, is nothing better than a catch- 
penny misnomer. The book contains 
sundry hits at ‘ Low Church,’ which, 
as coming from a friend, must be 
doubly severe; and it is clear, from 
a consideration of his own evidence, 
that Mr. Faithful was not, as he 
would wish the careless reader to 
suppose him, a confessor in the cause 
of *‘ Low Church’ opinions. Persons 
who agree with him in doctrine are 
represented as living on brotherly 
terms with their ‘ High Church’ and 
‘'Tractarian’ neighbours ; whatever, 
therefore, Mr. Faithful may have 
suffered at the hands of ‘ High 
Churchmen,’ must have been brought 
on him, not by his opinions, but by 
something offensive in himself. 

We speak of this book as a story 
of actual life; for those who remem- 
ber the newspaper history of the late 
parochial mutinies can have no doubt 
as to the locality of Steepleton and 
Cherrydale, or as to the identity of 
two, at least, of the persons—Mr. 
Faithful and the incumbent of the 
parish which is disturbed by his ma- 
chinations. It is unquestionably in- 
tended to pass as, in the main, a real 
autobiography. In Faithful, the au- 
thor has embodied at once his idea 
of a perfect clergyman, and his view 
of his own character. The scenes 
described appear for the most part 
to be founded on fact, although 
strangely distorted and falsified. 
And, taking the author at his own 
shewing, we should suppose that 
right-minded people can have no 
difference of opinion respecting him. 

Frank Faithful is described as the 
son of a person engaged in trade, of 
whom his filial piety draws a most 
unamiable picture. Frank wishes to 
become a clergyman. ‘The senior 
cannot endure the thought that his 
son should have more learning than 
the little which has been sufficient 
for himself; but he rests his objec- 
tions chiefly on the costliness of a 
college education. Hereupon Frank, 
who has the command of the paternal 
till, gradually secretes the sum which 
is requisite for his university ex- 
nenses, and then tells his father what 

e has done. The delicacy of our 
author’s moral perception may be 
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understood from the circumstance 
that he relates the story as credit- 
able to himself, and represents his 
father as ‘ pleased with this proof of 
his son’s frust-worthiness ! (P. 12.) 
Frank to Cambridge ; does 
not distinguish himself so much as 
he had and, therefore, 
‘leaves the university with disgust 
immediately that | 
degree, re solved ne r » See 
place again’ (p. 29). He | 
curate é ering-pl we ; 
and we may quote a passage from 
the account ‘ his career in this 
‘ first curacy, i ti 
thor’s modesty, 
finement and 
ples and feelings :- 


xoes 
¥ . le 
expected 5 


} htaiy » Bs 
iC Das ODLaINea Nis 
the 


ecomes 


au- 


put forth by 
the wary old fathers, about Frank’s con- 
nexions, property, and prospects in th 
Church, co iced n that | 


vet think 


must not 
; any proposals of 
marria theretore, to 
receive, ant 

the gentry, acc 


of etiquett 


ittentions Of 
to the usual 


rules 
among the | 


polite, witl 
committing himself to any of 
Meanwhile, his reputation as a clerg 
man steadily advancing, &c. 


—Pp. 34, 35. 


was 
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Faithful marries one of the ladies 
who visit the watering-place—appa- 
rently a well-jointured widow ; for 
we find a sudden change in his pe- 
cuniary circumstances, and a family 
is described as growing up around 
him, within so short a 
cannot suppose thc 
be the offspring of his own marriagt 
and soon after he removes to t! 

rf Cherrydale, near the 
county-town of Steepleton, in tl 
of England. Her« 
zratifying, although he fir 
himself somewhat less distinguished 
among his clerical brethren than h 
had been in the former locality i 


indications that the ne 


curacy ol 


south 


his 


also 


debut is ¢ 


soon suw rcaso 


and devot 
for the 
is designated as 


1X } . 
W heeldriver, al 


» WHO 
Loyola 
: cP, . 9 
A Useyite ol 


And now tl 


authority are 
his wrongs 
lusion from I 
tion of a new 


whi gene ral ter 


’ abitll is 
; : ee 
but is supposec be especially au 
at him; and this precious volu 
his appeal to the religious world. 
Wi cannot 
} 


coucned mn 


discover much 
in the book. We have look 
vain for those graces of 
which the author tells us that 


sermons were so largely marked ; ane 


st) 


| 
{ 


the tone is inconceivably coarse 2n 
vulgar. The attempts at wit and 
humour are dismal indeed ; and, 9 
though we can imagine that some 
passages may raise a laugh among 
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his vilely-drawn caricatures—and 
yet more probably among those ori- 
ginals themselves—-the black, sore, 
disappointed malignity of the writer 
must render it impossible to read his 


work without a prevailing feeling of 


pain. The thing is disgraceful, not 
only to the perpetrator, but to thosc 
who have bought it into a second or 
third edition; and, although we are 
not inclined to lay down any over- 
strict rule as to the responsibility of 
publishers, although, for example, 
we do not blame Messrs. Longman 
for the variety of doctrine which is 
to be found in their three simul- 
taneous publications —we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that they onght 
never to have lent their respectable 
name to such a malicious and scan- 
dalous satire as Steepleton. 

Books of this kind are, indeed, al- 
together intolerable. The writer 
puts his enemy on paper under some 
fictitious name; and, 


while every 
body knows who 


is intended, there 
is no necessity a observing any 
limits of decenc 5 

presents ition of him. 


r truth in the re- 
Let us suppose, 
for instance, that one of the persons 
traduced in this book.-— W heeldriver, 
Oxonford, Placehunter, Roodstock, 
Loquax, Maemullen, or some other, 
—should think fit to shew up the 
author of Steepleton in a narrative 
of the same kind. 
that all manner of odious and dis- 
creditable conduct, all the worst 
offences 


Let us suppose 


which a clergyman can 
commit against the duties of bro- 
therhood and neighbourhood, were 
imputed in a novel to a pseudony- 
mous person whom every one might 
know to be meant for the late curate 
of Cherrydale; and let us auppem, 
moreover, that the ex-curate were 
able to deny the truth of the im put 

tions,—what reme “dy would he have 
against the injury thus done to him } 

For the assailant there would be the 
ready evasion, * You are not named; 
the book does not profess to be a 
statement of facts, but a work of im- 
agination. What can you possibly 
complain of ? And yet, no doubt 
something would stick; the victim 
might not, indeed, be held guilty of 
the very things which were charged 
O his representative, but people 
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persons who know the originals of 






would learn to think him capable of 
them. Surely a sort of composition 
which affords such facilities for spite- 
fulness and detraction ought to be 
universally discountenanced and ab- 
horred. 


The companion of Trevor and 
Steepleton, the tale entitled Fron 
Oxford to Rome, was of a very dif- 
ferent character from either. It was 
the work of a‘ Tractarian, and some- 
thing more — even of a person who 
had forsaken the English for the 
Roman communion; and the object 
of it was to warn others against a 

similar course, by express ing the utter 
and miserable disap - yintment which 
the author’s high lor s had met 
with in the actual sy stem of Ron 


ane 
ism. It seemed not impossible that 
the book might have proceeded from 
one of the rnder sex; for in the course 
of the ‘developement,’ some young 
gentlemen of Oxford had fallen into 
a curiously feminine style of senti- 
mental writing, apparently derived 
1 model: yet th 
red rather 

seemed rather ) 

indicate a really female hand ; ame 


irom some Frencl 


o 
-_ 


intern 





after a time the authorship was 
avowed by a lady of the name of 
Harris, whom the newspapers, by 
not unlikely fiction, described as th: 
sister of a well-known Dissenting 
essayist. ‘The writer’s ¢ arly trainin 


had evidently been sectarian; she 
herself has since told us that it was 
‘in one of the proudest and most 


distinct forms of Protestantism.’ On 


this had been super induced a goo 


St eee 


deal of ill-understood and ill-digestee 


transcendental’ — Carlyle, 
inticists, Ger- 
theelogians, and ever 
metaphysicians. ‘Then came Anglo- 
Catholicism of the highest type, t 
which the hero-worship of ~" late 
system was transferred; Mr. New- 
man, the ‘undoubted intell ectual 
chief, being revered at a distance ; 
while Mr. Oakeley, the ‘ Preacher of 
Sympathy,’ was the immediate oracle 
and guide.—Pp. 190, 191. Next fol- 
lowed the lapse into Romanism ; and 
then the cruel undeceiving which it 
was the object of the book to set 
forth under the veil of a fictitious 
story. 

There was an appea 


reading, 
Emerson, French rom: 
man poets, 


rance of ear- 


ae 


* Rest i in the Church, p. 309. 
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nestness about this work which won 
for it considerable attention ; and it 
was extensively recommended to 
young persons who were supposed 
to be in danger of imitating the 
authoress in the false step from which 
she wished to dissuade others. ‘To 
us such recommendations appeared 
to be extremely injudicious. ‘True it 
was that Miss Harris shewed the in- 
sufficiency of Nomanism for meeting 
the requirements of a certain state 
of mind: but then, instead of treat- 
ing this state as diseased, instead of 
setting forth the true spirit of the 
English Church as an antidote to it, 
she assumed that it was healthy, and 
congenial to our Church, which she 
represented as more likely than the 
Roman to satisfy its cravings. The 
whole air of the book was like that 
of a sick man’s dream. Some — 
suspected that there was a later 

des ign to serve the cause of Thera 
ism; while others (more correctly) 


upposed that system to be one of 


those through which the writer had 
slready passed. 

The position which this lady took 
was very peculiar. Feeling that she 
had done wrong in her last change, 
feeling herself in every way disap- 

pointed, rebelling violently in heart 
against the religion to which she had 
committed herself, regarding herself 
as justified in uplifting to the world 
a voice of protestation and warning, 
she yet considered it a duty to remain 
where she was. She recognised as 
valid the engagements which she had 
contracted to her new and deceptive 
communion ; she supposed the claims 
of her earlier, truer, better Church, 
to be cancelled by the act of her for- 
saking it; she looked on her suffer- 
ngs under the Romish system as the 
due punishment of the sin by which 
she had attached herself to it, and, 
therefore, she held herself bound to 
endure them. ‘This was a view which 
could not but astonish most readers. 
Even the Quarterly reviewer, — a 
statesman-theologian of great repute 
for casuistic subtlety, unless report 
was mistaken in naming him,—even 
he felt himself unable to enter into 
so strangely paradoxical a refinement. 
‘Such of our deeds as are capable of 
ae undone,’ he said, ‘ it is our duty 
undo, and that with promptitude.’ 
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He declared the writer’s position to 
be ‘ inconsistent, and one which might 
even become immoral.’ * 

And in no long time we learnt that 
Miss Harris was herself dissatisfied 
with it. A letter was published, in 
which she declared that her story 
was purely imaginary ; that some of 
its most shocking details were im- 
possible according to the laws of the 
Remish Church ; that she repented 
of the publication, and would recall 
it if she could; that such feelings of 
discontent as she might have ex- 
perienced were wholly to be charged 
on her own waywardness and im- 
patience ; and that she begged par- 
don of ‘the Church against which 
she had offended ; by which words 
(although they might well have borne 
another meaning) the context obliged 
us to understand that the Church of 
Rome was signified. 

Then it transpired tha . there had 
been some mysterious tamperings 
in the case; that the ‘ Preacher of 
Sympathy, having been appealed to 
in the book for the result of his own 
experience in his new communion, 
had caught at the opportunity of 
entering into communication with 
the writer, and had influenced her 
in making her retractation. We do 
not remember the exact details; if, 
indeed, it was possible to make them 
out from the published letters. Mr. 
Oakeley, we rather think, came out 
of the affair without having been 
convicted of direct falsehood, but 
certainly not without adding one 
more to the repeated proofs ‘which 
our late religious history has afforded, 
—that, whether the Romish Church 
be or be not the fountain of true 
doctrine, a connexion with it is by no 
means generally favourable to moral 
truth or candour. 


Miss Harris has lately favoured us 
with another story, “Rest in the 
Church ; and a very — produc- 
tion it is. After a preface, a post- 
script, and no less than sev cnty- -eight 
pages of a rambling introduction, 
the tale begins in three places at 
once; for we are told of scenes as 
passing on the same night, towards 
the end of November 1834, in the 
parsonage of a Berkshire town, in 
the chapel of a Spanish conve 


* Quarterly Review, No. CLXI. p. 140. 
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and in a ‘ palace-like house’ at Cal- 
cutta. 

The Berkshire rector — a gentle- 
man-like and prosperous specimen of 
the ‘old orthodox’ squire-parson — 
gives a dinner in honour of his 
younger brother’s preferment to a 
‘rich living; and, just as the party 
are leaving the dining-room, a low 
single knock summons a maid-servant 
to the street-door :— 

A woman from the farthest extremity 
of the parish had come to beg the rector 
to administer the last offices to her dying 
husband. In the midst of his work, the 
poor man had been taken suddenly and 
severely ill; she had now to walk two 
miles to get parochial medical aid ; her 
neighbours thought her husband could 
not even last till her return, and she was 
ifraid he would die without ‘ the Sacra- 
nent.’ She had been, she said, to the 
eurate’s, but he was from home ; and she 
vad spoken to a clergyman whose house 
was within a few yards of her cottage, 
but he said she was not in his parish, 
and he had enough to attend to. The 
woman bore anill character, her husband 
was known to be a poacher anda drunk- 
ard, The excommunicatory power of the 
Church was clearly in the hands of the 
maid-servant, and she used it by shortly 
dismissing the woman, with the infor- 
mation that Mr. Thynne was engaged 
with a dinner-party; if he should be 
going out in the morning, she would 
name the person to him. Before mid- 
night the unabsolved soul had gone to 
give its account to its Maker, and the 
last instinct of religion had perished from 
the heart of the widow.—Pp. 83, 84. 


A shocking case, undoubtedly. 
But may we venture to ask, whether 
—even on our authoress’s assumption, 
that the dying man’s eternal lot 
would be determined by his seeing 
or not seeing the clergyman — the 
real horror does not consist in his 
having led such a life that his salva- 
tion should depend on a chance of this 
kind, at least as much as on Mr. 
Thynne’s happening to be engaged 
with a dinner-party while his curate 
was out of the way ? 

_ Meanwhile a beggar-boy was look- 
ing into the dining-room, through 
an opening between the curtains :— 


At the same time the poor woman 
came up, and the bare-footed boy crept 
to the door, and heard her petition and 
dismissal. Then he trotted off, having 
made this conclusion with himself, never 
to ask alms at that house, for it was of 
no use; and this mental prayer to an 
VOL, XXXVIII. NO. CCXXIY. 
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unknown God, that, if the presence of 
a clergyman were necessary to one dying 
in peace, he might not happen to come 
to die at the clergyman’s dinner-time.— 
P. 85. 


Unhappy high-and-dry Mr. 
Thynne! Popery, Puritanism, and 
‘the roor-dodge’ (or Jerroldism), all 
combine to make you out a monster! 

Next appear a musical composer 
and his son—the latter, Emil Nor- 
man by name, about to proceed to 
Oxford for his first term. (Miss 
Harris probably knows more of Ox- 
ford than we, but we cannot help 
thinking the end of November a 
strange time for this.) Mr. Thynne 
returns to talk with them in the 
dining-room ; and his brother gives 
the youth with the German name 
introductions to ‘some of the best 
connexions in the university.’ 

In the second chapter we find Emil 
—seven years older, and at least 
seventy years more solemn — esta- 
blished as curate of Westray, under 
the younger Mr. Thynne, who is 
non-resident ; for Miss Harris believes 
that an Oxford fellow could have 
taken, and would have been allowed 
to take, a rich benefice in 1834 with- 
out intending to reside in his parish. 
The squire and patron is General 
Ridsdale, who, with his wife and 
daughter, had figured in the Calcutta 
scene to which we have alluded. 
The wife had, inthe meantime, ‘ died 
the cholera-death ; the daughter is 
styled ‘the Lady Helen Ridsdale ;’ 
and in this Miss Harris feels that 
she has taken ‘the liberty with the 
laws which regulate such matters in 
this country, of appending the Christ- 
ian name to the title instead of the 
patronymic. —P. viii. Whatever 
these mysterious words may mean, 
it is evident that ‘the laws which,’ &c. 
would not have warranted any loftier 
designation than Miss; but, indeed, 
our authoress, throughout this vol- 
ume, shewsan amount ofacquaintance 
with English usages which is quite 
worthy of a French dramatist or 
traveller. 

The general gives a dinner to some 
old ‘ fellow-collegians,’ — friends of 
Marischal College or St. Andrew’s, 
we must suppose; for the general 
was of Scotch birth, and had entered 
the army at an early age. The non- 
resident vicar is one of the guests, 
but the curate is not; for he had 
M 
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offended the general by resisting his 
wish to turn the poor out of the 
chancel in order to construct for 
himself ‘ a large commodious pew, to to 
be furnished drawing-room-wise.’ 

P.125. Now we have no great sym- 
pathy, either with oppressors ot the 
poor or with magnates who delight 
in drawing-room-like pews; but we 
believe the Ecclesiological Society 
would tell our authoress that the 
poor cannot have any claim to the 
chancel ; and church-l: uwyers would 
add that the general, as lay-rec- 
tor, was charged with the mainte- 
nance of the chancel, and was enti- 
tled to accommodation in it. Being 
thus excluded from the dining- 
room, the curate. gives Lady Helen 
an audience in her boudoir, and ‘in 
his calm, unaccented tone, pours out 
volumes of priceless words; not such 
words, reader, as young gentlemen 
are accustomed to ‘ pour out’ to young 
ladies in the interviews of ordinary 
novels, but high mysterious oracles 
of doctrine and spiritual direction. 

On reaching home, Emil finds that 
dire machinations have been 
on. The gencral’s viands have been 
administered to the vicar with the 
deep design of procuring the dismis- 
sal of his curate. In a polite note, 
dated at 8 p.m. (about half-way 
through the dinner, we presum e), 
Mr. Thynne suggests tha Emil 
should transfer himself to vid elder 
brother, the rector of the Berkshire 
town. 

The scene shifts to London in the 
height of the season. It is not for 
us—hunery /ittéruteur, seedy~coate 
curate, colle 
of dingy chambers, or otherwise un- 
fashionable person as we needs must 
be — it is not for us to claim an ac- 
rete with the 

fashionable life; but we can pretty 
clearly gather that our authoress has 
gained her ideas of it through the 
medium of Colburnian literature 
While ‘the Lady Helen’ is forced 
to enter outwardly into the 
of the world, Miss Norman (Emil's 
sister, whom she has been allowed to 
bring with her) employs her time in 
working for and visiting the poor. 
When the friends are able to be 
together, they hold serious discourse, 


fone 


ve recluse, briefless tenant 


gaieties 


* Three ae als a-day would give the 


fifty thousand, or thereabouts. 
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and drive about to Margaret Chapel, 
Christ Church (near the Regent's 
Park), and other places of high 
esthetic worship, which on holydays 
they supply with beautiful and cost! 
flowers. 

The Ridsdales send out ‘ invites’ (!) 
for a grand party, in honour of " 
prince, who is described as Lutheran 
by creed, but of mythical grace and 
beauty. On this occasion ‘ the Lady 
Helen, without any reserve what- 
ever, communicates her religious 
knowledge and feelings to an Italian 
ambassador; and an opera-sing¢ 
being requested to exhibit her talent, 
sings the hymn, Ave Maris Stella, in 
an ecstasy of devotional enthusiasm 
So delicately does Miss Harris con- 
ceive of religious and social pro- 
prieties. 

General Ridsdale had a broth 
like himself a fortunate soldier. Thi 
gentleman had married a Spani 
lady, and was now residing in 
land, where it is arranged that the 
brothers shall meet for the first time 
their yout As the gener: 
is on the point of setting out, he hears 
of his brother’s de 


since 


ath ; and he forth- 
with hurries to Ireland, accompanied 
by ‘the Lady Llelen,’ for the purpos 
of consoling « his orphi un niece. ‘ Lady 
Helen’ : strongly influenced by th 
Roman Catholic piety of her cousil 
Ximene ! and of the cha yplai in, Father 
Steffano (whose names Miss Harris 
in her innocence, supposes 
Spanish). 

In the meantime things had be 
going on badly at Westray. The 
non-resident vicar, instead of ap- 
pointing a successor to Norm 
‘made an arrangement with a friend 
neighbouring parish to get 


] 
+ 
t 


oO | 


in a g 
fortnightly duty done in the church,’ 
while the people were left = pri 
respects to after themsely es 
(p. 293). This is described as taking 
place in the year 1842, and that in 
rich ily-endowed parish, with such a 
pop ulation that ‘several funerals’ 
are spoken of as the ordinary average 
of a week-day !’ 

Tre state of the parish grov 
scandalous; Mr. 'Thynne, living 
ease by the Rhine, is shamed into 
reinstating Norman, although no 


bishop thought it necessary to ad- 


look 


‘ quiet, retired village,’ a population of 
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monish him; and the curate proceeds 
to carry out the rubrics and canons 
to their full extent, with large addi- 
tions from Roman sources. General 
Ridsdale returns to Westray, shat- 
tered and depressed. He goes to 
church once more; he is moved by 
what our authoress describes as ‘the 
exhortation appointed to be used 
when the people shall be found neg- 
ligent to come to the holy commu- 
nion’ (although the words which are 
quoted belong, in fact, to the other 
exhortation of our communion office). 
He sends for Norman, confesses, is 
absolved, and dies in peace (p. 316- 
17). 

While the parish was without a 
pastor, insubordination had crept in. 
This now begins to shew itself in 
opposition to Norman’s ritual system. 
The disaffected invoke the bishop, 
and he, ‘a state-made and state- 
obsequious prelate, ’ desires the curate 
to abandon certain practices. Nor- 
man remonstrates, refuses, and is 
suspended from his ministrations. 

This was, of course, enough to dis- 
gust so clevated a gentleman with 
the Church of Eng sland altogether. 
Being without regular occupation, he 
is worried by restless thoughts ; and, 
at length, he suddenly comes to the 
conviction that he has gradually de- 
veloped into a Romanist. ‘ And 
a. Norman is one of those who 
e gone in pursuit of the vision of 

fect earthly Church’ (p. 340). 

‘The Lady Helen’ arrives at the 
same result. She accompanies her 
cousin to Madeira, and thence to 
Jerusalem. There Ximene dies; 
a we are informed that ‘the Lady 
Helen, as soon as other duties will 
allow, intends to return to the Holy 
Land, to end her days in a convent. 

Now what is the object of thi 
book ? And what is the writer's 
creed? We really cannot guess. 
Does she look back to the English 
Church, or is she confirmed in the 
faith of Rome? The affair of the 
retractation would have led us to 
suppose the latter; and any thing - 
@ contrary tendency which appeat 
in the earlier part of the volume 
might be explained by the circum- 
stance that the greater portion was 
— before the date of that affair 
(see pp. viii. and 341). But, lo! in 
the very last pages, we find our au- 
thoress still declaring her 


a per 
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Dissent from the dogma, that the 
Catholic Church has no branches, no 
society, no several families, but is singly 
and alone the Roman Church; that, 
external to the communion of Rome, 
there is no authority, no grace, no sacra- 
ment, no light, no life, no existence, no 
salvation. 


We find her still questioning the 
Romish doctrines as to indulgence 
and the intercession of saints (p. 341- 
2); and, within the last month or 
two, advertisements announce her as 
the adapter of a book of Roman Ca- 
tholic devotion ‘to the use of mem- 
bers of the English Church.’ 

But, indeed, the opinions of this 
unfortunate lady can be of little in- 
terest for any one but herself. We 
can attach no value to the impressions 
of a mind so unfixed, unbalanced, 
and distempered; not even to the 
witness of her own experience. The 
truth seems to be, that she must give 
vent to her crudities. Although we 
have confined ourselves to the nar- 
rative, the greater part of the book 
is occupied by strange, rhapsodical 
outpourings on all manner - sub- 
jects. Often,as we were reading her 
two volumes, have we thought of the 
speech which a worthy friend of ours 
overheard his Scotch cook addressing 
to a London beggar, ‘ Oh, my freend, 
my heart bleeds for your distress, 
but I canna pity 


you for your want 
: 7 you |: d 
0 shoon! 


So, O Miss Harris, is our 
heart as sorry for you as its review- 
erly hardness will allow; but we 
must remark, that you insist on the 
wrong points, that your woes are 
very much of your own seeking, and 
that no small part of them is got up 
for the sake of an appeal to a com- 
passionate public. 


It is a relief to turn once more to 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. In one 
respect, Grantley Manor has agree- 
ably surprised us; for Ellen Middle- 
ton had left on our memory an im- 
pression as of something severe and 
proud; and knowing that the au- 
thoress had since become a convert to 
Romanism, we were prepared for an 
increase of such characteristics, with, 
very probab ily, a spirit of bitterness 
towards the Church which she has 
forsaken. But, on the contrary, 
Grantley Manor is mild, tolerant, 
and unambitious. One only of the 
leading personages is a Romanist; 
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the rest of the good characters are 
represented as firmly Anglican. There 
is no scorn of our National Church, 
no attempt at conversion or contro- 
versy; and we cannot reasonably 
complain that some of the current 
objections against the Roman system 
are introduced to receive what Lady 
Georgiana considers an exposure. 
The story may be sketched as 
follows: — Henry Leslie has been 
married, first to his cousin, Mary 
Thornton, and afterwards to an Ita- 
lian. ‘The happiness of each mar- 
riage was of short duration, and each 
produced a daughter. ‘The elder, 
Margaret, has lived with the parents 
of her mother, .being industriously 
spoilt by them, and carefully watched 
by Walter Sydney, a friend of Leslie, 
but somewhat his junior. After his 
second great affliction, Leslie sought 
distraction in the life of a soldier ; 
and at the beginning of the action he 
returns to England, chilled and har- 
dened by suffering and experience. 
The italian daughter, Ginevra, is 
sent for; and about the same time 
with her a young Lrishman, Edmund 
Neville, appears on the scene. Ne- 
ville’s father, a man of very large 
property, suddenly dies, and it is 
iound that his estates are all settled 
on his daughter if his son should 
marry a Romanist. Edmund had 
married Ginevra in Italy; from 
dread of his father’s vioient pre- 
judices he has kept the connexion 
secret, and he now endeavours, be- 
fore disclosing it, to persuade Ginevra 
to abandon her Church. The at- 
tempt is vain: Ginevra goes into a 
‘retreat;’ but on suddenly hearing 
that a Mr. Neville is to be married 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
within an hour, she hurries thither, 
and sees her husband at the altar. 
He leaves the church with her, for 
he had only been present for the 
purpose of giving his sister away to 
a cousin and namesake; but Ginevra’s 
agitation had brought on a brain- 
fever, and she is long on the verge 
of death. Edmund hastens to his 
sister, confesses his marriage, and 
learns that his father had been ac- 
quainted with it, and, just before his 
death, had added to his will a pro- 
vision, that if Edmund were already 
married to a Romanist the disinherit- 
ing clause should not take effect. 
This the sister had been bound to 
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keep secret until Edmund should 
make his avowal. Ginevra is re- 
stored to health; and her sister— 
who, although but little concerned 
in the action of the story, is more 
properly the heroine—is at last united 
to ‘old Walter.’ 

We have somewhere seen it as- 
serted or suggested, that the moral 
of the book is to shew the evils of 
religious bigotry, which is supposed 
to be carried to a revolting height 
by Mr. Neville’s disinheriting his son. 
We cannot, however, perceive that 
any such lesson is enforced. For 
Mr. Neville is represented as alto- 
gether a peculiar man. Even in his 
college days, the excessive strength of 
his prejudices on the subject of re- 
ligion had been a marvel to other 
young men of his own Church, and 
avery frightful occurrence had after- 
wards done much to increase them. 
[t seems obvious that the authoress 
could not have hoped to convert 
such persons as Mr. Neville by fic- 
tion; and that, if she had aimed at 
convincing less violent bigots, she 
would have exemplified the mischiefs 
of intolerance in some less uncom- 
mon character. After all, too, the 
will is revoked when it is found that 
the son has entered into the detested 
connexion,—nay, a justification of 
Mr. Neville is pronounced by his 
daughter, without any protest on the 
part of Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
(vol. iii. p. 243). The idea which we 
have mentioned as to the moral 
seems, therefore, to be mistaken; 
and, perhaps, a Romanist is hardly 
the person from whom such a moral 
would come with the best grace. 

In reading Grantley Manor, we 
have been not unfrequently re- 
minded of other stories. Thus the 
relation of Edmund and Ginevra re- 
calls the understanding between 
Frank Churchill and. Jane Fairfax 
in Mrs. Austin’s Emma; Colonel 
Leslie is nearly related to our very 
old friend Colonel Guy Mannering; 
and in the scene of Ginevra’s illness 
the authoress has almost repeated 4 
passage of her former novel. But 
the most remarkable parallel—and 
unless Lady Georgiana were ac- 
quainted with Evelyn's MS. it must 
have been only a parallel—is that 
between Ginevra and“an Anglican 
lady, whose memoirs have lately been 
given to the world, after a sleep of 
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more than a century and a half.* 
Each is of remarkable holiness, yet 
each moves amid the world of idle- 
ness and dissipation. Each is drawn 
by circumstances to display unwit- 
tingly a singular talent for the stage. 
Each, notwithstanding her saintliness, 
contracts a secret marriage. But 
the partner of the saint of real life 
was well worthy of her, whereas it is 
one of the improbabilities and ble- 
mishes of the fiction that Ginevra 
should have given herself to one so 
undeserving as Neville. 

Few of the characters in Grantley 
Manor are much developed. Some 
are merely conventional ; others are 
too evidently ideal, such as Walter 
Sydney and Ginevra. Some are in- 
consistent in the little that we see of 
them. Thus Mr. Sydney (Walter's 
father) is described as a man of most 
poisonous ill-temper, but appears to 
us an amiable and agrecable old gen- 
tleman ; and Mr. Warren is some- 
times a dull, conceited specimen 
of the Continentalised Englishman 
(which is his intended character), 
and at other times displays excellent 
sense and delicate feeling. 

Margaret Leslie—the pretty, spoilt 
child, who is gradually refined and 
chastened—is extremely well done ; 
and Mrs. Thornton is admirable. 
The authoress must have seen this 
good lady in actual life; we have 
never met her in print before, for 
although there is a distant resem- 
blance to some of Mr. Dickens's per- 
sonages, the freedom from vulgarity 
and caricature entitles Mrs. Thornton 
to be considered as original. We 
must quote a specimen of her con- 
versation. ‘The subject is the ex- 
pected arrival of Ginevra :— 

Mrs. 'Ehornton assured Margaret, she 
could not admit the right of that foreign 
girl to be called Colonel Leslie’s daugh- 
ter in any sense, but that she happened 
to be his daughter; a fact which she 
would protest against as long as she 
lived. 

‘But as it is a fact, grandmamma,’ 
resumed Margaret, ‘ you must make the 
best of it.’ 

‘I will never bow to facts, my love, 
when they go against my conscience.’ 

Mr, Sydney, who was reading the 
newspaper in a corner of the room, laid 
it down to ask Mrs. Thornton what was 
the precise meaning of bowing to a fact ? 
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Mrs. Thornton never hesitated; the 
readiness of her answers was quite re- 
markable ; and it was with the most 
triumphant rapidity that she exclaim- 
ed,— 

‘To yield one’s own opinions, Mr. 
Sydney, to the tyrannical force of mate- 
rial obstacles.’ 

‘Then, I suppose you do not intend 
to expose yourself to the very material 
obstacle which Miss Ginevra’s presence 
will oppose to your theory of her non- 
entity ?’ 

‘I shall meet her,’ returned Mrs. 
Thornton, with a deep sigh, ‘as some- 
thing that exists, indeed, but which 
ought never to have existed.’ —Vol. i. p. 
176, 177. 


Last on our list is Zoss and Gain, 
a work originally announced with a 
second title, which has since been 
withdrawn, perhaps from a fear that 
The Story of a Convert might too 
readily remind us of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s late Story of a Feather. 

Whether report be correct in at- 
tributing the book to Mr. Newman, 
we would not venture too positively 
to say. A tale of this kind—a book of 
jokes and gossip, of eating and drink- 
ing, of smartnesses, levities, and most 
probably personalities—appears a 
somewhat undignified vehicle for the 
opinions of one who has long been 
revered as a prophet and a saint ; 
but still it may be Mr. Newman's ; 
for Romanism does not sharpen the 
sense of propriety. The style in 
many passages reminds us strongly 
of the supposed author; while the 
greater part of the work is so differ- 
ent in character from those writings 
by which alone we know him, that 
no likeness of style could be expected 
to exist. 

It certainly does not come from 
any one of the other late converts to 
Romanism with whose productions 
we have any acquaintance. It is 
free from the feeble dilettantism of 
one, from the sickening affectation of 
another, and from the clumsy ef- 
frontery of a third. It is, indeed, 
marked by an air of experienced 
shrewdness, which would seem to 
take it altogether away from the 
younger members of the party. And 
while the characters are for the most 
part taken from among the younger 
members of the university, it appears 

wack pasdioemamntmntinteamniamaeden 
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to us that the conversation which is 
put into their mouths is such as 
would be devised for them by one 
who regarded them from a consider- 
able height of years and standing, 
rather than by one who had himself 
lately passed through the earlier 
stages of academic life. It is, we 
should say, more probably the work 
of Mr. Newman, refreshed | by young 
acquaintance, than of a « lisciple 1 look- 
ig up to him, imitating him, and 
orrowing from his discourse. 

“Bi ut, perhaps, nothing weighs with 
1s so much in the question of au- 
thorship, as the manner in which 
the supposed writer is himself men- 
tioned. A follower of Mr. Newman, 
writing ~ story 0 fan Oxford man’s 
conversion, icht have been expe cted 
to represent his prophet as the grand 
figure—lofty, wonderful, all-influ- 
encing. Here, on the contrary, the 
convert is described as developing 
into a Romanist without any teacher 
—as carefully shunning the s 
and the coteries of Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman; while the ‘ intellec- 
tual chief’ himselfis only twice men- 
tioned, under the more 
1an awful name of ‘Smith, 
such fashion as the follow- 


i 
} 


crmons 


an id that 
familiar t] 
and in 
ing :— 


‘But the Puseyites ars 
distinct,’ said Sheffield 
he never speaks decidedly in 
questions. I know 
to remain in Italy for some 
listance from any E 
could not help it—a 
him if he mi 
tholic churches ; 


not always so 
‘ There’s Smith, 
j difficult 
lL nan who Was coin? 
years, at a 
glish chapel— he 
who came to ask 
ght communicate in the Ca 
he could not get an ¢ 
swer from him; he would not say 

r no.’ , 

‘Then he won’t have many 
that’s all,’ said Charl 

* But he has more than Dr. 
nswered Sheffield. 

‘Well, I can’t understand it,’ said 
Charles. ‘ He ought not. Perhaps they 
won't stay.’ 

‘The truth is,’ said Sheffield, 
pect he is more of a sceptic 
—P. 109. 


n 
} 


followers, 


Pusey,’ 


‘T sus- 


} 
bottom.’ 


Mr. Newman might write thus of 


himself ; ; but no disciple, surely, 
would venture to do so. 

If Mr. Newman be the author, we 
have to congratulate him on a vast 
improvement in his spirits since we 
last met with him in print. For 
never did we read any thing so sad 
as the Essay on Developeme nt. What- 
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ever else we may have felt in the 
perusal, the main feeling which 
mixed with all, and rose above all, 
was pity for the author's state of 
mind. He seemed to have an utter 
deadness of heart, a want of all in- 
terest and affection for any thing. 
Coldly and dispassionately, without 
appearing to care for either work, 
he _ in ‘building again the 
things which he had destroyed,’ and 
in destroying those which he had 
built in better days. He had, as it 
were, chosen the motto, that ‘ nought 
is every thing, and every —_ is 
ought ;’ and nought and every thing 
alike to him. "Hees | there, 
indeed, there was an cffort—altoge- 
ther too visibly forced—to get up a 
in behalf of som 


mystical fers ur 
and unscriptur: 
tenct of Rom nism; but the genera 
air of ‘the book was such as we have 
lescribed—one of icy coldness and 
ressible desolation. 
Now, however, this 


irded as 


vere 
were 


especially offensive 


be reg 
creat change. The 
France, the 
Lan 


baal 


progress across 
nae of 
rn in the 
to have agreed with 
We still find the same 
theory as before—the same style of 

gument, only pushed yet further 
tha in in the Essay ; the same strange 
mixture of an all- questioning scepti- 
cism with a fanaticism which craves 
after impossibilities to believe. But 
the ground on which these are = 
played is different; cheerlessness ha 
been succeeded 

‘he story is very 
more than a 


Paris and 
sres, the sojo 
City,’ appear 


our author. 


by abs solute gaiety. 

‘ slight — little 
thread on which to 
hang the sketches of character and 
the arguments. Charles Reding, the 
son of a respectab le ‘old orthodox’ 
clergyman, is thrown at Oxford in 
the way of various influences. He 
is perple Sion! and distressed by much 
that he hears, and takes the very 
sensible resolution of minding his 
proper studies and his plain religious 
_ es, without entans gling > himself in 
heological controversy. ~The result 
: different from what ordinary peo- 
ple would expect ; while he plies his 
Aristotle anc Sophoc les, a system ot 
religious opinions insens sibly grows 
up within his mind; and at length, 
on taking an account of his impres- 
sions, and comparing thenp with what 

is said around him, he finds that he 
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Roman doctrine without knowing 
them to be such. 

We are told in the Preface that 
this is not the real ‘history of any 
ndividual mind ;’ and we altogether 
disbelieve the possibility of such a 
ease. Nothing, at least,can be more 
inlike the progress of Mr. Newman 
and his friends. They were a party 
closely banded together, depending 
much on mutual sympathy and en- 
couragement, pushing and drawing 
each other onwards, until, step by 
step, they reached the final point. 
This story of a solitary mind, there- 
fore, cannot be meant as an apology 
for them. 

The title might lead us to expect 
um answer to Miss Harris in the 
detail of an opposite experience on 
the journey From Oxford to Rome. 
Chis is not, indeed, given in the his- 
tory of the hero; for the last page 
earries him no further than his re- 
ception into the Romish communion, 
md leaves us in ignorance of his 
ifter course. But an answer does 
seem to be intended in the case of his 
friend Willis, who is described as 
becoming a Romanist with less of 
preparation; and very curiously he 
answers. He owns that there is 
much in Romanism which must 
shock a Christian instinct ; but this, 
he contends, is a trial of faith: one 
who has found the Church must 
get over all that might lead him to 
doubt her. 

I don’t know (he said) what is meant 
y saying that we ought to have faith, 
that faith is a grace, that faith is the 
means of our salvation, if there is nothing 
to exercise it. Faith goes against sight ; 
vell, then, unless there are sights which 
ffend you, there is nothing for it to go 
ugainst.—P. 278. 


But why, we must ask, should this 
principle be applied in favour of 
Romanism alone? Why should not 
un Anglican, a Methodist, a Quaker, 
« Swedenborgian, say the same of 
his church? Why should not a 
Mormonite plead that, although 
thievery and polygamy may shock ¢ 
Christian instinct, yet, since he has 
iound the church at Nauvoo, he may 
not question any thing which Nauvoo 
sanctions or professes? Why should 
it not be argued that things are right 
and true in proportion as they call 
ior faith; ¢e. on this principle, in 


has embraced all the chief points of 
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proportion as they are shocking to 
our best feelings ? 

Let us take a specimen of the 
manner in which Mr. Willis deals 
with awkward realities :— 

Do tell me (it is said to him), just tell 
me, how can you justify the mass, as it 
is performed abroad? How can it be 
called a ‘reasonable service,’ when all 
parties conspire to gabble it over, as if it 
mattered not a jot who attended to it, or 
even understood it ? 


The following is a part of the an- 
swer :— 


Ah, that faith should be necessary in 
such a matter, and that what is so natural 
and becoming under the circumstances, 
should have need of an explanation! I 
declare, to me (he said, and he clasped 
his hands on his knees, and looked for- 
ward as if soliloquising)—to me nothing 
is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, 
so overcoming as the mass, said as it is 
| could attend masses for 
ever, and not be tired. It is not a mere 
form of words, it is a great action, the 
greatest action that can be on earth. 
« Words are necessary, but as 
means, not as ends; they are not mere 
addresses to the Throne of Grace, they 
are instruments of what is far higher — 


among us. 


of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry 
on, as if impatient to fulfil their mission. 
Quickly they go, the whole is quick ; for 
they are all parts of one integral action. 
Quickly they go, for they are awful words 
of sacrifice ; they are a work too great to 
delay upon; as when it was said in the 
beginning, ‘ What thou doest, do quick- 
ly’ [!!!] Quickly they pass; for the 
Lord Jesus goes with them, as He passed 
along the lake in the days of His flesh, 
quickly calling first one and then another. 
Quickly th *y pass; because ‘ as the light- 
ning which shineth from one part of the 
heaven unto the other, so is the coming 

Quickly they pass ; 
for they are the words of the Lord de- 
scending in the cloud, and proclaiming the 
name of the Lord as He passes by,—* The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
soodness and truth!’ And as Moses on 
the mountain, so we too ‘make haste 
and bow our heads to the earth, and 
worship ;’ so we, all around, each in his 
place, look out for the great advent, 
‘ waiting for the moving of the waters.’ 
—Pp. 291, 292. 

The question naturally suggests 
itself, Is the Romish Church entitled 
to the benefit of this extraordinary 
apology ? Does she not rather re- 
gard the ‘ gabbling’ of the mass as a 
corruption, prevailing in spite of 


of the Son of man.’ 
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canons and orders which forbid it ? 
But we shall not disturb the dusty 
repose of our Gavanti and Marténe 
in order to inform ourselves on this 
point ; for it is evidently impossible 
to deal with such a reasoner as the 
author of the rhapsody which has 
just been quoted. When driven 
from one shift, he has only to betake 
himself to another: an opponent can 
never hope to fix him. The argu- 
mentative skill for which Mr. New- 
man was once distinguished has ac- 
tually become a disease. Nothing 
can be safe from its attacks; there 
is nothing which it will not defend, 
and even extol. He is pleased to 
conclude in favour of Romanism, 
but it is evident that he could con- 
clude equally well for infidelity. As 
an instrument for the discovery of 
truth, such reasoning is utterly use- 
less; indeed it would lead to the 
inference that no truth of any kind 
can exist. 

We cannot afford space to astonish 
our readers by any further exhibi- 
tions of “gs writer's mingled fana- 
ticism and scepticism, or to amuse 
them with extracts from the lighter 
scenes. We must, however, quote 
the description of the religious order 
through which Charles Reding is 
received intothe Romish communion; 
and this, be it observed, is another 
point of connexion with Mr. New- 
man: for it was to a Passionist that 
he, too, owed his reception, and the 
extract which we are about to pro- 
duce is followed in the book by an 
account of the individual, ‘ Father 
Domenico de Matre Dei 
lukewarm and 


In the self-indulgent 


eighteenth century, Father Paul of the 
Cross was divinely moved to found a 
congregation, in some respects more 
ascetic than the primitive hermits and 


the orders of the middle : It was not 
fast, or silence, or poverty, which dis- 
tinguished it, though here, too, 
wanting in strictness ; but 
its venerable founder, on the Celian 
Hill, hangs an iron discipline » or scourge, 
studded with nails, which is a memorial, 
not only of his own self-inflicted suffer- 


ings, but of those of his Italian family. 





it is not 
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Their object was as remarkable as thei 
intensity ; penance, 
respect the end of all self-chastise ment ; 
but in the instance of the Passionists th 
use of the scourge is specially directed t 
the benefit of their 
apply the pain to the 
souls in purgatory, or 


indeed, is in on 


neighbour. Thi 
benefit of the hol 
they undergo it 
audience. On thei 
when their wor 


rouse a careless 


missions, ds seem uttere 
in vain, they have been known suddenly 
to undo their habit, and to scourge tl 

selves with sharp knives or razors, eryil 
out to the horrified people, that th 
would not shew mer flesh t 
they they were addressing too 


pity on their own perishing souls.—P 


cy to their 
whom 


010, O44. 


How strangely is the 
changed upon us! It is not many 
years since John ag’ could find 
nothing more horrible in heathen- 
ism—nothing more lou ily. calling fo: 
missionary exertion to abolish it- 
than the practice of gashing the files! 
with knives in the worship of idols 
and we all remember John’s ludi- 
crous blunder between knives and 
himes, with the inimitable ridicul 
which it provoked from Sydne: 
Smith. But, lo! the practice whic! 
was lately regarded as about th 
worst of heathen abominations i 
actually held up to admiration as a 
mark of the most advanced Christ 
ianity! And no doubt the adoption yn 
of the knife (or hime) by the Pa 
sionists, from the ancient prophets of 
Baal and the modern idolaters of the 
South Sea Islands, will be intro 
duced with great effect into the next 
edition of Mr. Newman’s Essay, 
an illustration of that process of a - 
velopement by which things ori 
nating without the Church come ti 
be incorporated with the Catholic 
system. 

But we must have done; 
article has exceeded its 
limits, although we have confined 
ourselyes to the survey of certail 
works of religious fiction, without 
entering on any more general con- 
siderations as to the merits of th 
class to which they belong. On that 
subject we may, perhaps, have some- 
thing to say hereafter. 


work 


for our 
intended 
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A BALLAD. 






1pueReE is a fair tree growing 
Amidst a fertile plain, 
There is a river flowing, 
Beneath a mountain chain. 


A king had there his dwelling, 
His chieftains filled the land, 
Their mighty squadrons swelling 

His pride in such a band. 


And steeds of Arab breeding, 
And many a groom of skill, 
And gallant falcons feeding, 
Were servants at his will. 


And maids of rarest beauty, 
Who gave with ready zeal 

Such love as purchased duty 
Can feel, or feign to feel. 


The king was brave in battle ; 
Like music in his ear 

Had been the charge’s rattle, 
And warrior’s lusty cheer. 


His open hand was ready 
To all who sought its aid; 
His faith was fixed and steady 


When once its pledge was made. 


And so he lived in pleasure 
For summers many a one ; 
For thought he had no leisure 
Till half his life was done. 






At last he felt a sadness 

That would not yield to art; 
No banquet gave him gladness, 
No beauty touched his heart. 


His fairest handmaids weeping, 
Their monarch tended well ; 

But still, awake or sleeping, 
He heard a funeral knell. 


A phantom chilled his spirit. 
Unutterable woe 

He dreamed he must inherit, 
For deeds done long ago. 


The bards his tale of glories 
They chanted loud and long, 
And all his warlike stories 
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When he was young and strong. 





(a.p. 40.) 





Sut music could not waken 
An echo in his soul, 

For the monarch’s mind wasshaken 
By thoughts of deepest dole. 


* Away,’ he cried, ‘ ye singers! 
Away, ye maidens fair! 

To me ye are the bringers 
Of grief ye cannot share. 


Away, all words of joyance ; 
Away, these flowers and wine ; 

Your smiles are but annoyance 
When I can’t pay with mine. 


But leave Rebecca only, 
She’s grave amid the gay, 
And kind though ever lonely— 
‘To her my woes I'll say,’ 


Each minstrel and cach maiden 
Abandoned straight the room, 
With lights and wine-cups laden, 
And left him in the gloom. 


But swect Rebecca, bending, 
Approached her sorrowing lord, 

Her love with reverence blending, 
She waited for his word. 


He sighed and said, ‘ In riot 
And boisterous revelry, 

I spent a youth unquiet 

With wine and minstrel glee. 


And woman sought my favour, 
And fooled my boyish mind ; 

To life she added flavour, 

And her glances made me blind 


At length, when love was labour, 
I took the warrior’s shield, 

And waved my conquering sabre 
In many a battle-field. 


With love and war when sated, 
My manhood’s prime was come ; 
My joys and cares I rated, 
And found an even sum. 


Alas! what sad delusion 

Had been my lengthened toil ; 
My mind was all confusion, 
My peace a vain turmoil. 














So then I ceased to wander, 
And here resolved to dwell ; 
Content no more to squander 


A life I loved so well. 














Long years are now gone over, 
But still my thought remains ; 

No sereen will fairly cover 

The burden of my chains. 


















For self is still the leader 
My fancy follows true ; 
My self on self a feeder, 


Now turns for hope to you.’ 














The damsel’s eyes were hidden, 
IIer visage sad as night, 

And tear-drops flowed unbidden, 

In pity for his plight. 























At length a smile came stealing 
U ag cious o’er her iace 5 
Calm, dignified, revealing 

A maid of lofty race. 





























Her humb le gesture altered 
When she began to speak, 

And her courage never faltered 
Thouch tears were on her cheek. 


























‘Your warriors rushed in fury 
On my far western land; 

They swept the hills of Jewry, 

And ravaged Jordan’s strand. 

















And me they brought unwilling 
To dwell in your hareem ; 

Blind creatures we! fulfilling 

What right to God may seem. 























The prophets of my nation, 
In awful strains have told 
Of His great indignation 

At mighty kings of old. 





















His secret councils trembled, 
And died upon their tongue ; 

But their people they assembled, 

To them His law they sung. 


They said in tones of thunder, 
That tillers of the earth 
And kings, alike, were under 

The laws of human birth. 






































Jehovah's will, the master, 
Ordained that all submit ; 

His ire would rage the faster 
The more they fought with it. 











‘Twas thus my parents taught me 
In childhood’s early years, 

Before your riders caught me 
Amid my virgin fears. 
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But once there came a Teacher, 
His face myself have seen ; 
And I hearkened to the Preacher, 

And I loved His placid mien. 


For His words they were caressing, 
And a comfort still to me 
Is the memory of His blessing 
By the waves of Galilee. 





Iie spoke of God the Father, 
The mighty Lord of all, 
Who would His children gather, 
And shelter great and small. 





Who loved the poorest being 
Ilis power had framed to live ; 

Whose Spirit was all seeing, 

All able to forgive— 


Eternal—ever present 
In every distant sphere ; 
} “e) le . 
A solemn thought, yet pleasant, 
‘To those who serve Him here. 





\nd then the Teacher uttered 
A wo rd unl heard before, 
Profounder than aught muttered 

by sai of yore,— 





Chat * ye love one another 
Is my command to you ; 
If God so loves your brother, 


The like ye weil may do. 


In love and faith thus trusting, 
Your lives in peace will flow ; 
All doubts themselves adjusting, 
For God has willed it so. 


Now judge, my sheik, if truthful, 
The maxims that Ie gave ; 
They ‘re told by me, a youthful 
And humble Hebrew slave. 


But godlike was the speaker, 
And powerful His spell ; 
Though He Himself was meeker 
Than word of mine can tell. 


Thy life has been a daring, 
A pitiless career — 

No captive ever sparing, 

No rest to bow and spear ; 





No thought of tearful mothers, 
Or timid maids like me, 

Divided from their brothers 
‘To make a sport for thee. 


Our grief, the fearful reaping 
Of many a fierce forayy 

Our woes, awake or sleeping, 
Have scared thy peace away. 
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Oh! change my Arab lover, 
Thou Lord of Desart Lords! 

Repent, thou Desart Rover, 

Thou Chief of Desart Hordes ! 






Bethink that life is fleeting, 
And memory remains ; 

That love and mercy meeting 

Should loose the prison chains. 


And I will love thee dearer 
When all thy state is gone ; 

And conscience will be clearer 

When justice has been done.’ 


The damscel’s look nn 
Her eloquent appeal, 
i 
Had gained her the ascendant, 


The meed of hearty zeal. 


The mighty Rover beckoned, 

And melted into tears — 
‘Those moments she has reckoned 
The best of all her years. 
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There is a fair tree growing 
Amidst a fertile plain, 

There is a river flowing 

Beneath a mountain ‘chain, 


And there a peas 


ant lowly 
Abides the Desart King ; 

No train of slaves unholy 

The scene disquieting : 


Rut his Rebecca tending 
A flock of peaceful sheep, 
Has taught that lord unbending 
Ilow good men sink to sleep. 


Their bones in dust have perished, 
And ages past away 

FON cae , : . 

Cheir memory have cherished 
l'o grace a Poet's lay; 





But Truth is still surviving, 
A Truth we all may share, 

And Time, for ever striving, 

Will waste his efforts there. 


A. C. 8 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


wNFIN, the young doctor was in 
: love: he was quite mad. But it 

was all nonsense, I was not in love. 
After he had raved about love, how- 
ever, for a good long time, he began 
to talk of marriage; and then I be- 
gan to think of great rich London, 
and a fine house, and how grand 
little Cécile would be, and so I 
thought I would be the young doc- 
tor’s wife; for when the old doctor 
died, he said he would come into his 
practice, and get a guinea every time 
he felt the pulse: but as to love, it 
was all nonsense, I did not know 
what it meant. 

One day the young doctor came 
to my apartment in what you calla 
fuss, 

‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ chére amie, I must 
0, ‘3 must fly, the old doctor is ill!’ 

Go, then,’ I said. 

‘But not till you are mine — my 
wn!’ and he leaned upon these last 
words ; because Englishmen think so 
much of property, that they speak 
even of their wives as a part of it. 

‘Ah!’ I replied, ‘that will be 
too long, mon ami; the old doctor 


will die, and another will get in his 


Parr II. 


paurcre pelite! 
’ 
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place before you. 


See you now. I 
cannot be married in this old black 


robe, that is clear; well, 1 must have 
a trousseau also to take to your fine 
London house : besides, there is Cécile, 
she must come with 
us. 

The young doctor looked very 
grave, just as if he were at a con- 
sultation; a little what you call puz- 
zled. Then he said,— 

‘ You will have time enough for 
all that afte — my love, for you 
must stay here when I am in Eng- 
land.’ 

Now, when I heard that, I laughed, 
and pretended to wave my hand. 

‘ Ah, that is English love!’ I said. 
* Yes, yes, I love you as my life; I 
vo to London, and you rest here. 
Yes, yes, I love you as my life! 
Adieu, adieu! I love you very much 

—adieu! 

‘You are provoking!’ said my 
doctor; ‘that is because you do not 
underst: nd. Listen! I will explain. 
We will be married quietly ; quite en 
secret, as it were, first ; and then I will 
go to London, for fear the old doctor 
should die; and you will stay in 
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Paris and get your robes, and have 
your érousseau all ready, and then I 
will come back, and we shall be mar- 
ried over again in any way you please. 
I will leave you plenty of money, 
for lL have put 2000 francs into the 
bank for you.’ 

* But what for should we be mar- 
ried twice?’ I asked. ‘Is not one 
time enough ? Will you not be quite 
sure Lam your own, unless we have 
two weddings ?’ 

The young doctor laughed, and 
put his arms around me. I did not 
like that, and cried,— 

* Allez donc! allez!’ 

In short, all his argument went 
for nothing; and though he clapped 
his heart and cried,— 

‘Tam in loveTI am very much 
in love!’ I did not like to marry him 
in that sort of way,—in a hurry, and 
in secret, and in an old black robe. 
I wanted little Cécile to be carried to 
the church with us, dressed in a nice 
white robe, and to see her clap her 
little hands with joy at all the fine 
sights ; for if the marriage was not a 
little gay, and comme il faut, in my 
opinion it was better not to be mar- 
ried at all. 

Then the doctor said plainly that 
if I would agree to his wish he would 
put the 2000 francs in my hands, 
and never ask any account of how I 
spent them. That was generous. 

‘See, now, my friend,’ I replied, 
* you say you love me much ?’ 

* More than my life!’ 

‘Well, I believe it, votld tout. 
But your love will not go away ina 
few weeks; it will last so long as 
that, will it not ?’ 

‘For life!’ said the young doc- 
tor, lifting his eyes up to the ceiling, 
and squeezing his heart very hard. 

‘ That is more even than I thought 
of; but if you are so sure it will last, 
why, then it is clear the 2000 francs 
will be as safe for me in the bank as 
in my hands. I would rather not 
take them out till you come back, 
and I can get all [ want to make the 
preparations without taking them out 
sooner. 

In short, the young doctor could 
not get the marriage made as he 
wanted, and so he said no more about 
the francs ; but when he was just de- 
parting he said to me in much haste, 
that 1 had better not prepare my 
trousseau till he returned. 
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* Very well,’ I said, ‘I will do 
nothing till you write to tell me; 
and then if you are in very great 
haste, you can tell me to get some of 
the money you have put in the 
bank,’ 

He answered this speech without 
words; and I called over the stair- 
case as he was running down,— 

‘If you do not write to me, chi 
ami, what shall I think ?” 

He looked up to me; oh, such a 
tragic look! 

* Think!’ said he, with expres- 
sion; ‘ think that my fate is accom- 
plished !” 

So the young doctor departed to 
London, in hopes to step into the old 
doctor's shoes, as you say here ; and 
when he was gone I was lonely ; for 
somehow, when one is accustomed to 
a lover, one misses him when he is 
gone; and so the first evening I felt 
lonely, I sat down and wrote to m) 
aunt. ‘This was my letter :— 


Ma BONNE Maratne,—So here is 
good news at last! A great large spider 
has been spinning—did you not find it in 
your chamber also?—oh, such a web! 
and not for flies this time—not at all. 
Your omen comes true at last; and it is 
England, always England ! 

See, now, my good fortune! Thi 
young doctor has become mad for me; 
yes, he loves me to distraction—zune belle 
passion ; not a calculation, like poor Vic- 
toire. The English are not so cold as w 
heard ; and then it is always marriage 
marriage sur le champ! That is right, 
you know. The young doctor wanted 
to have me married twice; first, in my 
old black robe, before my trousseau was 
ready, and again in a manner 
comme il faut. 

Well, ma chére, we have arranged all 
that. I would not be married in the old 
black robe, that would not be lucky ; we 
will make the wedding in the best style ; 
we shall be rich enough for that. He 
has 2000 franes in a bank here, and he 
gives me these in lieu of a corbeille de 
noces! What think you ofthat? We 
shall live in London, Cécile and all. The 
young doctor loves Cécile: he will be a 
good papa. You will come, too, chere 
Maraine. We shall have a grand house 
in London, and a pretty chamber for my 
good Maraine. Adieu! give a kiss to 
Cécile from her mamma ; 


mor 


NINA. 


So there was my letter ; I thought 
it a pretty letter; but when I read 
it over, [ found I had. forgotten 
something ; so I put this :— 
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Post Scriptum.—1 forgot to tell you 
that my young doctor has left me and 
gone to London, because the old doctor 
is ill. So I shall not have the 2000 francs 
till he comes back, for I would not take 
them till I am to prepare my ¢rousseau. 


This post seriptum was the first 
part of my letter which my god- 
mother replied to, though it was her 
usual way to begin to answer at the 
first line, and answer line for line 
down to the end. 

She first said she was sorry the 
doctor had gone, and she was sorry 
[ had not been married in the old 
robe; but, above all, she was sorry 
[ had not taken the francs before his 
departure. 

*You are a child,’ she said; ‘when 
good fortune is coming to us we should 
put out our hands to draw it in and hold 
it fast, or else the omen will fail. If you 
did not wish to be married, why, per- 
haps, it was as well not; but then you 
might have had that money in your hand 
now just the same: you could keep it as 
well as the banker. This is great good 
luck, if it comes true; but the great 
spider was spinning when the fine Des- 
saix came, and it brought no luck. But 
we must not doubt, the omen certainly 
was good; that spider might then be 
spinning for this good fortune; that is 
quite natural: and do I not know what 
I saw last night on my path ? 

‘ Listen, my child,’ went on my good 
aunt, having quite reasoned away her 
scepticism; ‘I will tell you a thing: 
you may be sure that you mistake about 
the money you call francs. The English 
are so rich they never reckon money in 
francs, but in livres sterling. Do not 
I know that? Did not the employé at 
our bank tell me that he has had their 
livres in gold in the bank, but no Eng- 
lish franes. 

‘One livre sterling is worth I do not 
know quite how many francs; and, as 
the young doctor has left the money for 
you in the bank, you may be sure it is 
2000 livres sterling; a pretty portion, 
ma chére! And so, petite, I will tell 
you what is best. You shall go to Lon- 
don and be a grand lady, and Cécile, too, 
if you must take her, but I will remain 
chez moi. England is cold, and there is 
no end of fog; and all the people kill 
themselves, or die of what they call the 
black sickness ; so you will be very happy 
there: but I willstay in France, and you 
shall send me some of your livres sterling 
to buy back my little propriété, for I 
am not so well without my old chez moi.’ 


This was my good oid aunt’s letter; 
then I waited for one from my doc- 
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tor. Ah! without doubt, I thought, 
it will be a little exalted—so full of 
love ; it will be all un coup de poig- 
nard, or Nina for a wife. But one 
day passed, and many days passed, 
and no letter of love came to Nina. 
At last my old friend who got me 
pupils and my piano, came to make 
me a visit, and said my neighbour, 
the young doctor, had departed. 

‘ Yes, I answered, ‘and I sup- 
pose he will now soon come back.’ 

‘Come back!’ said he. ‘Is he 
to come back ?” 

* Mais oui !’ I replied, opening my 
great, large brown eyes, and looking 
at him with an air so béte, from mere 
surprise, that when I recollected my- 
self the blood ran up into my face. 

‘Ah! ha—a—a!” said the old 
man, nodding his head slowly, as he 
brought out the sounds. ‘ You know 
all that, do you? Ah! ha—a—a!’ 

I was ashamed, and, to get out of 
the scrape, I answered,— 

‘I ask pardon, monsieur; I only 
know that Monsieur le Docteur 
will return; that is to say, I only 
thought he would return ; because — 
because — you know he left some 
money in the bank.’ 

‘But no,’ said the old friend; 
‘not at all, he took his money with 
him. It was only this day I was at 
the bank, and they asked me for his 
address in London, because there had 
been some small mistake in his ac- 
count. See, I wrote it on that paper, 
and the employé copied it into the 
book.’ 

The old man drew out a scrap of 
paper from his pocket and handed it 
to me. I twisted it in my fingers, 
forgetting to look at it, nor did I 
well hear the half of what he had 
said. ‘He took the money with 
him,’ was all I clearly heard. 

When the visitor had gone away I 
had that paper still in my hand, and I 
put it up in my xécessaire to be a 
souvenir of my young doctor; for I 
saw the big spider was likely to cheat 
us again, and that neither the livres 
sterling nor the 2000 francs would 
come back to Paris. I did not begin 
to prepare my trousseau ; I waited for 
the letter, and waited, but it did not 
come; and so I began to think my 
young doctor’s ‘fate’ was ‘accom- 
plished.’ Poor Nina! my last cha- 
teau tumbled down with him. Last? 
—ch, no! 
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I will pass over a bit; there is no 
use telling the half of the things one 
goes through. All that would be 
what you call hum-drum; that is, 
all that is most important to one’s self, 
but not important to any one else. 

Well, the young doctor had become 
an old story; we gave him up, as you 
say. Even my good aunt said it was 
of no consequence whether it were 
livres sterling or only one-franc pieces, 
of which he had 2000. My music- 
teaching got on badly; I wa 
make a fortune; | 
Dorado was somewhere on my for- 
ward route, if I could only get to it. 
England was the land o ld, and to 
England all my thoughts and hopes 
were turned. My dlanchisseuse, a 
very pretty young woman, often told 
me wondertul tales of its wealth, 
which she had heard from an opera- 
tive who lodged in her father's hou 
The people there made gol 
not told how; not 
but was éapissé 


nted to 
was sure som 


a workman’s hous¢ 


from to p to bottom. 


‘Ah, if I could get to England!’ 


I cried. ‘* But then | 
little English.’ 

‘No matter for that,’ said my 
washerwoman; ‘our young : 
man told me I cou 
first town of Eng 
saying only tw 

“6 Ah! | pray 
cried, eagerly 
lish.’ 

‘Ido not knov 
she repli 
what j 
he used to 
often. They were, ‘] 

[ did not know 
either, but when I 
found they sh | 
= nn Lng lish, n 
50 dr iW ling. 
boat on the Seine: 
the railroad was 
went by the , 

i ae ton tl 

still new to me, ae ol 

it was! low j Ww shed 

be creeping round my knees, that I 
might shew her the green banks, and 
islands, and chateaux, and all fine old 
Normandy. Often did I poees my 
two hands on my beating heart, 
and look up to the ‘bright sky. Oh, 
fair France! la belle France! how 
lovely you looked when I was leaving 


only know a 


work- 
travel from th« 


land to London by 


ale 
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return nm 
same young 
with young 


you! Leaving you to 
more !—no more with the s 
heart that beat then 
warm life! 

Under the canopy a young coup! 
were ne the man was = 
young ; but, after looking at him som 
time, you omaa say nothing more of 
him. He was quite a young man 
He often looked at me, and appeared 
to notice my cestasy or sorrow. His 
wife was a pretty young woman, fing 
looking, but she frowned often when 
he was not observing her. There 
was an air of abandon about her ; sh 
had not the cold, distrustful look ot 
Englishwomen. She was very so- 
liciteus about him, watched hin 
when he spoke to me, 
anxious to k« i 


was not like a 


1 


and seem 
ather side. She 
renchwoman, treat- 
ing men as her slaves; but rather 
in that respect like Englishwomen, 
looking to be the slave of me 
Wh en [ was with them they spok 
Italian to each other, which I coul 
judge of; but their French was not 
I thought the lady de- 
Italian, for she had net 
air; nor was she like 
though she spoke some ¢ 
age also. As for the hus- 
aw he was English at 
his servant ealicd him my lord 
n I said I was going to Eng 
i time, and 

’ language, 
began to speak English tog 
They were quite living pol: 

We travelled all the way 
to that hard-n town—South- 
ampton; but before we got ther 
the poor lady was decidedly jealou 
of me. I did not wish to give | 
any cause to be so. Her husb 
said his servants must take all trou 
ble from me in landing in a strang 
country, and that was a great hel 
to me. 

We went to the same 
not knowing the ways of England, | 
went at once to my sleeping-room 
In the evening a note came to m¢ 
from my lord; they were to go t 
London the next morning, and woul 
save me trouble if I travelled with 
them. The offer was a temptation ; 
but I had seen the uneasiness of the 
poor wife, and however silly it might 
be, [ could not increase it.Certainly, 

in the hétei of Havre, my lord would 
have knocked at my door and de- 
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together 


imed 
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manded to speak ; but as we were in 
England I wrote a little billet, say- 
ing I had a headache, and would rest 
the next day, but consigned to his 
care a letter of recommendation to a 
man of business in London, whom I 
requested to meet me the day after 
he received it. I met this gentle- 
man accordingly on my arrival, who 
brought me to the lodging he had 
provided for me. And there I was 
in London, great, busy, sombre Lon- 
don, with its living masses, not onc 
of whom knew, or cared to know, 
that I had arrived among them! We 
talk of growing sentimental among 
the green fields, and woods, and 
streams—ah, there is no such place 
for sentiment as London! especially 
when one arrives a stranger there, 
and is poor. 1 entered a small house 
in a small street; but what a sur- 
prising impression it gave me at 
once! ‘The neatness, the covered 
floors, the aid of all that your great 
national word ‘ comfort’ is meant 
to signify! My salon was about 
fifteen feet long, and about ten feet 
wide, with a large round table that 
very nearly filled it from the fire- 
place to the opposite wall. The 
grate was covered with cut paper ; 
and on the mantelshelf was either 
an emperor or a figure of Prince 
Albert, in a rainbow dress (it was a 
china figure), holding a skull in one 
hand, and pointing to it, with a very 
Bluebeard look, to the royal lady 
who stood with a fan in her hand 
beside him. And there were two 
china swans swimming on green 
grass, with pink wings, and some- 
thing like black whiskers; and a 
little Napoleon—such a perfect little 
Napoleon for one penny—mon em- 
pereur!—holding his hand on his 
chest, and looking just as if, like one 
of his prisoners of war who had got 
his English from a dictionary, he 
was saying, ‘I have got one very 
bad pain in my portmanteau.’ Well, 
this was my coup-d’vil in my Lon- 
don apartment. Are such things 
ever forgotten ? 

The next day I was unpacking in 
my nécessaire, 1 found the address 
of my young doctor. I shewed it to 
my hostess, and she said it was quite 
close by. I explained as well as I 
could that I wanted that doctor to 
come to see me, and she sent for 
him. 
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Doctors seldom come very soon— 

that does not look like too much 
practice. It was nearly dark when 
the young doctor arrived to see his 
patient, quite in ignorance of who 
she was. I had put myself in a 
large arm-chair at the side of the 
room, nearly behind the door; he 
drove up in a fine cabriolet—that 
looked like livres sterling, certainly, 
more than francs. The maid brought 
in just before him, as he made his 
entrée, a pair of glaring candles on a 
tray, and the light dazzled the doc- 
tor. She put them on the table, 
flaring up as they were, just between 
him and me, so that he had to re- 
move one in order to get a view of 
my figure. Then I rose up, and 
thought I grew very tall, and made 
him a profound salutation, and said, ; 

‘Pardon, Monsieur le Docteur, 
my impatience to know if your fate 
were accomplished ?’ 

He stood staring with his hat in 
his hand; and I made him another 
salute and walked out of the room. 
I stayed in the other chamber until 
I heard him go away; it was not 
very soon. Perhaps he thought I 
would come back. He sent me a 
note afterwards to say, he would be 
happy to be of any service to me if 
I meant to remain any time in Lon- 
don. I lighted my taper with the 
note to seal a letter to my poor 
Maraine. 

My lodgings were very nice, but 
they cost one livre sterling by the 
week, and I had only brought three 
with me to England. So I told my 
10stess how much money I had got, 
and she kindly said I had better get 
another apartment as soon as possi- 
ble. I sent for the gentleman who 
had taken them, to ask him where i 
could get a little chamber, and he 
did not know; and said I could not 
live respectably in England in one 
room. ‘Then he told me that the 
young lord who had sent him my 
letter of recommendation had called 
on him since to learn my address, 
and he had given it; and he said it 
he came back for me, I had better 
see him, because he might be of use 
to me, for he was what you call‘ a 
sprig of nobility,’ the son or the 
brother of a marquis. So the sprig 
of nobility came to see me, and i 
received him, and inquired for Ma- 
dame la femme. 
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said he, moving on his 
looking every where but at 
‘You speak of that lady 
were my wife—she is not 


seat, and 
my eyes. 
as if she 
so.” 

‘So much the 
both,’ I answered. 

Then he began to speak like what 
is called a fop, and in a simpleton 
sort of manner, as if he wished me to 
perceive that he was so very much 
in love with himself he could not be 
at the trouble of being very much 
in love with any one else, though he 
condescended to let people love him 
if they wished it. And at last, with 
a little bashfulness, but great sang 
froid, he gave me to underst: und that 
the handsome lady might go away, 
and I might take her place, if I 
chose. 

I was waiting to meet his eyes, 
but not once would they meet mine. 
By this I knew that he was not 
quite a bad-hearted man, but only a 
untried, undisciplined, empty-headed 
young man of rank. 

‘ Listen to me,’ I said, ‘ monseig- 
neur ; you are young, and I am not 
very old’ 

‘How many years have you ——’ 
he interrupted, looking up to my 
face for the first time, with some at- 
tempt at ardour, and a more assured 
glance, for he thought, I suppose, I 
was making a boast of youth. 

‘Three months less than 
teen,’ I replied. 

*So young! I am glad of that— 
yet I don’t know--but it is of no 
importance. Not nineteen, and a 
widow for more than a year! Ciel! 
there is something out of the com- 
mon in that.’ 

‘Will you 
lord ?” 

‘ If you spoke for ever. 

With an air of great conceit he 
spoke, throwing himself back in the 
chair, and now ‘fixing his eyes on my 
face. 

‘You are young, [ repeated, 

‘and spoiled by flattery; but I do 
believe you err more from folly than 
wickedness.’ 

My lord started and stared. 

* Yes, be patient ; I will not speak 
for ever; and you may not be often 
troubled with like words. You think 
you are a god, and are not responsi- 
ble for your actions. Why? because 
you pay for them. You have brought 


worse for you 


nine- 


listen to me, my 
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a poor creature from her home and 
friends; you professed to love her, 
and now the butterfly would seek 
another flower. You would desert 
her in a foreign land for one whom 
you do not even know.’ 

Ile had been very grave, but when 
I said these last words he actually 
laughed, though it was rather a 
forced laugh. 

' Foreign land!’ he said. ‘On 
the contrary, she is nearer her home. 
What country think you she is of ?’ 

* Italy.’ 

‘Not at all. s Irish. 
Irish are fond of ine. 
say they are birds on a perch at 
home, and when they once break 
the wires they do not mind where 
they fly to. She travels every where, 
and speaks all languages; she is an 
Italian in France, a Frenchwoman 
in Germany, a German when she 
ean, in England, and an English- 
woman in Ireland.’ 

‘Good! It is clear, then, that 
could not have the presumption to 
supply the place of such a cosmopo- 
lite. 

My lord began to utter some fine 
words, as if deprecating my hu- 
mility. 

‘Come, said I. ‘ monseigneur, [ 
wish to believe that your heart is 
better than your head. Money and 

rank have blown you up;’ and I 
spread my hands to shew a balloon. 
‘You think you must mount above 
us all, that the whole world is made 
to serve you, and that all things can 
be bought. Go, I hope you will 
learn better. You are young. Allons! 
adieu, monseigneur !” 

I was going away, but I stopped, 
and said,— 

* Do not believe, my lord, that all 
women are like your English mer- 
chandise. Make yourself worthy of 
love before you hope to meet it.’ 

My lord arose and extended his 
hand. 

‘You are a noble girl, he said. 
‘Pardon me, and allow. me to ask if 
I can offer you any free, uncondi- 
tional service ?’ 

He looked so different when he 
said this that I gave him my hand. 

‘ There, all is right!’ I said. ‘1 
knew the heart was he than the 
head; but the head may be good 
enough, too, if it take care of itself, 
and does not always run on the idea 
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of tout pour soi. Allons ! it is finished. 
If you will serve me, monseigneur, 
if you hear of a good place as go- 
verness among your noble friends, 
recommend me. Adieu!’ 

He smiled. 

‘ Pardon me,’ he said, with hesi- 
tation, and looking at me earnestly. 
‘ You are rather : 

‘Poor, I added. ‘ Yes, very 
poor; but no matter, I shall soon 
get rich in your rich country. 

He looked still more earnestly at 
me, made a respectful bow, and with- 
drew. 

Some days after the postman 
brought a letter to my address. I 
opened it; there was not one word, 
no date, nor name, but a bank-note 
for fifty livres sterling was inside it! 
I knew it came from the young lord, 
and I put it up for a long time to 
see if he would come, or had any 
object in sending it but that of doing 
a good action. I never heard from 
him again. Well, I hope the good 
God has blessed that man, for he 
was the mere victim of education and 
habit—of an artificial system. I could 
not bear to change that bank-note ; 
I looked at it as the first-fruits of 
my English fortune. How often I 
spelled over the word Fif--ty! My 
last sovereign was changed into shil- 
lings when I got it. How good is 
God, who feeds even the thoughtless 
birds ! 

I went to look for cheaper lodg- 
ings, for it would not do to live on 
chance gains. They were all dearer. 
At last I was told I might have the 
apartment of the Princess of Baby- 
lon. 

*T am too poor,’ was my reply. 

‘ But this is not so dear,’ the wo- 
man said, and opened the door of a 
sulle--manger, where was a large 
couch that opened and made a bed, 
and a sideboard that turne:| into a 
wash-stand. It was all very ingeni- 
ous; but still I preferred my own 
simple French chambre a coucher, 
where all is, as you nautical English 
say, above board; and there is none 
of this, what you call, make-shift 
sort of thing, which the poor Princess 
of Babylon must have had so much 
trouble with. 

Going back I lost my way. I 
asked, and asked as well as I could, 
but all the world were either busy 
or idle; and the busy would not an- 
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swer, and the idle only laughed or 
stared. I asked one gentleman who 
was walking quick, and without stop- 
ping he pointed his finger to a po- 
liceman ; that frightened me, for I 
thought he meant the gesture as a 
threat for interrupting him in his 
affairs; for I had often been told 
that the English are so much a 
nation of merchants, that their com- 
mon way of admonishing trouble- 
some people is, by using the words, 
‘Go about your business. So I 
thought, then, I must mind my own 
business, and not tease others about 
it; but just then I saw some French 
affiches at the door ofa little bureau, 
that looked just like the bureau of 
that bon vieux Dessaix, who found 
the places for governesses at Paris. 
I went in with more courage because 
of the French, and a little old man 
came running from a back room. I 
told him what I wanted in bad Eng- 
lish. 

* Ah, mon enfant, he cried, ‘ vous 
étes Francaise. 

How my heart leaped: the tears 
came to my eyes. 

* Oui, oui, je le suis, I said, and 
was so overcome with joy there 
might have been a scene. The old 
man made me sit down, and we 
talked together. He was from Paris ; 
he had come to England soon after 
the Peace, and never returned. He 
only knew by report that Paris was 
different from what it had been when 
he left it. He told me all his his- 
tory, and I told him mine. He asked 
me if I should like to go to live with 
a lady of sixty years, who had 9000 
livres sterling per annum, and 2 
husband who had not so many years, 
nor so many livres: in fact he had 
only twenty-six of the first, and I] 
believe ninety of the second, which 
was his half-pay as an officer. He said 
the lady had a niece who was : 
and then he tapped his forehead ; 
she wanted some one to be always 
with this niece, as she did not like to 
leave her husband too much to him- 
self, and as 1 had my recommenda- 
tion in London, the old man said he 
could place me there at once. I 
thought it far better to go there 
than to take the Princess of Baby- 
lon’s ingenious apartment. So thus 
I got my first place by losing my 
way in London. 

The young husband was a fine, 
N 
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officer-like looking man—an’ Irish- 
man; what you would say was quite 
full of life and spirit. He had not 
the habit, like the English, of think- 
ing of business: he had had for his 
whole fortune what his government 
gave him for half-pay, and had gal- 
loped in the parks with only one 
fine horse, until he got his good old 
lady to give him a good many more. 
She was, I suppose, — a charac- 
ter. |] know she had a very good 
character ; she was very proper, and 
decorous, and had excellent opinior 1s 
about married life. Her attention 
to her husband was most devoted; 
with her own will she never would 
have him go out alone: truly, if he 
were twenty years younger than he 
was, he could not have been more 
guarded and protected than he was. 
i was told that when he went out to 
dine without her, she would send her 
own servant to be sure that the rea- 
son of her not being with him was 
simply that zo ladies were of the 
party: her conscience could not be 
satisfied to forego this duty other- 
wise. She had only settled 1000 
livres per annum on him, and cer- 
tainly he could not live on that as well 
as he had done on his ninety livres 
sterling. So there was often great 
coaxing and petting, and scarcely 
any quarrelling—that never got the 
money—for she had a very rigid 
sense duty, and would not be 
driven out of it. But he was the 
best heart, and had, as she said, the 
most off-hand manner; so that he 
got what he wanted before she knew 
what she was about. 

As for my charge, the poor girl 
was said to be non compos ment a 


could tell a very interesting story of 


this poor young girl, but it is too 
iong now ; they say my autobiography 
must not be spun out very fine. J 
may tell you about her another time. 
{ did not stay long with her at this 
epoch, but I had her with me after- 
wards; the reason I did not stay 
long was that monsieur had a very 
tiresome fashion of chasing me up 
the stairs. His wife did not know 
this, yet she often told him his spirits 
were too like a school-boy’s for a 
married man, and in so responsible a 
state he ought to grow graver. I 
had always to eat alone; I never 
saw monsieur but for a short time in 
the evening. Madame had me at 


first to make the tea, but she soon 
found I did not know that art. He 
never took any notice of me, not 
even to inquire after my health, when 
I went into the salon, but would get 
up and stand with his back to me, 
looking very like our portraits of 
Englishmen. But when he met me 
on the stairs it was quite another 
thing. Then I got timid, and began 
to retreat when he appeared; and 
then, as he had been a militaire, 
he thought he must pursue the 
I’rench to verify his national boast. 

One day this happened, and I ran 
back very fast to my chamber, and 
he ran after me. I got in, and was 
going to lock the door, when I saw 
madame the wife, who had 
come to for the non 
She looked quite struck with thun- 
der, but, when I had recovered my- 
looked up at monsieur the 
ind, and there he was, as un- 
embarrassed as it is possible to believe. 
He went up to her, and put his hand 
on her giving me a 
disdainful look, took her hand in his 
other, and said,— 

‘Come with me, love, I have 
something strange to tell you;’ and 
they went out. 

About half-an-hour after, she sent 
her servant to desire me to come to 
her boudoir, as she called a little 
closet where she arranged her private 
matters, for she was a great econo- 
mist ; and as some of her 9000/. ster- 
ling per annum was to go to the zon 
compos at her death, she saved every 
penny monsieur did not require for 
his present wants that it might go to 
him. She was a very good creature 
to him, and it was a great pity that 
she had not said her national speech 
to him when he asked her to be his 
wife, and told him to go about his 
business. But he would have laughed, 
and said he had none to go about. 

She had a schoolmistress sort of 
manner, and when she was going to 
give a lecture, she arranged y 
suitably on her seat, and “spoke ¢ dis- 
tinctly, dividing the syllables of her 
words as if for a spelling-class, and 
graduating the scale of emphasis, 
leaning most on the last. I stood 
before her, with my eyes on the 
carpet and my hands folded ; and she 
sat erect and began,— 

* Ma-dame, I have sent for you to 
an-swer my -self the ac-cu-sa-tion 
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that you have brought a-gainst my 
hus-band [she always said the words 
‘my husband’ in what you call a 
tone of pomposity]. My hus-band, 
ma-dame, has told me in con-fi-dence 
(as you ought to know that con-fi- 
dence must al-ways sub-sist be-tween 
man and wife),—he hastold me, I say, 
in con-fi-dence (though I feel it my 
du-ty to re-peat it to you, for it is 
right that you should know I am 
a-ware ofthe case),—he has told me, 
ma-dame, that you are quite in-dig- 
nant be-cause he does not sa-lute 
you—of course he means bow to you 
—when he meets you on the stairs. 
Now, ma-dame, I must say this is a 
se-ri-ous ass-er-tion, and one that 
must be in-ves-ti-ga-ted. You ought 
to know, ma-dame, that the sa-cred- 
ness of the mar-ri-ed life is not to be 
in-ter-rup-ted by an-y one. My 
hus-band, ma-dame, nev-er sa-lutes 
wo-men.’ 

There was a pause after the word 
‘women,’ which was leaned on very 
much; and the lady made a little 
inclination as she said it, and then 
drew herself up quite @ l’ Anglaise, 
expecting my response. But I spoke 
not at all, so she continued her 
oration,— 

‘I feel it my du-ty to tell you, 
ma-dame, ex-pli-cit-ly, that my hus- 
band has no ac-quain-tance what- 
ev-er with you; he has nev-er e-ven 
been in-tro-du-ced to you, and yet 
noth-ing sa-tis-fies you in my house, 
but that my hus-band must sa-lute 
you on the stairs. I must tell you, 
ma-dame, that I nev-er saw him so 
ex-ci-ted, I may say so in-fu-ri-a-ted, 
as he was to-day, when, as he con- 
fess-ed to me in con-fi-dence, be had 
ac-tu-al-ly run af-ter you to try to 
con-vince you of your er-ror; but, 
ma-dame, you will not be con-vin-ced, 
and I am sor-ry to say my hus-band 
and my-self be-lieve that you can-not 
take a hint. 

Madame la femme paused, and my 
lip quivered; she thought, perhaps, 
that shivering was from anger; but 
it was so long since I had laughed, I 
should have liked to make one great 
burst of laughter. But I was silent, 
and so she still talked,— 

* Ma-dame, I do say it is most dis- 
hon-our-able to dic-tate in an-o-ther 
per-son’s house, and most dis-hon- 
our-able to in-ter-fere with the sanc- 
ti-ty of mar-ri-ed life. Ma-dame, 
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you do not un-der-stand the sa-cred- 
ness of the mar-ri-age tie; it is a tie, 
madame, that can-not be un-ti-ed. 
You are not ac-cus-tom-ed to the 
so-ci-ety of gen-tle-men, but still you 
ought not to think them worse than 
they are.’ 

Now I could understand the last 
words—that charge of thinking men 
worse than they are touched me; 
but though I answered it, I did not 
then know how to do so in good 
English. I instantly replied,— 

‘No, madame, I will not think 
men more worse than they were; on 
the contrary, I find men more better 
than they were, and so I do fall into 
their trick.’ 

I had learned that word ‘trick’ 
instead of fashion, or habit, or cus- 
tom, or practice, or something of that 
sort. 

Madame looked at me in a grand 
per plexity. Then she said,— 

‘ Well, ma-dame, we now un-der- 
stand each o-ther per-fect-ly ; and it 
is prop-er to have a clear un-der- 
stand-ing in all the af-fairs of mar- 
ri-ed life. Be-fore our mar-ri-age, 
ma-dame, I put on pa-per all the 
re-gu-la-tions we were to ob-serve. 
We both sign-ed that pa-per with 
our names; and, ma-dame, it would 
be most dis-hon-our-able if we were 
to de-part from those re-gu-la-tions, 
and it would not be hon-our-able in 
you, ma-dame, to wish my hus-band 
to do so. We a-greed that my hus- 
band should have no con-ceal-ments, 
yet you att-empt to make him do 
some-thing which I am not to know 
of. Ma-dame, that is most dis-hon- 
our-able ; but it is your ig-no-rance 
of so-ci-ety, and of the sanc-ti-ty of 
mar-ri-ed life. My re-quest, there- 
fore, is, that hence-forth you will 
un-der-stand that my husband has 
my per-mis-sion to act as he sees 
prop-er when-ey-er he meets you on 
the stairs.’ 

I made a respectful salutation, and 
replied,— 

‘ Madame is very good to mon- 
sieur. I thank you very much, but 
that is not my trick.’ 

It was that word ‘trick’ that quite 
confounded madame la femme, and 
made her really believe there was a 
very clear understanding between us 
as to the affairs of married life, onl 
we did not quite comprehend eac 
other’s language. So, in short, as it 
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was not ‘my trick’ to ‘sa-lute’ 
monsieur on the stairs, even with 
madame’s permission, I was obliged 
to leave my first place ; and she was 
so indignant at my ‘ most dis-hon- 
our-able con-duct, in ‘dictating’ 
and insisting, as she said, on this 
homage, that she left her husband to 
settle my account,—that is, to pay 
me my salary, saying, ‘she did not 
wish to see a woman who was so 
dictating as not to allow her husband 
to act as he pleased in her house— 
which, in fact, was his house.’ 

I did not understand English mo- 
ney then, but I found afterwards 
that, by way of compensation, mon- 
sieur had paid me nearly double. 

I had made some acquaintances 
while I was with the non compos, who 
were very kind to me when I left 
that house. Many ladies came to 
my humble lodging, or sent notes to 
ask me to visit them. One of these 
ladies invited me to a soirée dansante 
at her house: it was the evening of 
a _féte champétre, and a charming one ; 
just the season when Richmond is so 
gay and delightful, and it was at 
Richmond we were. My spirits rose 
a la folie. I sang and danced, and 
forgot all my cares—almost forgot 
little Cécile—forgot I was a mother, 
and a widow, and a governess. It 
was marvellous, you will say, that 
your country people let me forget 
the last; but I do not find the Eng- 
lish are so proud to foreigners as to 
their own poor persons. The lady of 
the féte was one who furiously liked 
all foreigners, and she always gave 
them some title which they were 
supposed to have had in their own 
country. Persons of different coun- 
tries were at this party, and plenty 
of Poles, who were all counts. One 
of them, a fine-looking, intellectual, 
and quite charming man, devoted 
himself to me. How pleasant we 
were! How we talked, laughed, 
waltzed, gallopaded, just as if the 
engine of Time—it is a wheel no 
longer—had been reversed, and we 
were starting only on the voyage of 
life, and all that had passed—all 
sorrow, guilt, grief, tyranny, strife, 
death, separation, exile, poverty, 
temptation—all, all that had marked 
our way, had left no trace, or was 
forgotten in a momentary delirium, 
that occupicd a place—a little place 
— apart in our existence,—a whirl of 
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joy that had no connexion with our 
real life! 

That evening I thought I felt love 
My Pole drank champagne, and 
looked very handsome ; and I did not 
drink champagne, but was intoxi- 
cated with joy. It was so long since 
I had laughed—so long since I had 
danced or sung—so long since I had 
felt young! I thought it must be 
all love; my Pole talked of love— 
that is a natural thing; and I was 
quite sure I felt it. 

‘Oh, yes!’ I said to myself, 
‘ there is such a thing as love; what 
people talk of so much is not a fan- 
tasy of the brain. No, no, this is 
love!’ 

I was in an ecstasy. 
this the true Dorado ? 
to find it in London! 

After a waltz, my Pole and I ran 
out on the balcony; it was a scene 
quite charming—made for lovers. It 
was neither day nor night, for the 
moon was there, yet something like 
the light of day. There was the 
soft air, and the breath of flowers 
coming out upon it, and the river, 
and the green; but the moon—the 
moon! My Pole had waltzed witl 
me; he put his arm where it had 
lately been, and — yes, it is true 
waltzing did not allow that—he kissed 
me! It is pleasant to be able to tell 
even these little faux pas on paper ; 
no one blames you then. But I did 
not blame myself,—no, nor did 
blame him. I was too full of jos 
I cried, in an ecstasy,— 

‘ Je vous remercie !’ 

Well, it was only a little inebria- 
tion, what y our teetotallersdisapproy € 
of; but I had not drank champagne 
My Pole got leave to come to see m 
next day. 

I went home, and went to bed; 
and, as I lay down, I said,— 

‘I am in love, at last; yes, be 
sure, Nina, this is love !’ 

But I was very tired, and I kept 
rambling on, ‘ Love— love— love 
—Cécile—love—Cécile,’ till I fel 
fast asleep. When I first awoke 
love, and my Pole, and Cécile, came 
wandering over my brain. 

‘Love!’ said I to myself, ‘am 
in love? Letmesee. What is that 
Pole tome? Do I love him ?—lov« 
him as well as my Cécile? Bah!’ 

I got up and dressed,’and while I 
dressed I thought I was not in love; 
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and when I was dressed, I was sure I 
was not in love—not a bit. When 
the Pole came, I was established on 
the canopé. He entered with an air 
of much empressement, placed himself 
quite en ami beside me, and seemed 
to make believe that he was going to 
waltz again. 

‘Plus de cela!’ 
away. 

‘No more of that!’ he cried, in 
amazement. ‘What! you do not 
love me, then ?’ 

‘No, I do not love you,’ I replied ; 

‘and I will not love you. Ithought 
{ was quite in love last night ; but it 
was the dance, and the flowers, and 
the moon.’ 

We sat looking into each other's 
eyes for one good little minute, and 

then my Pole made a grand burst of 
laughing ; he laughed with all his 
heart, 2s you say, and I laughed too. 

‘It is so droll,’ said he,—‘so very 
droll! for it is just the same with 
myself, and I am so glad to hear you 
say so! Iam not in love to-day; I 
thought I was very much in ‘love 
last night : but it was the waltz, and 
the moon, and the champagne. I 
was not in love when I awoke!’ and 
we both laughed again, and never 
met more. 

I was very happy about this epoch ; 
every one has a bright spot in their 
life, and this was mine. I had plenty 
to do, and that made me happy; 
‘for, I said, ‘I shall soon have my 
little Cécile with me; now I earn so 
much all will go well.’ Ladies liked 
to have me at their sotrées, for I 
danced well, and sang well, and 
spoke bad E ‘nglish ; : and they liked 
me and laughed at me, and it was 
all very pleasant. 

One night, just as I was going to 
write to my good Maraine to send 
over my dear Cécile, I came in from 
a party, and found a small box on 
the table. It was from France, from 
my aunt. What a joy to open it! 
Ah! the holy book we should love 
more to read says there is nothing 
sweeter than good news from a far 
country. Some souvenir, I thought, 
of all that I had to love—all that I 
had ever loved. How eagerly 
opened the box! There were, first, 
a little pair of stockings, and a dear 
little pair of shoes, and a pair of 
gloves, and some other dear little 
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objects ; and there was then a brown 
paper. I took off the paper; there 
was a little plaster of Paris bust. 
Yes, the eyes were shut, the face 

ah! you know the aspect, without 
doubt : the whiteness of the plaster 
is not needed to tell you what it re- 
presents !—J Death—des th—death ! 


The next morning, the suntinee of 
one of my pupils came early to speak 
to me. I was sitting still at that 
table ; the box was open before me, 
and the plaster of Paris face was just 
under mine. My hostess could not 
understand it very well, but she said 
she believed it was my child. The 
lady understood it better. She looked 
at the box, and said,— 

* What a thing to do! 
tirely French !’ 

‘Then she scarched the box, and 
found a letter, which my good J/a- 
raine, with much prévoyance, had 
put under the bust to prepare me for 
the news of my child’s death before I 
saw it. 


How en- 


* * 4 


My dear Public, to whom, in con- 
fidence, I have unveiled the story of 
my life so far, let me here drop down 
the veil a little while. It has been 
very pleasant to me to repose my 
secrets in your faithful and most 
charitable bosom. I have not told 
you my love-tale yet, it is true, but 
I cannot go on now; the only love I 
had yet known is gone. I am a 
widow, and more than twenty years 
of age, and I have only, as you see 
me now, known a mother’s love. 

Perhaps you may yet know more ; 
again, at a future time, I may seek 
the solace of your confidence, for 
there is no confidence, my dear Pub- 
lic, like to thine! But, till then, 
leave me to weep over that plaster of 
Paris bust —it is now beside me: 
leave me weeping over that dear, 
sweet face—my only love—my only 
flower—my little Cécile ! 

Perhaps, when my tears are dried, 
you may hear from me again one 
time. Ah, there is surely another 
and a better life to be obtained than 
this! were it not so, this life present 
would be truly une mauvaise plai- 
santerie. 

Adieu, my dear Public! Toujours 
a vous, Nixa. 




























































































































































































































F all the runs fishes have given me, 

from the health-redolent morn- 
ing, when, paddling in the laughing 
burn, I tried to grasp with tiny 
hands the tiny trouties that played 
at hide-and-seek among the pebble- 
stones, down to the stilly, serious, 
gloaming hour; when, leaning on the 
grassy bank bcside the giant fish my 
strength and skill have drawn from 
the deep, swift river, I long for some 
one, were it but the old retainer who 
taught me first to wield a rod and 
ford a stream, to smile or grumble 
at my success,—if all the runs fishes 
have given me, from restless youth 
to wearied old age, were spliced to- 
gether, a precious long run it would 
be. 

In wretched weather have they 
brought me to the shore of a dreary 
tarn, in the midst ofa most unhappy- 
looking moor, judging from the vege- 
tation—no bad criterion to a practised 
eye—about three thousand feet above 
the sea. A dreary moorland scene it 
is indeed; not one shade relieved by 
the mountain-tops that overlook its 
nakedness ; without a frown, without 
a smile, without expression of any 
kind, earthly or unearthly, but utter 
apathy; more dull, more meaning- 
less than I ever conceived it possible 
for mountain-tops to be. Over the 
heavy snow-capped poll of the 
loftiest of these eminent stupidities 
I clomb, in order to look about me ; 
and I did not much regret having 
done so. Height, like every quality 
and most human virtues, is merely 
comparative; and this dull-looking 
hill-top has the merit of excelling in 
height every hill-top in Norway 

east of Dovre and the Rondne-fells. 
Much good may the distinction do 
it! It is called Stor Siéllen-kletten, 
which should be interpreted, what- 
ever it may mean, the ‘big sullen 
clump.’ Six thousand and one feet 
—I like that odd foot—is the height 
of this fell-top ever the sea, accord- 
ing to the best authority in such 
matters, the maps drawn and pub- 
lished at the expense of the Norwe- 
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II.—cHAR AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


gian government. This may be no 


great elevation; but from the sum- 
mit I overlooked an ocean of hills 
To the south the billowy outline 
blended with wavy clouds; to the 
west and north-west the craggy 
Rondne peaks, and the massy Dovre, 
bound the view; to the north the 
sea of fells stretched far, while Ro- 
dal’s-height and High-Giend rose 
like dark rocks above the waves; 
eastward lay a low dark range of 
hills on the borders of Sweden: be- 
tween them and me the isolated 
Trondfell ; and, stretching south- 
ward, wide and far, the vale of th 

Glommem, upper and lower Reendal, 
and many a forest wilderness where 
bear and elk yet range unhindered 
by human bounds. 

In descending I crossed the trail 
of a bear—a full-grown one, as | 
could see by the footmarks he had 
left in the snow, that lies like a broad 
belt around the western shoulder of 
the mountain. Rather strange that 
the brute should have chosen to 
climb thus, right over the snow- 
enveloped ridge of a solitary hill— 
for as hills, honesty bids me speak of 
these mountain-tops—hills rising, in- 
deed, from one to four thousand feet 
over the moorland plateau of the 
fells; but still hills, and nothing 
more. Strange that a bear should 
have preferred taking so hard a road, 
to going a few paces further round 
the base. But, most probably, th 
first white fox that crossed my trail 
on the hill-top thought just as 
strangely of me. 

The scent was faint, and my hound 
lost it among the granite débris that 
lie in remarkable order immediately 
below the schistous crag, half way 
down on the western and south- 
western sides. But the bear is a 
great traveller in the fall of the 
year, and does not suffer himself to be 

easily put about, keeping a straight- 
forward, honest course, over hill and 
dale, till he reaches a forest that 
strikes his fancy. There, after har- 
rying a little in the homelands, he 
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takes up his winter quarters; and 
they are not so easily found. They 
are strange brutes, very; and are 
gifted with more cunning in their 
sphere than a tamed man would 
shew if left to his own natural re- 
sources in the forest wilderness. 
They are indeed strange brutes, and 
no animal but a goat can outwit 
them. 

A rare fight came off four years 
ago in little Elvedal, the hill-glen 
below. Seven wolves conspired to- 
gether—like cowards as they are— 
to thrash a most respectable aged 
bear, who had just retired from 
business into comtortable winter- 
quarters. I use the very mildest 
expression for their diabolical intent, 
which was in reality nothing less 
than to eat the venerable old gentle- 
man out ofhis skin. But the old fel- 
low shewed himself game—game not 
to be played so easily. ‘Two of the 
wolves, as the traces in the snow 
told, had survived just long enough 
to drag their own bleeding bodies 
off, and die sullenly—as their instinct 
tells them they should die—in some 
dark cavern’s nook, unseen: the rest 
of the foul pack were found lying 
dead beside their dead foe. Who 
won? Who but the boor who flayed 
the carcasses; and laughed as hear- 
tily as a Norwegian can laugh while 
telling me the story,—just as if there 
were something irresistibly funny in 
the tragic tale. 

But I did not bring you to the 
moorland fells of Osterdal to listen 
to long stories about wolves and 
bears; but to learn something of the 
char, in a region which I consider to 
be that fish’s natural sphere. For, 
though the char be now abundant 
in many lakes in the fir-forest re- 


gion, and even in some sheets of 


water in the lowest valleys, where 


they grow to a size they rarely if 


ever attain in the tarns of the moor- 
land-fells, these exceptions, one and 
all, corroborate the judgment of my 
own experience, and serve as so many 
links in the chain of evidence that 
has convinced me that fishes, as well 
as all other created things, have for 
their various races, each after its 
kind, their various appropriate ori- 
ginal spheres. 

How far the sudden changes 
brought about by the regulated 
order of Nature in the appointed 
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course of time contribute to alter 
the appearance as well as the habits 
aud haunts of a genus, it is not pos- 
sible to calculate, but some species 
have still their spheres distinctly 
marked out; for instance, the fresh- 
water lakes of Norway are still, 
with one exception, or even two, all 
utterly inaccessible to anadromus 
fishes. That these bounds will, in 
the progress of things, be greatly 
smoothed down, the natural history 
of many other lands leads me to 
infer. ‘That such a change has been 
going on for many generations in 
one region of Norway, all who have 
looked thoughtfully on the alpine 
scenery of that wild country will 
allow. Therefore, it were desirable 
that each who felt an interest in these 
things should record even the most 
trivial result of his own earnest ob- 
servations, seeing that such notes 
might be at least conducive to the 
history of the progressing change. 

Though so dreary, these alpine 
moors and fens are not utterly barren. 
Besides the long coarse grasses that, 
mown in autumn and stacked as 
hay, are driven on sledges over the 
first snows of winter to the home- 
steads in the glens, if not torn and 
tossed and scattered, in the mean 
time, by some wandering herd of 
reindeer, many a green plat of 
sweet alpine grasses is there among 
the broken ground by the dark 
burn side; and the fishery of these 
tarns form no unimportant item in 
the husbandry of the hill-bonder. So 
at least I estimate from the price, one 
hundred and twenty dollars, paid by 
my friendly host for right to one- 
fourth of the fishery of this little 
loch — Vesle-Stel-Kjern, or the ‘ tarn 
of the little shieling; as it is called. 
The last word KAjern, should be 
written ZTjern; it isa mere modern 
corruption of the Icelandic Tiorn, 
the same word as the English Tarn. 
But there are many other words in 
modern Norse wherein K has usurp- 
ed the place of 7. 

Each proprietor of the tarn has a 
boat and nets, and a weli-secured 
house to keep them in, besides a 
shieling for the use of those em- 
ployed in the fishery; the produce 
of which is never divided, each pro- 
prietor having a right to as much as 
he can afford time, nets, and hands 
to take. The shielings are wretched 
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huts enough, in all conscience. But 

the previous occupiers of that on the 
western shore having, with the un- 
affected civility which is peculiar to 
the Norwegians of the far interior 
(mind, I say, of the far interior) 
ceded theirs to the weary stranger 
guest, his hill follower, and his dog 
‘Wave, and rowed across the water to 
take up their night quarters in a 
similar hut opposite, a crackling fire 
of dry juniper branches and a little 
righting soon rendered ours a com- 
fortable shelter from the sleety 
storm. 

There is more virtue, by the way, 
in a juniper bush than luxury 
dreams of. A warm, cheerful flame 
do its dried roots and twigs give 
forth ; from its berries good beer is 
brewed; a decoction of its sprigs 
keeps the wooden vessels of the dairy 
sweet and clean; the fresh green 
shoots strown on the white-scoured 
deal floors of the bonder’s house, 
adorn the rooms more appropriately 
than would a carpet; and the old 
bark, that dries naturally on the 
stem, is, when gathered nicely and 
chopped up, as I have thankfully 
experienced, a healthful substitute 
for the ‘ foul weed.’ 

The fishers had toiled this season 
nearly in vain; but they bore their 
bad luck with great good-humour, 
and laughingly allowed that the 
char they had hitherto taken cost 
them more, were labour and time 
reckoned, which neither of them 
ever is, than cured herring would 
cost, bought in Throndhiem, their 
market-town, and transported by the 
heavy roundabout summer road to 
their homesteads. They had taken 
enough, however, to afford us all a 
good supper; and with char, meal, 
salt, and water, a fish soup was soon 
concocted in a klebersteen, or stea- 
tite pot, which forms the batterie de 
cuisine of each shieling in these parts; 
and that dainty dish was speedily 
consumed with great relish and im- 
mense wooden spoons. Such a fish- 
soup, it seemed, was a luxury to the 
fishers themselves; for, while they 
regard the few trout they catch as 
not worth their salt, and therefore 
eat them fresh, the char are cured 
with care for their winter house- 
a 

By the name char (Salvelinus), I 
designate the sub-genus of salmon 
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which is characterised by smooth 
scales. This sub-genus comprises 
two species, found in Norway :—1. 
The common char, or tarn-char 
(S. subalpinus); 2. the great lake 
char (S. abyssorum). 

In the tarns of the fells the com- 
mon char will not be found to vary 
so inconstantly in symmetry and 
colour as in the lowland lakes, whi- 
ther it has been transplanted, by art 
or by some natural casualty. Of the 
many hundreds [ have examined on 
the shores of moorland lochs, none 
ever exceeded a pound in weight; 
nor have I perceived a greater dif- 
ference between any two fishes of 
all those hundreds than you will 
find between the first couple of com- 
mon trout you take from the first 
brook. In the richer lowland lakes 
char attain a weight of four, even 
five pounds, it is said, and a length of 
two feet, and even more. But it is 
not to be considered extraordinary 
that a species of fish, transported 
from its original sphere into an- 
other to which it can grow accli- 
mated, does, even in one generation, 
change, and vary as widely in co- 
lour and size, as the waters of those 
different regions differ one from the 
other in the sustenance and shelter 
they afford. 

It has been the fate of the common 
char to be described under as many 
different guises as there are seasons 
in the year; but I am sure that 
every naturalist, who has examined 
these fishes in and out of season, will 
be satisfied, that under so many dif- 
ferent names as ichthyologists have 
bestowed on the smooth-scaled S. 
salvelini, one species only has been 
described. In its highest condition, 
to which it arrives about the month 
of August, the common char is, on 
the head and back, rich brown; the 
dorsal and caudal fins of a darker 
hue, tinged with purple; the belly 
overspread with soft crimson, or rich 
pink ; the sides of a delicate trans- 
parent brown ; above the lateral line, 
and sometimes below it, are marked 
with red spots; the pectoral, ventral, 
and anal fins, of a rich orange, are 
generally margined with opaque 
white; the gill-covers are yellow, 
sometimes of an orange, sometimes of 
agreenish hue. The dorsal fin com- 
mences half-way between “the extre- 
mity of the snout and the adipose fin ; 
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the caudal fin is acutely forked, the 
longest rays being twice the length 
of the middlemost. ‘The number of 
rays in the fins will be found to 
average,—dorsal, 13; pectoral, 12; 
ventral, 9; caudal, 19. ‘The verte- 
bre vary in number in this fish, as 
in the rest of the salmon-kind, except 
the S. salar; but in most specimens 
I have counted sixty-one. The lower 
jaw is greatly the longer, the lower 
maxillary projecting beyond the in- 
termaxillary when the mouth is 
closed. 

[have stated that two distinct spe- 
cies of char are found in Norway. 
To describe the former I have sought 
the bleak moorland region of the 
fells, conscious that though the very 
same species may, with less trouble, 
be found in many a sheet of water 
in the lower valleys, vigorous and 
fruitful, yet it must be regarded as ex- 
isting there in an artificial, not in a 
natural sphere; since historical proof 
can be, in almost every case, adduced 
of the parent fishes having been 
transported thither by man. 

And now, leaving the moorland 
fells—where dwarf birch (Betula 
nana) and hoary willow (Salix glauca) 
strive in vain to cast a shadow on 
the hazle-eyed, pellucid tarn, the 
mossy margin of whose pebbly bed 
they sparingly fringe—I descend once 
more to the serried shores of the pine- 
forest-surrounded lakes; and from 
the uttermost depths—those cold, 
dark, ghastly depths, which all other 
fishes shun—I draw the gjep, or 
great lake-char (8S. abyssorum). 

A strange fish it must have seemed 
to Ghaiita, who, tradition says, first 
pulled it from the depths of Loch 
Tind! And a strange fish it seemed 
to me, when first 1 saw it in the 
thrifty hands of my good hostess at 
Gildsvick in Hallingdal. And if it 
do appear less strange to me now 
it is because I have dissected it, even 
as a cool-headed critic dissects a poem, 
divesting it of all adventitious traits, 
how characteristic soever they may 
at first sight appear. The protu- 
berant belly—on account of which 
the title of Ventricosis has been be- 
stowed by Scandinavia’s most illus- 
trious zoologist, Nilsen, on the fish— 
seems, at first sight, to be its most 
evident characteristic, but, on fur- 
ther examination, proves to be merely 
the result of the immoderate expan- 
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sion of the swimming-bladder, on 
being suddenly relieved from the 
great superincumbent weight to which 
it is subjected at the vast depth it 
haunts,—a distension so unnatural 
as to prove fatal to the fish, astonish- 
ing mapy a fresh-water fisherman 
with the phenomenon, familiar to 
deep-sea fishers of cod, ofa fish, freed 
from the hook and returned alive to 
the water, floundering on the surface, 
helplessly unable to dive into its own 
element. When taken in water of 
moderate depth, as it sometimes is 
late in autumn, the belly of the gjep 
is not more prominent than that of 
the common char, and the cod-like 
appearance, so remarkable in the 
largest specimens, is not to be traced. 
The tongue, which is so large that it 
quite fills the interior cavity of the 
mouth, is a remarkably characteristic 
feature. But that which most abso- 
lutely distinguishes this species is 
the great length of the fins’ rays. 
The pectoral fins, especially, are re- 
markable for their depth, their long- 
est rays being fully three-fourths as 
long again as the longest rays of the 
ventral fins. The ventral and the 
anal fins are of equal depth: the 
longest rays of the ventral fins, when 
the fins are folded, reach to the anal 
vent. The caudal fin is acutely 
forked, the longest rays being fully 
once as long again as the middlemost 
rays. 

The dorsal fin is supported by 12 
rays, and its base is very short in 
proportion to its height. The pec- 
toral fins have 13 rays; the ventral 
fins, 9; the anal fin, 10; the ver- 
tebrae, 61 ; the branchiostegeous rays, 
10. ‘The teeth, as those of the com- 
mon char, numerous, sharp, and 
slender, on the maxillary, inter- 
maxillary, and palatine bones; four 
or six, sometimes ten, on the tongue ; 
two or three on the apex of the vomer. 
The tongue, which I have stated is 
so large as to fill entirely the interior 
cavity of the mouth, is black on the 
sides ; the space between the palatine 
and intermaxillary bones is likewise 
black. The under-jaw is the longer, 
the lower maxillary projecting be- 
yond the intermaxillary when the 
mouth is closed. 

The largest specimen I have seen 
might weigh about four pounds; it 
measured 24} inches in length. I 
know not with certainty at what 
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season this fish is in highest con- 
dition, but I infer that they spawn, as 
do the common char, late in au- 
tumn, when the great lake-trout 
have abandoned the shingly banks 
and pebbly shallows, which they then 
seek. The colour of those I have 
seen taken in July, is, on the back, 
clear, transparent brown; the sides 
rather lighter brown, with a purple 
tinge, and a few minute red spots 
above and below the lateral line; 
the belly and all the under parts, 
wherever they were not overspread 
with a delicate blush-like pink, were 
opaque white ; the pectoral, ventral, 
and anal fins were margined ante- 
riorly with opaque white, the ventral 
fins behind that margin being tinged 
with bright red. The fiesh, when 
boiled, is white, with a very faint 
tinge of pink, so faint as to seema 
refiected hue,—a contrast, indeed, to 
the deep rich pink of the common 
char’s flesh at all seasons; but, if J 
dare trust my own judgment on so 
seriously important a point, it is the 
richest, yet most delicate, mortal fins 
ean bear. It seems to lead a lonely 


II.—GRAyYLinG 


Our old acquaintance, Colonel —— 
used to declare, with Hibernian ear- 
nestness, that sad experience had 
taught him not to believe one word 
of what he heard, and only 
what hesaw. Without being obliged 
to carry the outworks of prudence 
quite so far into the field of research, 
the true naturalist, whether scientific 
or not, will guard against false wit- 
ness ; and, while esteeming no created 
thing unworthy of his regard, will 
steadily, gently question what he 
hears, and diligently, honestly ex- 
amine what he sees. I was rather 
surprised at finding grayling (S. 
thymallus) in some small tarns of the 
moorland fells above Gudbrandsdale. 
So dissimilar were they in size and 
colour from the grayling of the 
rivers, that they scemed fully to 
verify an assertion I have read, that 
there exist in the north two distinct 
species of the genus thymallus,—one 
common to the streams, the other to 
the lakes. All human beings are 
more or less prone by natural in- 
elination to find mares’-nests. In 
nine cases out of ten, I discover my 
mistake just as I am about to record 
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life, this great lake-char, which I 
bave named S. abyssorum, from its 
haunts in the vasty depths. Unless 
in the fall of the year, when they 
seem to become a little less reserved, 
two are never taken near one spot. 
On the surface it is never seen, unless 
when pulled up, sorely against its 
inclination; and it is very rarely 
caught at a less depth than twenty 
fathoms. The only bait used is a 
small gwiniad ; this is hung horizon- 
tally on a common trout-hook, at- 
tied to a set-line, and sunk to the 
very bottom,—the deeper the wate: 
the better: but your bait must touch 
the bottom; for the great-lake-char 
will not rise to feed, nor touch your 
gwiniad, however tender and inte- 
resting it seemed to you, so great is 
his self-denial, until it is seasoned by 
putrefaction. Whether caution, or 
taste, or the powers of darkness, which 
must be omnipotent at those vast 
depths,—whether any or all of these 
good reasons of the world do insti- 
gate such forbearance, I cannot tell; 
but it reminds me strongly of a wily 
chess-player waiting for stale-mate. 


AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


it as a fact in my note-book; and 
then, blushing to the very: ears, I 
peep into the mirror, or into the 
glassy water, as circumstances may 
be, to see if IL look as foolish as 
a In the tenth case, I am saved 
by having no one to tell it to but my 
dog Wave, and he can’t tell again. In 
the present instance, from sheer in- 
stinct, I resisted the temptation,— and 
it was well; for I soon found out 
that these strange-looking grayling 
of the tarns were the unprolific sur- 
vivors of unprolific colonies esta- 
blished by the proprietors of the hill- 
pastures, whose homesteads were in 
the valley. Within the memory of 
man, small fry of grayling had been 
taken from the river Lougen in 
shoals, and carefully transported 
in large, water-tight wooden vessels, 
made to hold the milk required to be 
brought once a-week in summer 
from the hill-pastures to the home- 
steads on panniered horses ; and this 
had been done with a very sensible 
view of providing amusement and 
fresh fish to the husbandmen on their 
visits to the Sexters. 

The only rivers in Norway in 
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which grayling are found are the 
Lougen of Gudbrandsdale, the Vor- 
men, and the Glommen. They are 


precisely the same as the grayling of 


England; and the difference in size 


and colour between the grayling of 


the tarns and those of the rivers is 
the natural consequence of the change 


of habits and habitat, of food and of 


climate. 

The generic name ¢thymallus has 
been bestowed on all fishes of the 
grayling kind, on account of the fra- 
grant odour of thyme which their 
flesh is said to emit. 

{ am, unfortunately for myself, 
gifted with an acute sense of smell; 
a most unlucky gift to a tamed man 
in the civilised world. Well, I have 
tried and tried, but never yet have 
been able to hit off the slightest 


TV .—GwinIAD 


When the first frosts of autumn 
have seared the birch-trce leaves, 
then comes the fish-harvest of the 
husbandman whose homestead is 
beside the lake; for then is the sea- 
son for gwiniad, siik, coregoniis la- 
varetus, to gather together, the young 
consorting with the young, the full- 
grown with their peers; and, sport- 
ing in shoals, they may then be seen 
from far, rippling the glassy surface 
of the calm, deep water. 

Early in the fresh September 
morning, ruddy with the bracing 
air, the roguish-eyed herd- boy comes 
leaping, glecful ‘with the welcome 
tidings. The great ‘ flit-net, long 
kept in readiness, is now brought 
out. ‘T'wo boats are manned, a net- 
man and a rower in each ; and swift- 
ly, but cautiously, the shoal is pur- 
sued. 

When within a few feet of the 
rear of the finny multitude, the boats 
part company ; the net is stretched 
between them, then dropped quietly 
into the water, and allowed partly 

to sink, while it is kept perpendicular 
by the sinkers with which the lower 
side is laden, and by ropes at each 
end held by the netmen in the boats. 

As you look down into the abyss 
beneath, how silly and toy-like seems 
the vastest net suspended over those 
fathomless black depths where trout 
never leaped, where the defenceless 
gwiniad fecls secure from every fish 
of prey. 
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scent of any kind about the grayling 
I have caught, but the good, fresh, 
honest smell of good, fresh fish. 
Perhaps I did not take them in sea- 
son; or, perhaps, the weather was 
so hot the scent would not lie; or, 
perhaps—yes, perhaps, I should have 
had my fishes boiled first, with a 
nosegay of wild thyme in the pot ; 
or roasted, with sprigs of that frag- 
rant plant in their bellies. Had "I 
but adopted the Jast expedient my 
calm mind can now suggest! For 
then, ay, then should I have smelt 
the very self-same smell the im- 
mortal ichthyologist smelt when, in- 
spired by that most glorious of in- 
spirators, a good dinner after a long 
day’s ramble, with earnest haste and 
hearty zeal he ate his fishes first, and 
then bestowed on them a name. 


AND VENDISE. 


sut cautiously the boats now glide, 
flanking simultaneously the shoal. 
The netmen hold their breath, when, 
rising in the boats, the rowers slap 
the water with their oar-blades, 
whooping loudly, while they splash as 
far in front of the shoal as they car 
reach. With the unity of one com- 
mon instinct the fishes face about ; 
not wheeling as a flock of birds, but 
turning each on its own centre with 
the rapidity of a flash, and directing 
their swift retreat slantingly down to 
the depths where their safety is. 
Up and in the ropes are stricken. 
The boats close, and the net, gathered 
in by all hands, is quickly hawled, 
with its struggling burden, into the 
larger boat. 

No little skill is required to ren- 
der this mode of fishing successful. 
I have witnessed five attempts made 
by experienced hands within an hour 
to capture a shoal. Four were utter 
failures ; misses, as clean as were ever 
made by green sportsman or eager 
boy at a wheeling flock of golden 
plover. But the fifth time some four 
or five scores of full-grown gwiniad 
were caught, none of ‘them less than 
three quarters of a pound, while 
many exceeded two pounds in weight. 

The young of the gwiniad may be 
swept ashore in buckets’-full any sum- 
mer right ; literally in buckets’-full, 
pails being always brought from the 
bonder's house to receive the booty of 
his nets. But to witness such slaugh- 
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ter you must seek the lower shores 
of the lake, where green banks shelve 
gently into the gradually deepening 
water, and water-weeds afford safe 
shelter and abundant food to the 
small fry. There many a greedy 
trout is entangled in the sweeping 
net with his intended prey; and 
foolish enough the big ogre looks 
floundering in the twilight on the 
grass, among a crowd of those whom 
he delighted to persecute, among 
shoals of those to whom he would 
shew no mercy 
his strength; foolish and silly, in- 
deed; as foolish as some most re- 
spectable people should feel in a 
churchyard. 

Whether fell-trout or valley-trout, 
or ferox or argentinus—and I have 
seen each and all at times so awk- 
wardly situated—little pity do I feel 
for him; but toss him higher up the 
bank, while I smuggle back into the 
water as many of the tiniest fishes 
as I can, without being seen by the 
good folk busy filling their buckets. 

A few of the silvery fry, however, 
you may be glad enough to get—not 
for supper, for they are tasteless and 
soppy, unpalatable in the last degree 
—but for the coming day's breakfast 
of some poct cf the ‘lake school,’ 
who at dawn will be lurking off yon 
craggy headland, on the verge of the 
subaqueous precipice, that falls sheer 
down to never-fathomed depths but 


a few feet from the base of the cliff 


towering above. Indeed you may 
be thankful for a stock of such 
shining little bait as these little 
gwiniad ; for though in most of the 
great-lake-valleys minnow may be 
found harboured snugly in the little 
coves along the sunny side, wherever 
a rivulet, babbling its fairy rhymes, 
runs into the loch’s lap, they are not 
always ready to be taken; a gloomy 
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cloud or a flirting breeze scaring 
them into their hiding-places, whence 
clusters of the ruddiest worms may 
tempt them not till the sun shines 
again. And you will remark that 
this familiar little fish, the minnow 
(Cypricus phoxinus), exists not in 
any of the waters of ‘Tellemark, upper 
or lower. 

This seemed the more remarkable 
to me when I saw a little hunch- 
back, whose existence one would 
hardly dream were possible, within 
sight of a snow-brae, whose form is 
associated in my mind with Cockneys 
and cork-floats — the three-piked 
stickleback (Gasterosteus aculeatus) 
—jerking its jointed little body about 
in the very shadow of Skorva-fell. 

Why should I call the vendise a 
fairy fish, and hold it dear? Its 
very name must be mysteriously 
linked with something I loved in 
childhood. 

The vendise (Corregonus albula) is 
found in Norway, to the best of my 
knowledge, only in the great Midésen 
lake and the lower streams of the 
river that flows into that lake from 

Gudbrandsdale. 

Its spawning season is in Septem- 
ber and October, when, congregating 
in millions, these defenceless, delicate 
fishes, ascend the Lougen, even as 
high as the stream below the fall of 
Hinder. 

No kind 


there ; 


welcome awaits them 
for the Lliinder trout (S. 


Jferox) are before them and behind; 


while on each side the no less feroci- 
ous peasants throng, sweeping them 
with minute-meshed nets from eddy, 
pool, and stream, by shoals on shoals ; 
salting them and sending them thus 
a-packing in a precious pickle, 
through the length and breadth of 
Gudbrandsdale. 


V.—RETROSPECT. 


Not unjustly did I accuse the 
finny kind of giving me many 
run. From the highest moorland- 
fells, from the very verge of the 
snowy region, have they led me down 
burn’and | torrent, over fall and force, 
without check or stay, through rocky 
cleugh and shawy glen, past grassy 
banks, past bosky braes, through 
dark fir-forests and green woodlands, 
unto the lake’s still depths. 


Well, blessings on them all! they 
have not sulked by the way. Reader, 
have you? Ifnot, bear with me yet 
a little while here on the shore of the 
hill-embosomed lakes that expand 
their deep, calm beauty, through the 
solemn region of the pine-forest to 
the verdant homelands of many an 
upland glen, — without sameness, all 
characteristic ; without monotony, 
all harmonious,—all expressive to the 
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humbly meditative mind of that 
deep, stilly loveliness of religion that 
dwells with humbled, contrite hearts, 
on earth; ever, for ever, testifying 
unto all being and unto all ages 
of its everlasting source, — dimly, 
darkly seen, and faintly limned 


with the rude uncertain pencil of 


mental childhood, when man’s in- 
nate longing after loveliness seeks 
instinctively to give a bodily existence 
unto that which it desires; in later 
years with bolder, abler hand, with 
freer touch, but faintly, dimly, still, 
portrayed in some voluptuous creed 
or cold mysterious myth. And now, 
in the harvest-ripening glory of that 
light that knows no change—though 
we, waning mortals, tell of its waning 
beam, — now, while the shadows, 
lengthening before us, remind us of 
a coming night and a far-off home, 
now 

He who has wandered far enough 
in the vale to know thoroughly the 
clouded pleasure of retrospect, will 
understand him who follows sports, 
once dear for their own sake, solely 
for the sake of the reminiscences that 
the pursuit of them awakens. 

For my part I confess, when I 
would enjoy a fishing-day, I take my 
slenderest rod, my tiniest flies and 
finest tackle, and seek some shawy 
burn, where stream and pool, in 
keeping with their denizens, the 
tiniest common-trout, present a mi- 





LEAVES FROM THE 


Mm not fond ofanalysing the feculent 
lees of the wine of human nature. 
No predilection for what a modern 
writer somewhat coarsely calls ‘ Hob- 
bima-sketches of the cesspools of 
society,’ guides my pen; but, at the 
same time, every novel feature that 
presents itself to an observer in the 
character of his fellows appears to 
me worth the noting; and, if worthy 
of notice, why not of narration? It 
is only the worldly or the narrow- 
minded who imagine that there is 
more merit in the concealment of 
error than in the discovery of truth. 
But though there may be phases in 
the fallibility of the human race, the 
portraiture of which might offend 
without improving the public mind, 
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niature of the river on whose banks 
and braes the happiest hours of child- 
hood were passed. 

Though in other pursuits luckless, 
toiling all night and catching nothing, 
on whatever waters my angle has 
been thrown it has fallen in pleasant 
places, alluring, as with a spell, the 
finest fish from tarn, and loch, and 
river, brightening many a motherly, 
good housewife’s eyes, and filling 
many a hungry man’s belly. Yet, 
honestly and truly, though affecting 
not to despise success, even in this 
inglorious art, the most abundant 
take from the richest salmon-stream 
affords me fewer pleasant thoughts 
than have visited me while little 
trouties have been flirting with my 
smallest flies in some nameless brook. 
There without care thinking, without 
sorrow remembering, can I laugh 
with joyful heart at my own child- 
ishness, and acknowledge how easy 
it is for the proudest human mind to 
bow to the circumstances of its earthly 
being. 

Scorn not an old fisher’s word. 
Whatever be thy pursuit in life, if 
thy mind has not been chastened, 
if thy heart has not been humbled, 
thy skill may be marvellous, and 
thy labour crowned with success, 
but the spirit within thee follows 
only a shadow, and disquicts itself in 
vain. 





there is also a certain interest at- 
tached to publicity, which, as far as 
regards the subject of my sketch, may 
be gratified at no expense of delicacy. 

It is a story of woman’s revenge, 
gleaned during solitary wanderings 
in the East Indies; where such traits 
of the female character are, alas! far 
from being rare. It is a story of 
woman's vengeance, carried out by 
power; and saturating the soul with 
blood, that — but for this power — 
had remained unshed. It is a story 
of jealousy, and cruelty, and revenge, 
and fearful punishment. 

I was in the province of Bejapore, 
unaccompanied by any white people, 
and companioned by an old moonshi, 
or teacher of the native languages, 
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who had been long known to me as 
a worthy and intelligent man. We 
had reached Hubely, a populous and 
trading town, once in the possession 
of the Mahomedans, 
numerous mosques and tombs still 
testify ; but, for many years, almost 
entirely inhabited by Marhattas, 
Rajpoots, and Seiks. One evening, 
while we were stumbling over the 
disjointed stones of one of the most 
ruinous quarters of the old city, the 
moonshi pointed out to my notice the 
imposing remnants of an ancient 
mahal, or palace. 

‘It was once,’ said he, ‘the re- 
sidence of the infamous 
Hubely, a princess whose name has 
descended to us from the lips of our 
ancestors, surrounded by a lurid 
halo, whose light issues from the 
shrine of the Evil Influence. ‘To re- 
splendent beauty she joined diaboli- 
cal dispositions; and the unlimited 
power, which she contrived to retain 
through a long career of crime, en- 
abled her to indulge to excess in the 
most lawless caprices. But the sahib 
most surely have heard of the Rance 
Radha ?’ 

‘Radha!’ exclaimed I; ‘ undoubt- 
edly I have. Is it not told of her, 
that she sat watching the death- 
agonies of a wretched dancing-girl 
who had excited her jealousy, and 
whom she ordered to be executed by 
slow and terrible tortures in her 
presence er 

* The same, sahib. She was a wo- 
man, such as, it is to be hoped, appears 
but once in acentury. The murderer, 
by secret poison, of her amiable but 
weak husband, she is also taxed with 
the assassination of more than one 
unconscious rival,—more than one 
paramour, the victim of jealousy, or 
of that abhorrence which so often 
succeeds to unlicensed love in the 
bosoms of the impure.’ 

* And yet,’ said I, ‘ this odious wo- 
man died calmly in her bed ?” 

‘ Not so, sahib: but you shall hear, 
and the recital of the moonshi was to 
the following effect :— 

‘The singular beauty with which 
the proud Ranee of Hubely was 
gifted, had not begun to display any 
symptom of decay, although she 
verged on her fortieth year. The 
unsifting gaze of general admiration 
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detected no vestige of care, no shadow 
flung from the approaching shape of 
age; nor had violent passions or ill 
health brought a furrow to her brow, 
or a grey hair upon her head. But 
a closer inspection than the eyes of 
the casual beholder bestow, might 
have traced a shade of gloom in the 
expression of the countenance, and 
an occasional smile of mingled vo- 
luptuousness and cruelty about the 
lips; and such were strong evidence 
of the untamed propensities of 
heart where yet remorse had silently 
come to stamp its signet of fire. Her 
husband had been dead for several 
years, and though strange rumours 
of the violent death of a beauteous 
dancing-girl named Zoolika had for 
a time pervaded Hubely, yet the 
Ranee was so exclusively mistress of 
her own territories, that, being at 
peace with her Mahomedan neigh- 
bours, she recked little of what was 
said of her, so long as the strictures 
reached not her but woe to 
them whom she could prove to be 
the censurers! 

Among the guards who were in 
daily attendance upon the ranee, 
there happened to be a young Raj- 
poot of good family, all of whose 
relations were extinct saving an aged 
uncle, who had long retained the 
command of one of the most im- 
portant fortresses in the queen’s do- 
minions. By this old soldier Goolab 
Sing was recommended to the espe- 
cial favour of Radha: nor was it long 
ere his juvenile graces and manly 
perfections made a powerful effect 
upon the capricious heart of the 
princess. Goolab Sing was, however, 
the very last to be cognizant of the 
favourable impression he had caused ; 
for Love, which is said to be blind, 
had sealed the eyes of his heart 
igainst all charms that belonged not 
to one divinity, — and that divinity 
neither bore a sceptre in her hand, 
nor sat upon the musnud of royalty. 
Low was the cottage and humble the 
roof which sheltered the Peri-faced 
creature whose heart—opening to the 
first sweet influences of affection, as 
the violet, whose name she bore, ex- 
pands to the early sunshine—received 
the love of her creed’s foe as its 
most cherished guest. Banufsha* 
was a Mahomedan girl, living with 
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a venerable old woman, whom she 
prized as a parent, though in truth 
the excellent Noorun aspired to an 
affinity no closer than that which 
unites an affectionate nurse to the 
motherless child, which has derived 
nutriment from her bosom. 

*‘ Banufsha derived a slender annual 
income from an uncertain source ; 
all that was known to her or Noorun 
was, that she had been confided to 
the care of the latter, whilst yet an 
infant, by a Mussulman money- 
lender, from whom came their re- 
gular but small supplies, with the 
sternest injunctions to refrain from 
all investigation of the mystery that 
shrouded the poor girl’s birth. Both 
Noorun and her nursling were in- 
dustriously inclined, and expert in 
the accomplishment of embroidery ; 
and in the art of fashioning such re- 
finements of dress as require the ex- 
ecution of feminine fingers, they 
possessed a dexterity and taste that 
served very considerably to improve 
their circumstances. 

‘It matters little to inquire how 
Goolab Sing first became known to 
Banufsha ; certain it is that old Noo- 
run exerted her utmost control over 
her charge to subdue a passion for 
one who belonged to a different creed; 
while, with equal want of success, 
she endeavoured to attract her in- 
dulgence towards her own relative, 
the young and enamoured Azim 
Khan. Banufsha was gentle and 
docile in all but this. A love, which 
was as powerful as it was pure, bound 
her to the amiable Rajpoot, — in 
whose heart, indeed, there remained 
no longer room for any other inmate 
than herself. 

‘But if Goolab Sing was blind to 
the manifestations of partiality which 
awaited him on every hand and on 
all occasions from the ranee, that 
exacting and observant lady could 
not remain long ignorant of the dis- 
regard evinced towards her by him 
whom she so ardently wished to fas- 
cinate. His indifference aroused sus- 
picion, and jealousy was awakened 
until discovery of the real object of 
his choice stimulated the cruellest 
passions of her nature into action. 
Ihe embroideress Banufsha was sum- 
moned to court, and when, under the 
impression that some article of cos- 
tume was required, she and Noorun 
attended the princess, they were 
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harshly reprimanded for endeavour- 
ing to seduce the affections of a Raj- 
poot warrior, and commanded, under 
penalty of severe punishment, to 
leave Hubely. Obedience was in- 
dispensable ; but, ere they could ap- 
prise Goolab of their misfortune, a 
circumstance occurred to alter the 
colour of affairs. In one of those 
sudden accessions of an undisciplined 
nature, when the heart has no secrets, 
the tongue no reservations, Radha 
declared her love to the object of it, 
seeking to win him to her arms by 
promises of future ennoblement ; but 
when, in the horror and wonder of a 
pure young spirit’s nature, Goolab 
Sing rejected with protestations of 
gratitude, that had more of disgust 
than tenderness in them, the prof- 
fers which she made, imprudently 
owning his love for the embroi- 
deress, the infuriated ranee me- 
naced him with the destruction of 
her rival, unless he instantly con- 
sented to cast her off. Indignant 
and offended, the proud and unfor- 
tunate youth answered with vehe- 
mence and contempt, declaring he 
neither dreaded her power nor would 
return her predilection. From the 
presence of his sovereign he was dis- 
missed in the custody of a gaoler ; 
and when weeks had passed, when 
petition after petition had been for- 
warded by him, entreating the par- 
don of his royal mistress, and pro- 
mising that entire obedience to her 
future commands which he yet 
meant not to observe, what was his 
surprise, one day, to receive an order 
for his release from prison, signed 
by the royal signet, and bearing 
within it the words,—* The Ranee 
forgives, and permits Goolab Sing to 
visit the object of his affection!’ 
Pale, worn, haggard, from care 
and close confinement, the Rajpoot 
hurried to the cottage of his beloved 
Banufsha. No voice responded to 
his customary signal—no lattice was 
unbarred as he clapped his hands— 
no door opened at his knock. It 
was, however, unlocked, and forcing 
it open, with a presentiment of evil, 
he entered the little room. Who 
found hethere? Banufsha? Yes; 
he found her dead, side by side with 
her faithful nurse, the bow-string 
and cord still round their necks! The 
perfidy of Radha, the cruel treachery 
of her nature, struck him at once; 
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and, ere the arm of an advancing 
mourner, like himself bereft, but not 
like him dwarfed into a childlike 
despair—ere that arm could arrest 
his frantic hand, Goolab Sing had 
taken a kreese from his vest, and 
stabbed himself to the heart. As he 
fell, his eyes drank in with an ear- 
nest thirst the form ofthe approach- 
ing guest. 

* Azim!’ he said, ‘ this is the work 
of the ranee. You loved Banufsha 
even as I did! Avenge us!’ They 
were his last words. 

‘I swear it, by Alla and the Pro- 
phet ! cried Azim Khan, as, covering 
up the dead with the drapery of the 
living, he rushed from the hut un- 
seen. 

When the executioners of the fear- 
ful vengeance of the queen were 
introduced into her presence, to re- 
port the consummation of the horrid 
task which had been entrusted to 
them, it is recorded that they laid 


before her—perhaps as evidence of 


their having committed the deed—a 
little amulet ofa peculiar construc- 
tion, which was recognised by many 
as having been always worn by the 
young embroideress. The ranee, 
snatching it up, and wildly examin- 
ing it, looked the question she could 
not utter; and when the truth was 
told her, to the astonishment of all 
her attendants she fell back in vio- 
lent convulsions, for many days re- 
maining closely confined to a sick 
room. There were reports, that in 
the amulet she recognised an orna- 
ment once her own, and by her own 
hands tied about the neck of her 


first-born child—the hapless fruit of 


a clandestine amour with a Maho- 
medan noble. 

* * * * 

Azim Khan was a musician, and 
exceedingly handsome. ‘The near 
kinsman of Noorun, his relationship 
to her, as well as his unreturned 
passion for Banufsha, were things 
unknown at the court of Hubely. 
His noble form, and face of almost 
feminine beauty, had often attracted 
the gaze of Radha; neither was he 
tardy to remark that her greedy 
eyes—ever in search of beauty and 
novelty— frequently followed him as 
he moved among the train which 
composed the royal band. Radha 
little knew the bright and imperish- 
able purity of such a devotion as 
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that which bound him to Banufsha ; 
and when a few weeks had given her 
leisure to reflect upon the fact, that 
she had now no one to supply the 
place which Goolab Sing had occu- 
pied in her affections, she resolved 
to lose no time in exalting the 
handsome Mahomedan minstrel into 
a secret lover. 

Day after day she showered some 
fresh favour upon him ; and calmly, 
quietly, but with avidity, did he 
watch her movements, responding to 
her favours with a conscious humi- 
lity and a feigned admiration that 
completely imposed on his royal mis- 
tress. Solemnly, meanwhile, did he 
seal an oath within his own heart, to 
foster her views only so far as they 
might tend to forward the deadly 
vengeance he meditated; yea, even 
should discovery or discomfiture 
bring on his own destruction! In 
the queen’s confidence was a pretty 
young girl, named Anooph; and 
‘Azim had the cunning to make the 

vain damsel believe that he admired 

her youthful charms far more ar- 
dently than he did the more mascu- 
line and mature graces of her mis- 
tress. Nor was the bath-woman (for 
Anooph had charge of the royal 
baths) of a disposition to refuse her 
supposed lover any favour, however 
great, so highly was she gratified 
with his appreciation of her personal 
endowments. That he was now often 
seen in attendance upon her, and 
assisting her in such preparations for 
the baths as demanded masculine 
strength, appeared to the deluded 
vision of the ranee as but proofs 
that he entered into her views, and 
sympathised in her desires. Any 
proximity that he could manage to 
obtain to her, gave fresh ev idence of 
his readiness to return a passion, 
which, as a menial, he dared not be 
the first to express otherwise. How 
prone are we, all of us, to play the 
dupes to our own wishes! The 
ranee and her humble bath-woman 
were alike misled by their imagin- 
ations ! 

‘Azim, azees!—dear Azim!” said 
Anooph one day, ‘the ranee has 
commanded me to prepare a milk- 
bath for her by mid-day to-morrow; 
and do you know where ?—Stupid! 
—in the Hummaum-i-Raz (the Bath 
of Delight)! I am jealous, Azim 
But you are aware that it has never 
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been used since that poor Mogul 
—ahi! what was I going to say? 
Well, you know that the flooring of 
it wants repair. I am afraid to say 
that it is not ready. What is to be 
done? Must I swallow dirt, and 
confess that I have neglected it ?’ 

‘By my head and. eyes!’ cried 
Azim, whilst a strange smile gleamed 
over his countenance, ‘ you “will do 
no such thing, my cypress-waisted 
Peri. It will be ready. I swear to 
do all that is needful before the 
night is over. Prepare the bath of 
milk, and see that it be as white as 
your own veil; fear not that aught 
will be wanting. Is there not Cassim, 
who is my adopted brother, to assist 
me? And is he not anexpert mason ?” 

‘Buhot atcha!—Very well! You 
assuredly are the best fellow, for a 
Mussulman, I ever knew. I wish 
you were my zat-walla, of my own 
caste, and I cannot tell what “might 
happen. But we Mahratta damsels, 
when we are not ranees, must be- 
ware the eyes of the Brahmins.’ 

The hummaum-i-raz was the pri- 
vate bathing-chamber of the ranee; 
and there, in complete privacy, she 
was wont to summon her sages for 
counsel, and her paramours for dal- 
liance. It was a charming retreat, 
richly ornamented with polished 
mirrors; downy carpets, delicate mat- 
ting, and divans upon which to re- 
pose, resembled the being embedded 
in flowers. It was small, but large 
enough for ease and comfort, for in 
the hot season punkahs were sus- 
pended from the roof, and light was ad- 
mitted through ample venctians, that 
opened upon a terrace looking into 
the palace gardens, and from which, 
at certain times, all persons were ex- 
cluded. This terrace ran round the 
room on three sides, the fourth being 
occupied by a wide anteroom and cor- 
ridor, beyond which no attendant in- 
truded, unless summoned by the 
silver call of the ranee’s whistle. At 
one end of the room was a tiny 
gallery, with entrances both from cor- 
ridor and bathing- chamber ; and 
here, at certain periods, she loved to 
place her minstrels or singing-wo- 
men, 

An observer might have been 
puzzled by an imperfect view of the 
operations that were carried on that 
night by Azim and Cassim, in the 
hummaum-i-raz. Azim set down 
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the lamp which he had brought with 
him, and then drew from beneath 
his robe the bright and flashing blade 
of a sword—a weapon of the keenest 
Damascus steel. He passed his fin- 
gers over the sharpened point with 
a grim smile, and descended into the 
bath. 

‘From this yiclding jumping- 
plank the queen is accustomed to 
plunge headlong into the bath,’ said 
he. ‘ See that it is firm and steady.’ 

‘It is as firm as your heart, bhai 
(brother) !’ was the reply. ‘ But 
should she descend the steps ?’ 

‘They are movable, and must be 
taken away.’ 

And the accursed stone-worship- 
ping infidel’s invitation ?’ said Cas- 
sim, in a whisper. 

* Let your ears drink in the words,’ 
cried Azim; ‘by Mejnoon, they are 
sweet as the honey of Herat!’ 

And taking from his girdle a roll 
of paper, scented strongly with the 
musk of Khoten, he read the follow- 
ing words,— 

* Let the musician Azim attend in 
the secret gallery that overlooks the 
hummaum-i-raz during the ranee’s 
bath to-morrow ; her ear delights to 
quaff the melodies which he i is so 
skilful in eliciting from lute and 
vina! The ranee has rewards in 
store for her beauteous bard.’ 

* Shookur Oolla!—Thanks be to 
Alla!’ exclaimed Cassim. ‘ May 
her shadow grow longer ere the year 
is much older!’ 

All night, in almost total silence, 
did these two men continue to work 
at the bottom of the bath. When 
they left it the whole apartment 
looked bright and elegant, cheered 
by the e: uly sunshine. <A casual 
observer could have detected no trace 
of the recent repairs, but aroused 
sus picio n and patient scrutiny mis ght 
have noticed at the edge of the bath 
a small groove, nearly hid from view 
by the chiselled bell-work about the 
brim, while in the interior, and deep 
down at the bottom, something that 
looked like a knob raised itself above 
the surface of the floor right in front 
of the leaping-plank. 

It is broad day, the morning has 
passed, and the Ranee Radha is more 
beautiful than ever. <A glow of 
eager expectation flushes her face, 
and adds to the brilliancy of her eyes. 
Not one remembrance of the past— 
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not one shadow floating up from its 
phantasmal abysms—not one thought 
of the young and noble Goolab Sing, 
comes between her and the object of 
her present ambition. She sits, sur- 
rounded by her handmaidens, di- 
vested of all adornment, save the 
slight drapery in which she is accus- 
tomed to seek the royal bath, and 
gives the signal for preparation. 

At that signal Anooph withdraws, 
and from the reservoirs in the ante- 
room of the hummaum lets flow 
through silver tubes the carefully 
prepared cosmetic waters until the 
bath is full. Then entering the 
room, she sees that all is set in order 
for the queen’s privacy. She places 
the musky soaps and aromatic pastes, 
the velvet paposhes (slippers), the 
silken wrapper, and the soft napkins. 
She sees that the bath is creaming 
up, white and milky; and then, ac- 
cording to the instructions she had 
received, she summons the attendant 
musician to ascend into the gallery, 
whence the ranee, whilst performing 
her ablutions, may hear his lute or 
voice,—whence, too, she may, per- 
haps, call him down to receive what- 
soever guerdon she may deem him 
deserving of. 

Anooph leaves him, and then, if 
she had looked back, she might have 
noticed that, before he ascended to 
the gallery, he pressed his foot firmly 
upon a spring hid in the groove- 
work ofthe bath. A clicking sound 
was heard, and in another moment 
he was aloft and tuning his instru- 
ment, whilst Radha entered the 
chamber. 

In the outer apartment, beyond 
the corridor, from which (as the reader 
will recollect) another entrance to 
the orchestral gallery opened, sat 
Anooph and a few other damsels, 
waiting until the signal of the ranee 
called them to her attiring-room. 
Through this outer apartment the 
musician must pass in his exit from 
the palace. 

About half-an-hour had passed, 
and the waiting-women, certain that 
they were not yet wanted in the 
dressing-room adjoining, from which 
another door led into the corridor, 
remained where they were, beguiling 
the time by such idle gossip about 
their royal mistress and her new 
lover as the circumstances seemed to 
warrant; when, much earlier than 
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they had anticipated, and before the 
silver call of the queen announced 
her departure from the hummaum, 
the musician Azim appeared before 
them. The inquisitive looks (ushers 
of impertinent questions), the smiles 
on the faces of the women (half 
raillery and half curiosity), were si- 
lenced at once, as in reply to Anooph, 
who exclaimed, ‘ What, is the ranee 
already tired of your music Why 
does not she summon us ? he hur- 
riedly said,‘ Choop! hush! the ranee 
has not even commenced her bath. 
I omitted to bring the newly invented 
cittern, with five additional strings, 
and she has commanded me to fetch 
it. It is in the hall above the gate- 
way; I'll be back with it ere my 
pretty Anooph has braided that long, 
dishevelled, black snake of a ringlet!’ 
And hastening through the door he 
disappeared. 

In the dark archways that led to 
the court-yard stood a figure arrayed 
in the wild garb of a jogi, or religious 
mendicant: it was Cassim. Some 
five or ten minutes might have passed, 
whilst they remained silent but not 
unoccupied there ; and then, through 
the court-yard and out at the gate- 
way, passing unregarding crowds, 
two jogis might have been seen to 
enter the thoroughfares of the city. 

Another half-hour—another still 
—and yet another, passed away, 
whilst the waiting-women wondered 
less at the patience of their mistress— 
who, doubtless, had fallen asleep— 
than at the delayed return of the 
musician. At length, a vague anx- 
iety, becoming a shapeless fear, filled 
their minds. What should they do? 
Should they send for Azim to the 
nukara-chamber, where the mu- 
sicians kept their instruments,—or 
should they enter the bath uncalled, 
by so doing risking the displeasure 
of the queen? At last Anooph con- 
sented to glide by herself up to the 
gallery from which the minstrel had 
come, and see whether their mistress 
had actually fallen asleep on the 
divans. So said, so done. Anooph 
glides noiselessly through the co- 
ridor, leaving the doors she passed 
through wide open. She steals up 
the steps and into the gallery. A 
hurried glance over the bath-room 
shews her that the divans are un- 
ovcupied : there is silence-there, but 
notsleep. And the bath—the creamy 
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whiteness of the waters, what is it 
that incarnadines them? A _ loud 
and terrible shriek from Anooph 
rings through the hummaum, escapes 
at each open door, and reaches the 
waiting-women, attentively listening 
for every sound. 

In five minutes more the whole 
palace is astir, and there is wonder 
and dismay in the mahals of Hubely. 

Floating on her face in the bath, 
her bosom transfixed by the sharp 
blade of a two-edged sword, the 
Ranee Radha, no longer a thing of 
life, appertained to the cold and 
silent synods of the dead.  Ani- 
mation must have been some time 
extinct, for her limbs had already 
begun to assume rigidity ; and when 
the materials composing the bath— 
now stained with blood—were drawn 
off, they discovered that the keen 
and strong weapon on which she was 
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literally impaled had been fixed up- 
right in the bottom of the hum- 
maum, whence, by the pressure of a 
spring, it could be forced up from 
the aperture that had been formed 
for its reception. It was evident 
that the queen, when she jumped, as 
was her custom, from the leaping- 
plank, or kédnéka tukht, had fallen 
breast-forward upon the invisible 
point of the steel; and who may 
venture to guess the acclamations of 
victorious vengeance that assailed her 
ears as she fell, reminding her of a 
fate still more horrible,—that of the 
innocent Banufsha! 

No record remains to satisfy cu- 
riosity regarding Azim and his com- 
rade, but the hummaum-i-raz of the 
Ranee Radha is still pointed out to 
the pilgrim who visits the now ruin- 
ous mahils of Hubely. 





THE THREE GUIDES. 


yPrRiT of Earth! thy hand is chill: 

\) I’ve felt its icy clasp ; 

And, shuddering, I remember still 
That stony-hearted grasp. 

Thine eye bids love and joy depart : 
Oh, turn its gaze from me! 

It presses down my shrinking heart ; 
I will not walk with thee! 


‘Wisdom is mine,’ I’ve heard thee 
say : 

‘Beneath my searching eye, 

All mist and darkness melt away, 
Phantoms and fables fly. 

Before me truth can stand alone, 
The naked, solid truth ; 

And man matured by worth will own, 
If I am shunned by youth. 


Firm is my tread, and sure, though 
slow: 
My footsteps never slide ; 
And he that follows me shall know 
I am the surest guide. 
Thy boast is vain ; but were it true 
That thou couldst safely steer 
Life’s rough and devious pathway 
through, 


fo) 
Such guidance I should fear. 


How could I bear to walk for aye, 
With eyes to earthward prone, 
O’er trampled weeds and miry clay, 

And sand and flinty stone ; 


Never the glorious view to greet 
Of hill, and dale, and sky ; 
To see that Nature’s charms are 
sweet, 
Or feel that Heaven is nigh ? 


If in my heart arose a spring, 
A gush of thought divine, 

At once stagnation thou wouldst 

bring 

With that cold touch of thine. 

If glancing up I sought to snatch 
But one glimpse of the sky, 

My bafiled gaze would only catch 
Thy heartless, cold grey eye. 


If to the breezes wandering near 
I listened eagerly, 

And deemed an angel’s tongue to hear 
That whispered hope to me, 


That heavenly music would be 
drowned 
In thy harsh, droning voice ; 
Nor inward thought, nor sight, nor 
sound, 


Might my sad soul rejoice. 


Dull is thine ear, unheard by thee 
The still small voice of Heaven ; 

Thine eyes are dim, and cannot see 
The helps that God has given. 

There is a bridge o’er every flood 
Which thou canst not perceive ; 

A path through every tangled wood, 
But thou wilt not believe. 
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Striving to make thy way by force, 
Toil-spent and bramble-torn, 


Thou ‘It fell the tree that checks thy 


course, 

And burst through brier and thorn; 
And, pausing by the river's side, 

Poor reasoner! thou wilt deem, 
By casting pebbles in its tide, 

To cross the swelling stream. 


Right through the flinty rock thou'lt 
try 
Thy toilsome way to bore, 
Regardless of the pathway nigh 
That would conduct thee o’er. 
Not only art thou, then, unkind 
And freezing cold to me, 
But unbelieving, deaf, and blind ; 
I will not walk with thee! 


Spirit of Pride! thy wings are strong 
Thine eyes like ‘lightning r shine ; 

Ecstatic joys to thee belong, 
And powers almost divine. 

But ’t is a false, destructive blaze 
Within those eyes I see ; 

Turn hence their fascinating gaze, 
I will not follow thee! 


‘Coward and fool!’ thou mayst reply, 
‘ Walk on the common sod ; 

Go, trace with timid foot and eye 
The steps by others trod. 

’T is best the beaten path to keep, 
The ancient faith to hold; 

To pasture with thy fellow sheep, 
And lie within the fold. 


Cling to the earth, poor grovelling 
worm ; 

’T is not for thee to soar 

Against the fury of the storm, 
Amid the thunder’s roar! 

There’s glory in that daring strife 
Unknown, undreamt by thee ; 

There's speechless rapture in the life 
Of those who follow me.’ 


Yes, I have seen thy votaries oft, 
Upheld by thee, their guide, 

In strength and courage mount aloft 
The steepy mountain-side ; 

I’ve seen them stand against the sky, 
And, gazing from below, 

Beheld thy lightning in their eye, 
Thy triumph on their brow. 


Oh, I have felt what glory, then, 
What transport must be theirs ! 

So far above their fellow-men, 
Above their toils and cares ; 
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Inhaling Nature’s purest breath, 
Her riches round them spread, 
The wide expanse of earth beneath, 

Heaven's glories overhead! 


But I have seen them helpless, dash’d, 
Down to a bloody grave, 

And still thy ruthless e ye has flash’d, 
Thy strong hand did not save ; 

I’ve seen some o’er the mountain’s 

brow 

Sustain’d awhile by thee, 

O’er rocks of ice and hills of snow 
Bound fearless, wild, and free. 


Bold and exultant was their mien, 
While thou didst cheer them on; 
But evening fell,—and then, I ween, 
Their faithless guide was gone. 
Alas! how fared thy favouritesthen,— 

Lone, helpless, weary, cold ? 
Did ever wanderer find again 
The path he left of old ? 


Where is their glory, where the pride 
That swell’d their hearts before ? 
Where now the courage that defied 
The mightiest tempest’s roar ? 
What shall they do when night grows 
black, 
When angry storms arise ? 
Who now will lead them to the track 
Thou taught’st them to despise ? 


Spirit of Pride, it needs not this 
To make me shun thy wiles, 
Renounce thy triumph and thy bliss, 
I'hy honours and thy smiles! 
Bright as thou art, and bold, 
strong, 
That fierce glance wins not me ; 
And I abhor thy scofting tongue— 
I will not follow thee! 


and 


Spirit of Faith! be thou my guide, 
O clasp my hand in thine, 

And let me never quit thy side ; 
Thy comforts are divine! 

Earth calls thee blind, misguided 

one,— 

But who can shew like thee 

Forgotten things that have been done, 
And things that are to be ? 


Secrets conceal’d from Nature’s ken 
Who like thee can declare ? 

Or who like thee to erring men 
God's holy will can bear ? 

Pride scorns thee for thy 

mien,— 

But who like thee can rise 

Above this toilsome, sordid seene, 
Beyond the holy skies ? 


lowly 
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Meek is thine eye and soft thy voice, 
But wondrous is thy might, 

To make the wretched soul rejoice, 
To give the simple light! 

And still to all that seek thy way 
This magic power is given,— 

E’en while their footsteps press the 

clay, 

Their souls ascend to heaven. 


Danger surrounds them,—pain and 
woe 
Their portion here must be, 

But only they that trust thee know 
What comfort dwells with thee ; 
Strength to sus stain their drooping 

pow "rs, 
And vigour to defend,— 
Thou pole- star of my darkest hours, 
Afiliction’s firmest friend ! 


Day does not always mark our way, 
Night's shadows oft appal, 

But lead me, and I cannot stray,— 
Hold me, I shall not fall ; 

Sustain me, I shall never faint, 
How rough soe’er may be 

My upward road,—nor moan nor 

plaint 

Shall mar my trust in thee. 


Narrow the path by which we go, 
And oft it turns aside 
From pleasant meads where roses 
blow, 
And peaceful waters glide ; 


YEAST; 


Cuap. II.—new 


Ww Argemone rose in the morn- 


ing, her first thought was of 
Lancelot. His face haunted her. 
The wild brilliance of his intellect 
struggling through foul smoke- 
clouds had haunted her still more. 
She had heard of his profligacy, his 
bursts of fierce Berserk-madness; 
and yet now these very faults, in- 
stead of repelling, seemed to attract 
her, and intensify her longing to 
save him. She would convert him; 
purify him ; harmonise his discords. 
And that very wish gave her a peace 
she had never felt before. She had 
formed her idea; she had now a pur- 
pose for which to live, and she de- 
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Where flowery turf lies green and 
soft, 
And gentle gales are sweet, 
To where dark mountains frown aloft, 
Hard rocks distress the feet,— 


Deserts beyond lie bleak and bare, 
And keen winds round us blow ; 
But if thy hand conducts me there, 
The way is right, I know. 
I have no wish to turn away ; 
My spirit does not quail,— 
How can it while I hear thee say, 
‘ Press forward and prevail !’ 


Even above the tempest’s swell 
I hear thy voice of love,— 
Of hope and peace I hear thee tell, 
And that blest home above ; 
Through pain and death I can re- 
Joice, 
If but thy strength be mine,— 
Earth hath no music like thy voice, 
Life owns no joy like thine! 


Spirit of Faith, I'll go with thee! 
Thou, if I hold thee fast, 
Wilt guide, defend, and strengthen 
me, 
And bear me home at last ; 
By thy help all things I can do, 
In thy strength all things bear,— 
Teach me, for thou art just and 
true, 
Smile on me, thou art fair! 
Acton Bett. 


AND DOINGS OF 
GENTLEMAN. 


ACTORS, AND A NEW STAGE, 


termined to concentrate herself for 
the work, and longed for the mo- 
ment when she should meet Lance- 
lot, and begin—how, she did not 
very clearly see. 

It is an old jest—the fair devotee 
trying to convert the young rake. 
Men of the world laugh heartily at 
it; and so does the devil, no doubt. 
If any readers wish to be fellow- 
jesters with that personage, they may ; 
but, as sure as old Saxon woman- 
worship remains for ever a blessed 
and healing law of life, the devotee 
may yet convert the rake, and, per- 
haps, herself into the bargain. 

Argemone looked almost angrily 
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round at her beloved books and 
drawings, for they spoke a message 
to her which they had never spoken 
before, of self-centred ambition. 
‘Yes,’ she said aloud to herself, ‘I 
have been selfish, utterly! Art, 
poetry, science —I believe, after all, 
that I have only loved them for 
my own sake, not for theirs, 
because they would make me some- 
thing, feed my conceit of my 
own talents. How infinitely more 
glorious to find my work-field and 
my prize, not in dead forms and 
colours, or ink-and-paper theories, 
but in a living, immortal, human 
spirit! I will study no more, except 
the human heart, and only that to 
purify and ennoble it.’ 

True, Argemone; and yet, like 
all resolutions, somewhat more than 
the truth. That morning, indeed, 
her purpose was simple as God’s own 
light. She never dreamed of excit- 
ing Lancelot’s admiration, even his 
friendship, for herself. She would 
have started as from a snake, from 
the issue, which the reader very 
clearly foresees, that Lancelot would 
fall in love, not with Young-Eng- 
landism, but with Argemone La- 
vington. But yet self is not eradi- 
cated even from a woman’s heart in 
one morning before breakfast. Be- 
sides, it is not benevolence but lov 
—the real Cupid of flesh and blood, 
who can first 


Touch the chord of self, which, trembling, 
Passes in music out of sight 


3ut a time for all things; and it 
is now time for Argemone to go 
down to breakfast, having prepared 
some dozen imaginary dia.ogues be- 
tween herself and Lancelot, in which, 
of course, her eloquence always had 
the victory. She had yet to learn, 
that it is better sometimes not to set- 
tle in one’s heart what we shall 
speak, for the Everlasting Will has set 
good works ready prepared for us to 
walk in, by what we call fortunate 
accident; and it shall be given us 
in that day and that hour what we 
shall speak. 

Lancelot, in the meantime, shrank 
from meeting Argemone; and was 
quite glad of the weakness which 
kept him up stairs. Whether he was 
afraid of her—whether he was 
ashamed of himself or of his crutches, 
I cannot tell, but I dare say, reader, 
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you are getting tired of all this soul- 
dissecting, and, to tell the truth, so 
am I. So we will have a bit of 
action again, for the sake of variety 
if for nothing better. 

Of all the species of lovely scenery 
which England holds, none, perhaps, 
is more exquisite than the banks of 
the Chalk-rivers. The astonishing 
limpidity of the water, the gay and 
luxuriant vegetation of the banks 
and ditches, the masses of noble 
wood embosoming the villages, the 
unique beauty of the water-meadows, 
living sheets of emerald and silver, 
tinkling and sparkling, cool under the 
fiercest sun, brilliant under the 
blackest clouds.—There, if anywhere, 
one would have expected to find 
Arcadia among fertility, loveliness, 
industry, and wealth. But, alas for 
the sad reality! the cool breath of 
those glittering water-meadows too 
often floats laden with poisonous 
miasma. Those picturesque villages 
are generally the perennial hotbeds 
of fever and ague, of squalid penury, 
sottish profligacy, dull discontent 
‘too stale for words.’ ‘There is lux- 
ury in the park, wealth in the huge 
farm - steadings, knowledge in the 
parsonage: but the poor? those by 
whose dull labour all that luxury 
and wealth, ay, even that knowledge, 
is made possible, what are they? 
We shall see, please God, ere the 
story’s end. 

But of all this Lancelot as yet 
thought nothing. He, too, had to 
be emancipated, as much as Arge- 
mone, from selfish dreams, to learn 
to work trustfully in the living Pre- 
sent, not to gloat sentimentally over 
the unreturning Past. But his time 
was not yet come; and little he 
thought of all the work which lay 
ready for him within a mile of the 
Priory, as he watched the ladies go 
out for the afternoon, and slipped 
down to the Nun-pool on his crutches 
to smoke, and fish, and build castles 
in the air. 

The Priory, with its rambling 
courts and gardens, stood on an 
island in the river. The upper 
stream flowed in a strait artificial 
channel through the garden, still 
and broad, towards the Priory mill ; 
while just above the Priory wall half 
the river fell over a high weir, 
with all its appendages oftbucks and 
hatchways, and eel-baskets, into the 
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Nun’s-pool, and then swept round 
under the ivied walls, with their 
fantastic turrets and gables, and little 
loopholed windows, peering out over 
the stream, as it hurried down over 
the shallows to join the race below 
the mill. A postern-door in the 
walls opened on an_ ornamental 
wooden bridge across the weir-head 
—-a favourite haunt of all fishers 
and sketchers who were admitted 
to the dragon-guarded Elysium of 
Whitford Priors. Thither Lancelot 
went, congratulating himself, strange 
to say, in having escaped the only 
human being whom he loved on 
earth. 

He found on the weir-bridge two 
of the keepers. The younger one, 
‘Tregarva, was a stately, thoughtful- 
looking Cornishman, some six feet 
three in height, with thews and 
sinews in proportion. He was sit- 
ting on the bridge looking over a 
basket of eel-lines, and listening si- 
lently to the chat of his companion. 

Old Harry Verney, the other 
keeper, was a character in his way, 
and a very bad character, too, 
though he was a patriarch among all 
the gamekeepers of the vale. He 
was a short, wiry, bandy-legged, 
ferret-visaged old man, with grizzled 
hair, and a wizened face tanned 
brown and purple by constant ex- 
posure. Between rheumatism and 
constant handling the rod and gun, 
his fingers were crooked like a hawk’s 
claws. He kept his left eye always 
shut, apparently to save trouble in 
shooting; and squinted, and sniffed, 
and peered, with a stooping back 
and protruded chin, as if he were 
perpetually on the watch for fish, 
flesh, and fowl, vermin and Christ- 
ian. The friendship between him- 
self and the Scotch terrier at his 
heels would have been easily ex- 
plained by Lessing, for in the trans- 
migration of souls the spirit of Harry 
Verney had evidently once animated 
a dog of that breed. He was dressed 
in a huge thick fustian jacket, 
scratched, stained, and patched, with 


bulging, greasy pockets; a cast of 


flies round a battered hat, riddled 
with shot-holes, a dog-whistle at his 
button-hole, and an old gun cut 
short over his arm, bespoke his busi- 
ness. 

‘I seed that ‘ere Crawy against 
Ashy Down Plantations last night, 
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I'll be sworn,’ said he, in a squeak- 
ing, sneaking tone. 

‘Well, what harm was the man 
doing ?” 

‘Oh, ay, that’s the way you young 
‘uns talk. If he warn’t doing mis- 
chief, he'd a been glad to have been 
doing it, I'll warrant. If I'd been 
as young as you, I'd have picked a 
quarrel with him soon enough, and 
found a cause for tackling him. It’s 
worth a brace of sovereigns with the 
squire to haul him up. Eh! eh! 
An’t old Harry right now?’ 

‘Humph! growled the younger 
man. 

‘ There, then, you get me a snare 
and a hare by to-morrow night, 
went on old Harry, ‘and see if I 
don’t nab him. It won't lay long 
under the plantation afore he picks 
it up. You mind to snare me a hare 
to-night, now!’ 

*T'll do no such thing, nor help to 
bring false accusations against any 
man !’ 

‘False accusations!’ answered 
Harry, in his cringing way. ‘ Look 
at that now for a keeper to say! 
Why, if he don’t happen to have 
a snare just there, he has somewhere 
else, you know. Eh? An't old 
Harry right now, eh?’ 

* Maybe!’ 

‘There, don’t say I don’t know 
nothing then. Eh? What matter 
who put the snare down, or the hare 
in, perwided he takes it up, man ? 
If t'was his’n, he’d be all the better 
pleased. The most notoriousest 
poacher as walks unhung!’ And 
old Harry lifted up his crooked 
hands in pious indignation. 

‘T'll have no more gamekeeping, 
Harry. What with hunting down 
Christians as if they were vermin, 
all night, and being cursed by 
the squire all day, Id sooner 
be a sheriff's runner, or a negro 
slave.’ 

‘Ay, ay! that’s the way the young 
dogs always bark afore they're ‘broke 
in, and gets to like it, as the eels 
does skinning. Have’nt I bounced 
pretty near out of my skin many a 
time afore now, on this here very 
bridge, with ‘ Harry, jump in, you 
stupid hound!’ and ‘ Harry, get out, 
you one-eyed tailor!’ And then, if 
one of the gentlemen lost a fish with 
their clumsiness — Oh, Father! to 
hear ‘em let out at me and my land- 
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ing net, and curse fit to fright the 


devil! Dash their sarey tongues! 
Eh? Don't old Harry know their 
ways? Don't he know ’em, now ?’ 


‘Ay,’ said the young man, bit- 
terly. ‘We break the dogs, and we 
load the guns, and we find the game 
and mark the game,—and then they 
call themselves sportsmen ; we choose 
the flies, and we bait the spinning- 
hooks, and we shew them where the 
fish lie, and then when they've 
hooked them, they can’t get them 
out without us and the spoon-net ; 
and then they go home to the 
ladies and boast of the lot of fish 
they killed—and who thinks of the 
keeper ?” 

‘Oh? ah? Then don’t say old 
Harry knows nothing, then. How 
nicely, now, you and I might get a 
living off this here manor, if the 
landlords was served like the French 
ones was. Eh, Paul?’ chuckled old 
Harry. ‘ Wouldn't we pay our taxes 
with pheasants and grayling, that’s 
all,eh? An’t old Harry right now, 
eh ?” 

The old fox was fishing for an 
assent, not for its own sake, for he 
was a fierce Tory, and would have 
stood up to be shot any day, not 
only for Squire Lavington’s sake, 
but for the sake of a single pheasant 


of his master’s; but he hated Tre- 
garva for many reasons, and was 


daily on the watch to entrap him 
on some of his peculiar points, 
whereof he had, as we shall find, a 
good many. 

What would have been Tregarva’s 
answer, I cannot tell; but Lancelot, 
who had unintentionally overheard 
the greater part of the conversation, 
disliked being any longer a listener, 
and came close to them. 

‘Here’s your gudgeons and min- 
nows, sir, as you bespoke ; and here’s 
that paternoster as you gave me to rig 
up! Beautiful minnows, sir ; ; white 
as a silver spoon.— They’re the ones 
now, ant they, sir, eh 2’ 

‘They'll do!" 

‘Well, then, don’t say old Harry 
don’t know nothing, that’s all, eh ?’ 
and the old fellow toddled off, peer- 
ing and twisting his head about like 
a starling. 

An odd old fellow 
garva,’ said Lancelot. 

‘ Very, sir, considering who made 
him!’ answered the Cornishman, 


that, Tre- 
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touching his hat, and then thrusting 
his nose deeper than ever into the 
eel-basket. 

‘ Beautiful stream this,’ said Lan- 
celot, who aoe continual longing— 
right or wrong—to chat with his 
inferiors ; and was proportionately 
sulky and reserved to his superiors. 

‘Beautiful enough, sir, said the 
keeper, with an emphasis on the first 
word. 

‘Why, has it any other fault ?” 
‘ Not so wholesome as pretty, sil 
‘What harm does it do ?’ 


‘Fever, and ague, and rheuma- 
tism, sir.’ 
‘} } ”* 


\V here?’ asked Lancelot, a little 
amused by the 
swers. 

‘Wherever the white fog spreads, 
sir.’ 

‘Where's that ?” 

‘Every where, sir. 

‘And when ?” 

‘ Always, sir.’ 

Lancelot burst out laughing. The 
man looked up at him slowly and 
seriously. 

‘You wouldn't laugh, sir, if you'd 
seen much of the inside of these cot- 
tages round.’ 

‘Really,’ said Lancelot, ‘1 
only laughing at our making such 
very short work of such a long and 
serious story. Do you mean that 
the unhealthiness of' this country is 
wholly caused by the river ?” 

‘No, sir. The river-damps are 
God's sending ; and so they are not 
too bad to bear. But there’s more of 
man’s sending that is too bad to bear.’ 

‘What do you mean ? 


man’s laconic an- 


was 


‘Are men likely to be healthy 
when they are worse housed than a 
pig ?’ 

‘ ‘No.’ 


And worse fed than a hound ?’ 
‘Good heavens! No!’ 

‘Or pack ed together to sleep, like 
herrings in a barrel ?’ 

‘But, my good fellow, do you 
mean that the labourers here are in 
that state ?’ 

‘It isn’t far to walk, sir. Perhaps, 
some day, when the may-fly is gone 
off, and the fish won't rise awhile, 
you could walk down and see. I 
beg your pardon, sir, though, for 
thinking of such a thing. They are 
not places fit for gentlemen, that’s 
certain. There was a staid irony 
in his tone, which Lancelot felt. 
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‘ But the clergyman goes ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, 

‘And Miss Honoria goes ?” 

‘Yes, God Almighty bless her! 

‘And do not they see that all goes 
right ?’ 

The giant twisted his huge limbs, 
as if trying to avoid an answer, and 
yet not daring to do so. 

‘Do clergymen go about among 
the poor much, sir, at college, before 
they are ordained ?” 

Lancelot burst out laughing again, 
and shook his head. 

‘T thought so, sir. 
is like the 
knows, 


Our good vicar 
rest hereabouts. God 
he stints neither time nor 
money—the souls of the poor are 
well looked after, and their bodies, 
too—as far as his purse will go; but 
that’s not far.’ 

‘Is he ill-off, then ?’ 

‘The living’s worth 
pounds a-year. The great tithes, 
they say, are worth better than 
twelve hundred ; but Squire Laving- 
ton has them.’ 

‘Oh, I see!’ said Lancelot. 

‘I’m glad you do, sir; for I don't.’ 
meekly answered the giant. ‘ But 
the vicar, sir, he is a kind man, and 
a good; but the poor don’t under- 
stand him, nor he them. He is too 
learned, sir, and, saving your pre- 
sence, too fond of his prayer- book.’ 

‘One can’t be too fond of a good 
thing !’ 

‘Not unless you make an idol of 
it, sir, and fancy that men’s souls 
were made for the prayer-book, and 
not the prayer-book for them.’ 

‘But cannot he expose and redress 
these evils, if they exist ? 

Tregarva twisted about again. 

‘I do not say that I think it, sir ; 
but this I know, that every poor 
man in the vale thinks it—that the 
parsons are afraid of the landlords. 
hey must see these things, for they 

are not blind; and they try to plas- 
ter them up out of their own pockets.’ 

* But why, in God’s name, don’t 
they strike at the root of the matter, 
and go straight to the landlords and 
tell them the truth ?’ asked Lancelot. 

‘So people say, sir. I see no rea- 
son for it, except the one which I 
gave you. Jesides, sir, you must 
remember, that a man can't quarrel 
with his own kin; and so many of 
them are their squire’s brothers, or 
sons, or nephews.’ 


some forty 
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‘Or 
least.’ 
‘ Ay, and more, sir; to do them 
justice, they had need, for the poor’s 
sake, to keep good friends with the 
= Ilow else are they to get a 
farthing for schools, or coal-subscrip- 
tions, or lying-in societies, or lending 
libraries, or penny-clubs? If they 
spoke their minds to the great ones, 
sir, how could they keep the parish 

together ?’ 
* You seem to see both sides of a 


good friends with him, at 


question, certainly. But what a 
miserable state of things, that the 


labouring man should require all 
these societies and charities, and 
helps from the rich !—that an indus- 
trious freeman cannot live without 
alms !’ 

‘So I have thought this long time,’ 
quietly answered ‘Tregarva. 

‘But Miss Honoria, she is not 
afraid to tell her father the truth ?’ 

‘ Suppose, sir, when Adam and 
Eve were in the garden, that all the 
devils had come up and played their 
fiends’ tricks before them,—do you 
think they’d have seen any shame 
in it ?’ 

‘I really cannot tell,’ 
lot, smiling. 

‘Then I can, sir. They'd have 
seen no more harm in it than there 
was harm already in themselves ; and 
that was none. ‘The eye only sees 
what it brings with it, the power of 
of seeing.’ : 

Lancelot started : it was a favour- 
ite dictum of his in Carlyle’s works. 

‘ Where did you get that thought, 
my friend ?’ 

* Where you did, most likely, sir.’ 

‘But what has that to do with 
Miss Honoria ?’ 

‘ She is an angel of holiness herself, 
sir; and, therefore, she goes on with- 
out blushing or suspecting, where 
our blood would boil again. She 
sees people in want, and thinks it 


said Lance- 


must be so, and pities them and 
relieves them. But she don’t know 
want herself; and, therefore, she 


don’t know that it makes men beasts 
and devils. She’s as pure as God's 
light herself; and, therefore, she 


fancies every one is as spotless as she 
is. And there’s another mistake in 
your charitable great people, sir. 
‘When they see poor folk sick or 
hungry before their eyes, they = 
Go 


out their purses fast enough, 
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bless them ; for they wouldn't like to 
be so themselves. But the oppression 
that goes on all the year round, and 


the want that goes on all the year 
round, and the filth, and the lying, 
and the swearing, and the profligacy 
that go on all the year round, and 
the sickening weight of debt, and the 
miserable grinding anxiety from rent- 
day to rent-day, and Saturday night 
to Saturday night, that crushes a 
man’s soul down, and drives every 
thought out of his head but how he 
is to fill his stomach and warm his 
back, and keep a house over his 
head, till he daren’t for his life take 
his thoughts one moment off the 
meat that perisheth.—Oh, Sir, they 
never felt this; and, therefore, they 
never dream that there are thousands 
who pass them in their daily walks 
who feel this, and feel nothing else!’ 

This outburst was uttered with an 
earnestness and majesty which asto- 
nished Lancelot. Le forgot the sub- 
ject in the speake Ps 

‘You are a very extraordinary 
gamekeeper!’ said he. 

‘When the Lord shews a mana 
thing, he can’t well help seeing it, 
answered Tregarva, in his usual staid 
tone. 

There was a pause. The keeper 
looked at him with a glance, before 
which Lancelot’s eyes fell. 

‘ Hell is paved with hearsays, sir.’ 

‘Carlyle again, thought Lancelot. 

‘And as all this talk of mine is 
hearsay, if you are in earnest, sir, go 
and see for yourself. I know you 
have a kind heart, and they tell me 
you are a great scholar, which would 
to God I was! so you ought not to 
condescend to take my word for any 
thing which you can look into your- 
self ;’ with which sound piece of com- 
mon-sense Tregarva returned busily 
to his eel-lines. 

‘Hand me the rod and can, and 
help me out along the buck-stage,’ 
said Lancelot; ‘Il must have some 
more talk with you, my fine fellow.’ 

*‘ Amen,’ answered Tregarva, as he 
assisted our lame hero along a huge 
beam which stretched out into the 
pool; and having settled him there, 
returned mechanically to his work, 
humming a Wesleyan hymn-tune. 

Lancelot sat and tried to catch 
perch, but Tregarva’s words haunted 
him. He lighted his cigar, and tried 
to think earnestly over the matter, 
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but he had got into the wrong place 
for thinking. All his thoughts, all 
his sym} were drowned in the 
rush and the whirl of the water. He 
forgot every thing else in the mer 
animal enjoyment of sight and sound. 
Like many young men at his crisis 
of life, he had given himself up to 
the mere contemplation of Nature 
till he had become her slave; and 
now a luscious scene, a singing-bird, 
were enough to allure his mind away 
from the most earnest and awful 
thoughts. He tried to think, but the 
river would not let him. It thun- 
dered and spouted out behind him 
from the hatches, and leapt madly 
past him, and caught his eyes in spite 
of him, and swept them away down 
its dancing waves, and then let them 
go again only to sweep them down 
again and again, till his brain felt a 
delicious dizziness from the everlast- 
ing rush and the everlasting roar. 
And then below, how it spread, and 
writhed, and whirled into transparent 
fans, hissing and twining snakes, 
polished glass-wreaths, huge crystal 
bells which boiled up from the bot- 
tom, and dived again beneath long 
threads of creamy foam, and swung 
round posts and roots, and rushed 
blackening under dark weed-fringed 
boughs, and gnawed at the marly 
banks, and shook the ever-restless 
bulrushes, till it was swept away 
and down over the white pebbles and 
olive weeds, in one broad rippling 
sheet of molten silver, towards the 
distant Downwards it fleeted 
ever, and bore his thoughts floating 
on its oily stream; and the great 
trout, with their yellow sides and 
peacock backs, lunged among the 
eddies, and the silver grayling dimpled 
and wandered upon the shallows, 
and the may-flies flickered and rustled 
round him like water-fairies, with 
their green gauzy wings; the coot 
clanked musically among the reeds ; 
the frogs hummed their ceaseless 
vesper- monotone; the kingfisher 
darted from his hole in the bank like 
a blue spark of electric light; the 
swallows’ bills snapped as they twined 
and hawked above the pool; the 
swifts’ wings whirred like musket- 
balls, as they rushed screaming past his 
head ; and ever the river fleeted by, 
bearing his cyes away down the cur- 
rent, till its wild eddies began to glow 
with crimson beneath the setting sun. 
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The complex harmony of sights and 
sounds slid softly over his soul, and 
he sank away into a still day-dream, 
too passive for imaginations, too deep 
for meditation, and 


Beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Did pass into his face. 


Blame him not. There are more 
things in a man’s heart than ever get 
in through his thoughts. 

On a sudden, a soft voice behind 
him startled him. 

‘Can a poor Cockney artist venture 
himself along this timber without 
falling in ?” 

Lancelot turned. 

‘Come out to me, and if you 
stumble, the naiads will rise 
their depths, and ‘hold up their 
pearled wrists’ to save their favour- 
ite. 

The artist walked timidly out 
along the beams, and sat down beside 
Lancelot, who shook him warmly by 
the hand. 

‘Welcome, Claude Mellot, and 
all lovely enthusiasms and symbol- 
isms! Expound to me, now, the 
meaning of that water-lily leaf and 
its grand, simple curve, as it lies 
sleeping there in the back eddy.’ 

‘Oh, I am too amused to philoso- 
phise. The fair Argemone has been 
just treating me to her three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth philippic against 
my unoffending beard.’ 

‘Why, what fault can she find 
with such a graceful and natural 
ornement ?” 

‘ Just this, my dear fellow, that it 
is natural. As it is, she considers me 
only ‘intellectual-looking.’ If the 
beard were away, my face, she says, 
would be ‘so refined!’ And, I sup- 
pose, if I was just a little more effemi- 
nate and pale, with a nice retreating 
under-jaw and « drooping lip, and 
a meek, peaking simper, like your 
starved Romish saints, I should be 
‘sospiritual!’ And if again, to com- 
plete the climax, I did but shave my 
head like a Chinese, I should be a 
model for St. Francis himself!’ 

‘But really, after all, why make 
yourself so singular by this said 
beard ?” 

‘I wear it for a testimony and a 
sign that a man has no right to be 
ashamed of the mark of manhood. 
Oh, that one or two of your Pro- 
testant clergymen, who ought to be 
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perfect ideal men, would have the 
courage to get up into the pulpit in 
a long beard, and testify that the 
very essential idea of Protestantism 
is the dignity and divinity of man as 

God made him! Our forefathers 
were not ashamed of their beards; 
but now even the soldier is only 
allowed to keep his moustache, while 
our quill-driving masses shave them- 
selves as close as they can; and in 
proportion to a man’s piety he wears 
less hair, from the young curate who 
shaves off his whiskers, to the Popish 
priest who shaves his crown.’ 

‘ What do you say, then, to cutting 
off nuns’ hair ?” 

‘I say that extremes meet, and 
prudish Manicheism always ends in 
sheer indecency. Those Papists have 
forgotten what woman was made for, 
and, therefore, they have forgotten 
that a woman’s hair is her glory ; for 
it was given to her for a covering, 
as says your friend Paul the Hebrew, 
who, by the by, had as fine theories 
of art as he had of society, if he had 
only lived fifteen hundred years 
later, and had a chance of working 
them out.’ 

‘How remarkably orthodox you 
are! !’ said Lancelot, smiling. 

‘ An artist, you know, must be of 
all creeds, and of none. He must 
see the beautiful in all its manifesta- 
tions, and be a contented ‘ eclectic,’ if 
the vulgar chose to call him so. He 
can read no revelation but the re- 
velation of Nature ; he can commune 
with no deity but the all-pervading 
spirit of beauty, ‘who doth conse- 
crate with its own hues whate’er it 
shines upon.”’ 

* As poorShelley has it ; 
peace of mind it gave him! 
Lancelot. ‘I have grown sick lately 
of such dreary tinsel abstractions. 
When you look through the glitter 
of the words, your ‘ spirit of beauty’ 
simply means certain shapes and 
colours which please you in beautiful 
things and in beautiful people.’ 

‘Vile nominalist! renegade from 
the ideal and all its glories!’ said 
Claude, laughing. 

‘I don’t care sixpence now for the 
ideal! I want not beauty, but some 
beautiful thing. A woman, perhaps,’ 
and he sighed. ‘ But at least a per- 
son —a livi ing, loving person — all 
lovely itself, and giving loveliness to 
allthings! IfI must have an ideal, 
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let it be, for mercy’s 
one! 

Claude opened his sketch-book. 

‘We shall get swamped in these 
metaph ysi ical oceans, my deardreamer. 
But, lo! here come a couple, as 
near ide: ils as any in these degenerate 
days. The two poles of beauty ; the 
milieu of which would be Venus 
with us Pagans, or the Virgin Mary 
with the Catholics. Look at them! 
Honoria the dark, symbolic of pas- 
sionate depth; Argemone the fair, 
type of intellectual light! Oh, that 
I were a Zeuxis to unite them, in- 
stead of having to paint them in two 
separate pictures, and split perfection 
in half, as every thing is split in this 
piecemeal world !’ 

A wild gleam fired the artist's 
great black eyes, and a hectic flush 
passed over his face, while he literally 
trembled with enthusiasm. 

‘You will have the honour of a 
sitting this afternoon, I suppose, from 
both beauties ? 

‘I hope so, for my own sake. 
There is no path left to immortality 
now for us poor artists but portrait- 
painting. 

‘ITenvy you your path, when it 
leads throu; ch such E lysiums,’ said 
Lancelot. 

‘Come here, 
moment!’ 
bridge. 

‘Fy airly caught!’ grumbled Lan- 
celot. ‘You must go, at least; my 
lameness will excuse me, I hope.’ 

The two ladies were accompanied 
by Bracebridge, a gazelle which he 
had given Argemone, and a cer- 
tain miserable cur of Llonoria’s adopt- 
ing, who plays an important part in 
this story, and, 


sake, a realised 


gentlemen both, this 
cried Argemone from the 


therefore, deserves 
a little notice. Honoria had rescued 
him from a watery death in the 
village pond, by means of the colonel, 
who had revenged himself for a pair 
of wet feet by utterly corrupting the 
dog's morals, and teaching him every 
week to answer to some fresh scan- 
dalous name. 

But Lancelot was not to escape. 

‘Come, Mr. Smith. How can you 
be so rude as to sit there in my pre- 


sence over your stupid perch? Smok- 
ing those horrid cigars, too! What 


selfish animals those field-sports make 
men !’ 
‘Thank you, 


said the colonel, with 
a low bow. 
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‘Come here, I want to scold you!’ 
said Argemone, impatiently. 

Lancelot rose. 

‘Ifa country girl, now, had spoken 
in that tone, it would have been called 
so ulg r and ‘ blaring,’ but 
mon’s elect ones may do any thing 
thought Lancelot to himself. 

‘Here I come,’ said he, aloud, 
‘limping to my new tyrant’s feet, like 
Goethe's bear to Lili’s.’ 

‘Like Goethe's bear, certainly 
answered Argemone, laughing. * Now 
come and be scolded ! 

And she drew him away from the 
rest cf the party, who were chat- 
ting and laughing with Claude. She 
had shewn off her fancied indiffere nce 
to Lancelot before them, and 
begun in a softer voice,— 

‘Why will 
lonely, Mr. 


Mam- 


how 


you be so shy and 
Smith ?’ 


‘Because I am not fit for your 
society.’ 
‘Who tells you so? Why will 


you not become so ?” 

Lancelot hung down his head. 

As long as fish and game are 
your only society, you will become 
more and more and self-ab- 
sorbed.’ 

‘ Really, fish were the last things 
of which I was thinking when you 
came. My whole heart was filled 
with the beauty of nature, and no- 
thing else.’ 

There was an opening for one of 
Argemone’s preconcerted orations. 

“Had you no better occupation, 
she said, gently, ‘than nature, the 
first day of returning to the open 
air after so frightful and dangerous 
an accident ? Were there no thanks 
due to One above ?” 

Lancelot understood her. 

* How do you know that I was not 
even then shewing my thankfulness?’ 

‘What! with a cigar and a fishing- 
rod ?” 

‘Certainly. Why not? 

Argemone really could not tell at 
the moment. ‘The answer upset her 
scheme entirely. 

‘Might not that very admiration 
of nature have been an act of wor- 
ship?’ continued our hero. ‘How 
can we better glorify the worker, 
than by delighting in His work ?’ 

‘Ah? sighed the lady, ‘ why trust 
to these self- willed methods, and 
neglect the noble and exquisite forms 
which the Church has prepared for 
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us as embodiments for every feeling 
of our hearts ?” 

‘ Every feeling, Miss Lavington ?” 

Argemone hesitated. She had 
made the good old stock assertion, as 
in duty bound; but she could not 
help recollecting that there were 
several Popish books of devotion at 
that moment on her table, which 
seemed to her to patch a gap or two 
in the Prayer-book. 

‘My temple as yet,’ said Lancelot, 
‘is only the heaven and the earth; 
my church-music I can hear all d: Ly 
long, whenever I have the sense to 
be silent, and ‘ hear my mother sing ;’ 
my priests and preachers are every 
bird and bee, every flower and cloud. 
Am I not well enough furnished ? 
Do you want to reduce my circular 
infinite chapel to an oblong hundred- 
foot one? My sphere-harmonies to 
the Gregorian tones in four parts? 
My world-wide priesthood, with their 
endless variety of costume, to one 
not over-educated gentleman in a 
white sheet? And my dreams of 
naiads and flower-fairies, and the 
blue-bells ringing God’s praises, as 
they do in The Stor ‘y without an 
End, for the gross reality of naughty 
charity children, with their pockets 
full of apples, bawling out Hebrew 
psalms of which they neither feel nor 
understand a word ?” 

Argemone tried to look very much 
shocked at. this piece of bombast. 
Lancelot evidently meant it as such, 
but he eyed her all the while as if 
there was solemn earnest under the 
surface. 

‘Oh, Mr. Smith!’ she said, ‘ how 
dare you talk so of a liturgy com- 
piled by the wisest and holiest of all 
countries and ages? You revile that 
of whose beauty you are not qualified 
to judge !’ 

‘There must be a beauty in it all, 
or such angels as you are would not 
love it.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, hopefully, ‘that 
you would but try the Church sys- 
tem! How you would find it har- 
monise and methodise every day, 
every thought, for you! But I can- 
hot explain myself. Why not go to 
our vicar, and open your doubts to 
him ?” 

‘Pardon, but you must excuse 
me.’ 
‘Why? 


He is one of the saintliest 
of men!’ 
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*To tell the truth, I have 
him already,’ 

‘You do not mean it! 
did he tell you ? 

‘What the rest of the world does 
— hearsays !’ 

‘But did you not find him most 
kind ?” 

‘IT went to him to be comforted 
and guided. He received me as a 
criminal. He told me that my first 
duty was penitence ; that, as long as 
I lived the life I did, he could not 
dare to cast his pearls before swine 
by answering my doubts; that I 
was in a state incapable of appre- 
ciating spiritual truths; and, there- 
fore, he had no right to tell me any,’ 

And what did he tell you ?’ 

‘Several spiritual lies instead, I 
thought. He told me, hearing me 
quote Schiller, to beware of the Ger- 
mans, for they were all Pantheists at 
heart. I asked him whether he in- 
cluded Lange and Bunsen, and it 
appeared that he had never read a 
German book in his life. He then 
flew furiously at Mr. Carlyle, and I 
found that all he knew of him was 
from a certain review in the Quarterly. 
He called Boéhmen a theosophic 
Atheist. I should have burst out at 
that, had I not read the very words 
in a High Church review the day 
before, and hoped that he was not 
aware of the impudent falsehood 
which he was retailing. Whenever 
I feebly interposed an objection to 
any thing he said (for, after all, he 
talked on), he told me to hear 
the Catholic Church. I asked him 
which Catholic Church? He said 
the English. I asked him whether 
it was to be the Church of the 
sixth century, or the thirteenth, or 
the seventeenth, or the eighteenth ? 
He told me the one and eternal 
Church, which belonged as much to 
the nineteenth century as to the first. 
I begged to know whether, then, I 
was to hear the Church according to 
Simeon, or according to Newman, or 
according to St. Paul; for they 
seemed to me a little at variance ? 
He told me, austerely enough, that 
the mind of the Church was embodied 
in her Liturgy and Articles. To which 
I answered, that the mind of the 
episcopal clergy might, perhaps, be ; 
but, then, how happened it that they 
were always quarrelling and calling 
hard names about the sense of those 
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very documents? And so I left him, 
assuring him that, living in the nine- 
teenth century, I wanted to hear the 
Church of the nineteenth century, 
and no other; and should be most 
happy to listen to her, as soon as she 
had made up her mind what to say.’ 

Argemone was angry and disap- 
pointed. She felt she could not cope 
with Lancelot’s quaint logic, which, 
however unsound, cut deeper into 
questions than she had yet looked 
for herself. Somehow, too, she was 
tongue-tied before him just when she 


wanted to be most eloquent in behalf 


of her principles; and that fretted 
her still more. 3ut his manner 
puzzled her most of all. First he 
would run on with his face turned 
away, as if soliloquising out into the 
air, and then suddenly look round at 
her with most fascinz iting humility ; 
and then, in a moment, a di urk shade 
would pass over his countenance, and 
he would look like one ‘ possessed,’ 
and his lips wreathe in a sinister, 
artificial smile, and his wild eyes 
glare through and through her with 
such cunning understanding of him- 
self and her, that, for the first time 
in her life, she quailed and felt 
frightened, as if in the power of a 
madman. She turned hastily away 
to shake off the spell. 

He sprung after her, almost on his 
knees, and looked up into her beau- 
tiful face with an imploring cry. 

‘What, do you, too, throw me 
off? Will you, too, treat the poor, 
wild, uneducated sportsman as a 
Pariah and an outcast, because he is 
not ashamed to be a man ?—because 
he cannot stuff his soul’s hunger with 
cut-and-dried hearsays, but dares to 
think for himself ?—because he wants 
to believe things, and dare not be 
satisfied with only believing that he 
ought to believe them ?’ 

She paused, astonished. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ he went on, ‘I hoped 
too much! What right had I to 
expect that you would understand 
me? What right, still more, to expect 
that you would stoop, any more than 
the rest of the world, to speak to me, 
as if I could become any thing better 
than the wild hog Iseem? Oh, yes! 
The chrysalis has no butterfly in it, 
of course! Stamp on the ugly, mo- 
tionless thing! And yet—you look 
so beautiful and good !—are all my 
dreams to perish about the Al- 
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runenand prophet-maidens, how they 
charmed our old fighting, hunting 
forefathers into purity and sweet 
obedience among their Saxon forests? 
Has woman forgotten her mission ?— 
to look at the heart and have mercy, 
while cold man looks at the act and 
condemns? Do yon, too, like the 
rest of mankind, think no - belief 
better than misbelief; and smile 
on hypocrisy, lip-assent, practical 
Atheism, sooner than on the un- 
pardonable sin of making a mistake ? 
Will you, like the rest of this wise 
world, let a man’s spirit rot asleep 
into the pit, if he will only lie quiet 
and not disturb your smooth re- 
spectabilities ; but if he dares, in 
waking, to yawn in an unorthodox 
manner, knock him on the head at 
once, and ‘break the bruised reed, 
and ‘ quench the smoking flax ?’ And 
yet you church - goers have ‘ re- 
nounced the world!’ 

‘ What do you want, in Heaven's 
name ?’ asked Argemone, half terri- 
fied. 

* T want you to tell methat. Here 
I am, with youth, health, strength, 
money,—every blessing of life, but 
one; and I am utterly miserable. 
I want some one to tell me what I 
want.’ 

‘Is it not that you want--reli- 
gion ?” 

‘I see hundreds who have what 
you call religion, with whom I should 
scorn to change my irreligion.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Smith, are you not— 
are you not very wicked? They 
tell me so,’ said Argemone, with an 
effort. ‘And is not that the cause 
of your disease ?’ 

Lancelot laughed. 

‘ No, fairest prophetess, it is the 
disease itself. * Why am I what Iam, 
when I know more and more daily 
what I could be ?’—That is the mys- 
tery ; and my sins are the fruit, and 
not the root of it. Who will explain 
that?’ 

Argemone began,—- 

‘ The Church 

‘Oh, Miss Lavington,’ cried he, 
impatiently, ‘ will you, too, send me 
back to that cold abstraction? 1 
came to you, however presumptuous, 
for living, human advice to a living, 
human heart ; and will you pass off 
on me that Proteus-dream the Church, 
which in every man’s.mouth has a 
different meaning? In one book, 
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meaning a method of education,— 
only it has never been carried out ; 
in another, a system of polity,—only 
it has never been realised ;—now a 
set of words written in books, on 
whose meaning all are divided ; now 
a body of men, who are daily excom- 
municating each other as heretics 
and apostates; now a universal idea ; 
now the narrowest and most ex- 
clusive of all parties. Really, before 
you ask me to hear the Church, I 
have a right to ask you to define 
what the Church is.’ 

‘Our Article defines it,’ said Ar- 
gemone, drily. 

** As the company of faithful men 
all over the world!” But what does 
‘faithful’ mean? WhatifI thought 
Cromwell and Rousseau infinitely 
more faithful men in their way than 
torturer-pedant Laud, or the facing- 
both-ways Protestant-Manichee Tay- 
lor ?’ 

It was lucky for the life of young 
Love that the discussion went no 
further: Argemone was becoming 
scandalised beyond all measure. But, 
happily, the colonel interposed,— 

* Look here, tell me if you know 
for whom this sketch is meant ?’ 

‘Tregarva the keeper: who can 
doubt ?” answered they both at once. 

‘Has not Mellot succeeded per- 
fectly ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lancelot. ‘ But what 
wonder, with such a noble subject! 
What a grand benevolence is en- 
throned on that lofty forehead !’ 

‘Oh, you would say so, indeed,’ 
interposed Honoria, ‘if you knew 
him! The stories that I could tell 
you about him! How he will go 
into cottages, read to sick people by 
the hour, dress the children, cook 
their food for them, as tenderly as 
any woman! I found out, last win- 
ter, if you will believe it, that he lived 
on bread and water, to give out of 
his own wages — which are barely 
twelve shillings a-week — five shil- 
lings a-week for more than two 
months to a poor labouring man, to 
prevent his going to the workhouse, 
and being parted from his wife and 
children.’ 

‘Noble, indeed!’ said Lancelot. 
‘I do not wonder now at the effect 
his conversation just now had on me.’ 

‘ilas he been talking to you?’ 
said Honoria, eagerly. ‘He seldom 
speaks to any one.’ 
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‘ He has to me; and so well, that 
were I sure that the poor were as ill 
off as he says, and that I had the 
power of altering the system a hair, 
I could find it in my heart to excuse 
all political grievance-mongers, and 
turn one myself,’ 

Claude Mellot clapped his white, 
woman-like hands. 

‘ Bravo! bravo! Oh, wonderful 
conversion! Lancelot has at last 
discovered that, beside the ‘ glorious 
Past,’ there is a Present worthy of 
his sublime notice! We may now 
hope, in time, that he will discover 
the existence of a Future !’ 

‘But, Mr. Mellot,’ said Honoria, 
‘why have you been so unfaithful to 
your original ? why have you, like 
all artists, been trying to soften and 
refine on your model ?’ 

‘ Because, my dear lady, we are 
bound to see every thing in its ideal, 
—not as it is, but as it ought to be, 
and will be, when the vices of this 
pitiful civilised world are exploded, 
and sanitary reform, and variety of 
occupation, and harmonious educa- 
tion, let each man fulfil in body and 
soul the idea which God embodied in 
him.’ 

‘Fourierist !’ cried Lancelot, laugh- 
ing. ‘But surely you never saw a 
face which had lost by wear less of 
the divine image? How thoroughly 
it exemplifies the great law of Pro- 
testant art, that ‘the Ideal is best 
manifested in the Peculiar!’ How 
classic, how independent of clime or 
race, is its bland, majestic self-pos- 
session! how thoroughly Saxon its 
massive squareness !’ 

‘And yet, as a Cornishman, he 
should be no Saxon.’ 

‘I beg your pardon! Like all 
noble races, the Cornish once owe 
their nobleness to the impurity of 
their blood — to its perpetual loans 
from foreign veins. See how the 
serpentine curve of his nose, his 
long nostril, and protruding, sharp- 
cut lips, mark his share of Phe- 
nician or Jewish blood! how Saxon, 
again, that dome-shaped forehead! 
how Celtic those dark curls, that 
restless grey eye, with its ‘swinden 
blicken,’ like Vone Troneg Hagen’s 
in the Niebelungen Lied !’ 

He turned: Honoria was devour- 
ing his words with delighted sym- 
pathy. He saw it, for he was in 
love, and young love makes man’s 
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senses, on that one point, as keen as 
womans. 

‘Look, look at him now!” said 
Claude, in a low voice. ‘ How he 
sits, with his hands on his knees, 
the enormous size of his limbs quite 
concealed by their careless grace, 
with his Egyptian face, like some 
dumb granite Memnon!’ 

* Only waiting,’ said Lancelot, ‘ for 
the day-star to arise on him and 
wake him into voice.’ 

He looked at Honoria as he spoke. 
She blushed angrily, 
sympathy was knit from that. mo- 
ment between Lancelot and herself. 

Our hero feared he had gone too 
far, and tried to turn the subject off. 

The smooth mill-head was alive 
with rising trout. 

‘What a huge fish leapt then!’ 
said Lancelot, carelessly ; ‘and close 
to the bridge, too!" 

Honoria looked round, and uttered 
a piercing scream. 

‘Oh, my dog! my dog! 
is in the river! 
has_ butted 
drowned !’ 

Alas! it was too true. There, a 
yard above the one open hatchway, 
through which the whole force of 
the stream was rushing, was the un- 
happy Mops, alias Scratch, alias 
Dirty Dick, alias Jack Sheppard, 
paddling, and sneezing, and winking, 
his little bald muzzle turned piteously 
upward to the sky. 

* He will be drowned !’ quoth the 
colonel. 

There was no doubt of it, and so 
Mops thought, as, shivering and 
whining, he plied every leg, while 
the glassy current dragged him os 
and ‘back, and Honoria sobbed like 
child. 

The colonel lay down on the bridge, 
and caught at him: his arm was a 
foot too short. In a moment the 
huge form of Tregarva plunged so- 
lemnly into the water, with a splash 
like seven salmon, and Mops was 
jerked out over the colonel’s head 
high and dry on to the bridge. 

*‘ You'll be drowned, at least!’ 
shouted the colonel, with 
Uncle Toby’s own. 

Tregarva saw his danger, made one 
desperate bound upward, and missed 
the bridge. ‘The colonel caught at 
him, tore off a piece of his collar — 
and the calm, solemn face of the 
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That horrid gazelle 
him in, and he'll be 
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keeper flashed past beneath him, and 
disappeared through the roaring 
gate. 

They rushed to the other side of 
the bridge—caught one glimpse of a 
dark body fleeting and rolling down 
the foam-way.—The colonel leapt 
the bridge-rail like a deer, rushed 
out along the buck-stage, tore off his 
coat, and sprung headlong into the 
boiling pool, ‘rejoicing in his might, 
as old Homer would say. 

Lancelot, forgetting his crutches, 
was dashing after him, when he felt 
a soft hand clutching at his arm. 

‘Lancelot! Mr. Smith!’ cried 
Argemone. ‘ You shi ull not go! 
You are too ill—weak—— 

‘ A fellow-creature’s life!’ 

‘What is his life to yours?’ she 
cried, in a tone of deep passion. And 
then, imperiously, ‘ Stay here, I com- 
mand you!’ 

The magnetic touch of her hand 
thrilled through his whole frame. 
She had called him Lancelot! He 
shrunk down, and stood spell-bound. 

Good heavens!’ she cried ; ‘ look 
at my sister !’ 

Out on the extremity of the buck- 
stage (how she got there neither they 
nor she ever knew) crouched Hono- 
ria, her face idiotic with agony, while 
she stared with bursting eyes into 
the foam. A shriek of disappoint- 
ment rose from her lips, as in a mo- 
ment the colonel’s weather-worn head 
reappeared above, looking for all the 
world like an old grey, shiny-pated 
seal. 

‘Poof! tally-ho! Poof! poof! 
Heave me a piece of wood, Lancelot, 
my boy!’ And he disappeared again. 

They looked round, there was not 
a loose bit near. Claude ran off 
towards the house. Lancelot, 
perate, seized the bridge-rail, tore 
it off by sheer strength, and hurled 
it far into the pool. Argemone 
saw it and remembered it, like a true 
woman. Ay, be as Manichzan-sen- 
timental as you will, fair ladies, phy- 
sical prowess, that Eden - right of 

manhood, is sure to tell upon your 
ss urts !—A_ hint, by the bye, for all 
young gentlemen, which they will do 
well to take. 

Again the colonel’s grizzled head 
reappeared,—and, oh, joy! beneath 
it a draggled knot of black curls. 
In another instant he had hold of 
the rail, and, quietly floating down to 
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the shallow, dragged the lifeless giant 
high and dry on a patch of gravel. 

Honoria never spoke. She rose, 
walked quickly back along the beam, 
passed Argemone and Lancelot with- 
out seeing them, and firmly but hur- 
riedly led the way round the pool- 
side. 

Before they arrived at the bank, 
the colonel had carried Tregarva to 
it. Lancelot and two or three work- 
men, whom his cries had attracted, 
lifted the body on to the meadow. 

Honoria sat quietly down on the 
grass, and took the keeper's head in 
her lap. 

‘God bless her for a kind soul!’ 
whispered the wan, weather-beaten 
field-drudges, as they crowded over 
the body. 

‘Get out of the way, my men!’ 
quoth the colonel. ‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.’ And he packed off 
one here and another there for ne- 
cessaries, and commenced trying every 
restorative means with the ready 
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coolness of a practised surgeon ; while 
Lancelot, whom he ordered about 
like a baby, gulped down a great 
choking lump of envy, and then 
tasted the rich delight of forgetting 
himself in admiring obedience to a 
real superior. 

But there Tregarva lay lifeless, 
with folded hands, and a quiet, satis- 
fied smile, while Honoria watched and 
watched with parted lips, unconscious 
of the presence of every one. 

Five minutes !—ten! 

‘ Carry him to the house,’ said the 
colonel, in a despairing tone, after 
another attempt. 

‘He moves!’ ‘No!’ ‘Hedoes!’ 
‘He breathes!’ ‘Look at his eyelids !’ 

Slowly his eyes opened. 

*Whereaml? Allgone? Sweet 
dreams—blessed dreams!’ 

His eyes met Honoria’s. One big, 
deep sigh, swelled to her lipsand burst. 
She seemed to recollect herself, rose, 
passed her arm through Argemonc’s, 
and walked slowly away. 


Cuar. IV.—aAN ‘ INGLORIOUS MILTON.’ 


Argemone, sweet prude, thought 
herself bound to read Honoria a lec- 
ture that night, on her reckless ex- 
hibition of feeling; but it profited 
little. The most consummate cun- 
ning could not have bafiled Arge- 
mone’s suspicions more completely 
than her sister’s utter simplicity. She 
cried just as bitterly about Mops’ 
danger as about the keeper’s, and 
then laughed heartily at Argemone’s 
solemnity ; till at last, when pushed 
a little too hard, she broke out into 
something very like a passion, and 
told her sister, bitterly enough, that 
‘she was not accustomed to see men 
drowned every day, and begged to 
hear no more about the subject.’ 
Whereat Argemone prudently held 
her tongue, knowing that under all 
Honoria’s tenderness lay a volcano of 
passionate determination, which was 
generally kept down by her affec- 
tions, but was just as likely to be 
maddened by them. And so this 
conversation only went to increase 
the unconscious estrangement be- 
tween them, though they continued, 
as sisters will do, to lavish upon 
each other the most extravagant pro- 
testations of affection—vowing to live 
and die only for each other—and be- 
lieving honestly, sweet souls, that 
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they felt all they said : till real, im- 
perious Love came in, shouldering all 
other affections right and left; and 
then the two beauties discovered, as 
others do, that it is not so possible 
or reasonable as they thought for a 
woman to sacrifice herself and her 
lover for the sake of her sister or 
her friend. 

Next morning Lancelot and the 
colonel started out to Tregarva’s 
cottage, on a mission of inquiry. 
They found the giant propped up in 
bed with pillows, his magnificent 
features looking in their paleness 
more than ever like a granite Mem- 
non. Before him lay an open Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and a drawer filled 
with feathers and furs, which he 
was busily manufacturing into trout- 
flies, reading as he worked. The 
room was filled with nets, guns, and 
keepers’ tackle, while a well-filled 
shelf of books hung by the wall. 

‘Excuse me rising, gentlemen,’ he 
said, in his slow, staid voice, ‘ but I 
am very weak, in spite of the Lord’s 
goodness tome. You are very kind 
to think of coming tomy poor cottage.’ 

‘Well, my man,’ said the colonel, 
‘and how are you after your cold- 
bath? You are the heaviest fish I 
ever landed!’ 
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‘Pretty well, thank God, and you, 
sir. Iam in your debt, sir, for the 
dear life. How shall I ever repay 
you ?” 

‘Repay? my good fellow? You 
would have done as much for me.’ 

‘May be; but you did not think 
of that when you jumped in; and 
no more must I in thanking you. 
God knows how a poor miner's son 
will ever reward you; but the mouse 
repaid the lion, says the story, and, 
at all events, I can pray for you. 
By the by, gentlemen, I hope 
you h: wve brou ight up some trolling- 
tackle ?” 

* We came up to see you, and not 
to fish,’ said Lancelot, charmed with 
the stately courtesy of the man. 

‘Many thanks, gentlemen; but 

Harry Verney was in here just 

now, and had seen a 
strik e, at the tail « 
With this fresh wind he will run till 
noon; and you are sure of him with 
a dace. After that, he will not be 
up again on the shallows till sunset. 
He works the works of darkness, 
and come s not to the light, because 
his deeds are evil.’ 

Lancelot laughed. ‘ He does but 
follow his kind, poor fellow.’ 

‘Wo doubt, sir, no doubt; all the 
Lord’s works are good: but it is a 
wonder why He should have made 
wasps, now, and blights, and vermin, 
and jack, evil - featured 
things, that carry spite and cruelty 
in their very fa creat wonder. 
Do you think, sir, il those creatures 

vere in the garden of Eden ?’ 

‘You are getting too deep for me,’ 
said Lancelot. ‘ But why trouble 
your head about fishing ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon for preaching 
to you, sir. I’m sure I forgot myself. 
If you'll let me, I'll get up, and get 
vou a couple of bait from the stew. 
You'll do keepers a kindness, and 
prevent sin, sir, if you'll catch him. 
The squire will swear sadly—the 
Lord forgive him—if he hears of a 
pike in the trout-runs. I'll get up, 
if I may trouble you to go into the 
next room a minute.’ 

‘ Lie still, for Heaven's sake. Why 

bother your head about pike now! 

‘It is my business, sir, and I am paid 
for it, and I must do it throughly ; 
—and abide in the calling wherein 


f am called,’ he added, in a 
tone. 
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‘You seem to be fond of it, 
enough, and to know enough about 
it, at all events,’ said the colonel, 
‘tying flies here on a sick~bed.’ 

As for being fond of it, sir— 
those creatures of the water teach a 
man many lessons; and when [I tie 
flies, I earn books.’ 

* How then ?” 

‘I send my flies all over the 
county, sir, to Salisbury and Hun- 
gerford, and up to Winchester, even; 
and the money buys me many a wise 
book—all my delight is in re: = 
perhaps so much the worse for me 

‘So mucl better, say,’ an- 


h the ) 
swered Lancelot, warmly. ‘ I'll give 


you an order for a couple of pounds’ 
wort! 
‘T 


1 of flies at once. 
he Lord reward you, sir, an- 
swered the giant. 

© Al nd you shall make me the same 
said the colonel. You can 


[rish gent, ons 
‘Well, the 
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, we'll send you some 
olan, and some golden 
and parrot feathers. We're 
Norway this summer you 
KNOW, Lancelot —— 

Tregarva looked up with a quaint, 
solemn hesitation. 

‘If you please, gentlemen, 
forgive a man’s conscience.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘But I'd not like to be 
the making of Norway flies.’ 

‘ Here’s a Protectionist, with a ven- 
reance, laughed the colonel. ‘Do 
you want to keep all us fishermen 

England ? eh? to fee English 
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There’s pretty fishing in 
, I hear, and poor folk that 
want money more than we keepers. 
God knows we get too much—we 
that hang about great houses and 
serve great folks’ pleasure—you toss 
the money down our throats, with- 
out our deserving it; and we spend 
it as we get it—a deal too fast—while 
hard-working labourers are starv- 
ing! 

‘And yet you would keep us in 

ong land ?” 

‘Would God I could!’ 

‘Why then, my good fellow? 
asked Lancelot, who was getting in- 
tensely interested with the calm, 
self-possessed earnestness Of the man, 
and longed to draw him out. 
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The colonel yawned. 
‘Well, I'll go and get myself a 
couple of bait. Don’t you stir, my 
good parson-keeper. Down, Charge, 
Isay! Odd if I don’t find a bait- 
net, and a rod for myself, under the 
verandah.’ 

‘You will, colonel. I remember, 

now, I set it there last morning ; 
but the water washed many things 
out of my brains, and some things 
into them—and I forgot it, like a 
goose.’ 
- © Well, good-by, and lie still. I 
know what a drowning is, and more 
than one. A day and a night have 
I been in the deep, like the man in 
the good book; and bed is the best 
of medicine for a ducking; and the 
colonel shook him kindly by the 
hand and disappeared. 

Lancelot sat down by the keeper's 
bed. 

‘ You'll get those fish-hooks into 
your trowsers, sir; and this is a poor 
place to sit down in.’ 

*] want you to say your say out, 
friend, fish-hooks or none.’ 

The keeper looked warily at the 
door, and when the colonel had 
passed the window, balancing the 
trolling-rod on his chin, and whistling 
merrily, he began,— 

‘A day and a night have I been 
in the deep !"—and brought back no 
more from it! And yet the Psalms 
say how they that go down to the 
sea in ships see the works of the 
Lord !—Ifthe Lord has opened their 
eyes to see them, that must mean.’ 

Lancelot waited. 

‘What a gallant gentleman that 
is, and a valiant man of war, I'll 
warrant,—and to have seen ali the 
wonders he has, and yet to be wasting 
his span of life like that !’ 

Lancelot’s heart smote him. 

* One would think, sir You'll 
pardon me for speaking out.’ And 
the noble face worked, as he mur- 
mured to himself, ‘*‘ When ye are 
brought before kings and princes for 
my name’s sake.—I dare not hold 
my tongue, sir. I am as one risen 
from the dead,’-—and his face flashed 
up into sudden enthusiasm—‘ and 
woe to me if I speak not. Oh, why, 
why are you gentlemen running off 
to Norway, and foreign parts, whi- 
ther God has not called you? Are 
there no graves in Egypt, that you 
must go out to die in the wilderness ?” 
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Lancelot, quite unaccustomed to 
the language of the Dissenting poor, 
felt keenly the bad taste of the 
allusion. 

* What can you mean ?’ he asked. 

* Pardon me, sir, if I cannot speak 
plainly ; but are there not tempta- 
tions enough here in England that 
you must go to waste all your gifts, 
your scholarship, and your rank, far 
away there out of the sound of a 
church-going bell? I don’t deny 
it’s a great temptation. I have read 
of Norway wonders in a book of one 
Miss Martineau, with a strange name.’ 

* Feats on the Fiord 2’ 

‘'That’s it, sir. Her books are 
grand books to set one a-thinking ; 
but she don’t seem to see the Lord 
in all things, does she, sir ?’ 

Lancelot prudently parried the 
question. 

* You are wandering a little from 
the point.’ 

‘So Iam, and thank you for the 
rebuke. ‘There’s where I find you 
scholars have the advantage of us 
poor fellows, who pick up knowledge 
as we can. Your book-learning 
makes you stick to the point so much 


better. You are taught how to 
think. After all—God forgive me 


if I'm wrong !—but I sometimes think 
there must be more good in that 
human wisdom and philosophy, falsely 
so called, than we Wesleyans hold. 
Oh, sir, what a blessing is a good 
education. What you gentlemen 
might do with it, if you did but see 
your own power! Are there no 
fish in England, sir, to be caught ? 
precious fish, with immortal souls ? 
And is there not One who has said, 
‘Come with me, and I will make you 
fishers of men ?”’ 

‘Would you have us all turn 
parsons ?’ 

‘Is no one to do God's work ex- 
cept the parson, sir? Oh, the game 
that you rich folks have in your 
hands, if you would but play it! 
Such a man as Colonel Bracebridge, 
now, with the tongue of the serpent, 
who can charm any living soul he 
likes to his will, as a stoat charms a 
rabbit. Or you, sir, with your 
tongue: you have charmed one pre- 
cious creature already. I can see it: 
though neither of you know it, yet I 
know it.’ 

Lancelot 
crimson. 


started, and blushed 
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‘ Oh, that I had your tongue, sir!’ 
And the keeper blushed crimson too, 
and went on hastily,— 

* But why could not you charm 
all alike? Do not the poor want 
you as well as the rich ?” 

* What can I do for the poor, my 
good fellow? And what do they 
want? Have they not houses, work, 
a church, and schools,—and poor- 
rates to fall back on ?” 

The keeper smiled sadly. 

*To fall back on, indeed! and 
down on, too. At all events, you 
rich might help to make Christians 
of them, and men of them. For 
I'm beginning to fancy strangely, in 
spite of all the preachers say, that, 
before ever you can make them 
Christians, you must make them men 
and women.’ 

* Are they not so already ?’ 

* Oh, sir, go and see! How cana 
man be a man in those crowded styes, 
sleeping packed together like Irish 
pigs in a steamer, never cut of the 
fear of want, never knowing any 
higher amusement than the beer- 
shop? Those old Greeks and 
Romans, as I read, were more like 
men than halfour English labourers. 
Go and see! Ask that sweet, hea- 
venly angel, Miss Honoria, —and the 
keeper again blushed,—‘ and she, too, 
will tell you. I think sometimes, if 
she had been born and bred like her 
father’s tenants’ daughters, to sleep 
where they sleep, and hear the talk 
they hear, and see the things they see, 
what would she have been now ? 
‘We mustn't think of it.” And the 
keeper turned his head away and 
fairly burst into tears. 

Lancelot was moved. 

‘Are the poor very immoral, 
then ?’ 

‘You ask the rector, sir, how 
many children hereabouts are born 
within six months of the wedding- 
day. None of them marry, sir, till 
the devil forces them.’ 

* Is it possible ?’ 
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‘I say, sir, that God makes you 
gentlemen, gentlemen, that you may 
see into these things. You give 
away your charities kindly enough, 
but you don’t know the folks you 
give to. Ifa few of you would but 
be like the blessed Lord, and stoop 
to go out of the road, just behind the 
hedge, for once, among the publicans 
and harlots! Were you ever at a 
country fair, sir? Though I sup- 
pose I am rude for fancying that you 
could demean yourself to such com- 
pany.’ 

‘I should not think it demeaning 
myself,’ said Lancelot, smiling ; ‘ but 
I never was at one, and I should 
like for once to see the real manners 
of the poor.’ 

‘I’m no haunter of such places 
myself, God knows; but—I see you’ re 
in earnest now—will you come with 
me, sir,—for once? for God's sake, 
and the poor’s sake ? 

* I shall be delighted.’ 

‘ Not after you’ve been there, I 
am afraid.’ 

‘ Well, it’s a bargain when you 
are recovered. And, in the mean- 
time, the squire’s orders are that you 
lie by for a few days to rest; and 
Miss Honoria’s too, and she has sent 
you down some wine.’ 

‘She thought of me, did she?’ 
And the still, sad face blazed out 
radiant with pleasure, and then col- 
lapsed as suddenly into deep melan- 
choly. 

Lancelot saw it, but said nothing; 
and shaking him heartily by the 
hand, had his shake returned by an 
iron grasp, and slipped silently out 
of the cottage. 

The keeper lay still, gazing on 
vacancy. Once he murmured to 
himself,— 

‘Through strange ways—strange 
ways—and though He let them wan- 
der out of the road in the wilderness, 
we know how that goes on ——’ 

And then he fell into a fixed medi- 
tation—perhaps into a prayer. 
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THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. 


x former days, when standing armies 
I were, comparatively speaking, no- 
velties in the social system ; and later 
still, while as yet kings retained a 
little authority, and their subjects 
had not begun to treat them as 
mere conveniencies; armed and or- 
ganised bodies of men, receiving 
pay from the Crown, were looked 
upon by the people with considerable 
jealousy. This feeling proceeded 
from two causes ; first, from the 
belief that a king, at whose beck 
thousands of men would in a mo- 
ment rise and fight, had ever be- 
fore him the temptation, if not 
the means, of carrying his prero- 
gative to despotism; and, next, be- 
cause there was a conviction on 
men’s minds, which has certainly 
not disappeared in the present time, 
that barracks, billets, and canton- 
ments, officers, soldiers, and their 
attendant apparatus of arms and 
commissariat, cause a very burden- 
some increase to the taxation of the 
country. 

It cannot be said that popular 
opinion, in regard to the latter of 
those points, “has undergone any 
ch: ange, at all events in this country. 
Though we all feel and admit that 
the peace of Europe was never less 
secure than at the present moment, 
there are among us statesmen who, 
in their horror of an income-tax, 
exclaim against the expense that 
is incurred ‘by our military establish- 
ments, and go so far, while clamour- 
ing for the reduction of the army, as 
to argue that, had England but the 
courage to set an example of disarm- 
ing, all the rest of the world, pre- 
ferring free trade to hard knocks, 
would disarm likewise. 

We think that if the position of 
the army of England towards the 
people of England were rightly ap- 
preciated, and their proper duties 
taught to the soldiers, and cared for 
as they ought to be, such a dan- 
gerous opinion would find few or 
none to support it, either in the 
House of Commons or any where 
else. Let us, then, see whether by 
looking at the subject through a 
moral and social, rather than through 


a military medium, we cannot estab- 
lish a better faith to our own and 
our reader's satisfaction. 

We begin by admitting, that at 
every stage in their existence English 
armies, whether raised for the nonce 
or kept up by annual votes of par- 
liament, have been famous, in their 
constituent parts at least —that is, 
among the individuals composing the 
mass — for an exceeding laxity of 
morals, more especially in the de- 
partment of inebriety. The reader 
has only to turn up one of Shak- 
speare’s historical plays and he will 
find ample proof of the correctness 
of this statement, while writers of a 
later date bring an_ irresistible 
weight of testimony to bear upon 
the same fact. Consider the be- 
haviour during the great civil 
wars, both of the Roundheads and 
the Cavaliers : and as regards the eras 
of Queen Anne and of the two first 
Georges, there surely needs no 
reasoning to prove that, whatever 
might be the courage both of officers 
and men, neither officers nor men 
could, with rare and memorable ex- 
ceptions, lay claim to scarcely any 
other virtue. Hence the necessity 
for preserving order among them 
by the constant threat and frequent 
infliction of revolting punishments, 
which have only of late been abo- 
lished, and of which not a few of 
the most experienced of our mili- 
tary chiefs still — in speaking 
as the best, and, indeed, the only 
means of maintaining discipline in 
camp or quarters. Moreover, the 
disuse of these punishments does 
not, we regret to say, prove that 
any change has taken place in 
the habits which they were intended 
to arrest. It is but a step in the 
right direction; and if not fol- 
lowed up by the most vigorous re- 
forms, perhaps had better not have 
been taken at all. 

While the army, in point of morals, 
has thus stood stationary, we think, 
and others we believe are of the same 
opinion, that the nation at large has 
gone decidedly forward. That we 
are still far behind the state to which 
the high standard held up to us for 
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emulation by the Gospel points, can- 
not, indeed, be denied. The growth 
of population, the increase of trade, 
the vicissitudes attendant thereon, 
and an immense extent of pauperism, 
lead unavoidably to discontent and 
crime. And the inability both of the 
Church and the School to keep pace 
with the necessities which call for 
them, operates as a heavy drawback 
on the social and moral improvement 
ofthe people. Nevertheless, in times 
of comparative prosperity—when the 
mill does not stand idle, nor the loom 
lie neglected; when we have good 
crops and fair weather, and brisk 
markets and plenty to eat—it would 
be a libel upon the age to deny that 
England, take.her for all in all, is 
not only the most moral of European 
nations, but that she is by many 
degrees more moral than she used to 
be a century ago. 

Admitting, then, the facts to be as 
we have stated them, and assuming 
that the great body of the people is 
in the main habitually sober and 
well-disposed, while the standard of 
morality in the army is lamentably 
low, it cannot surprise us to find that 
thesentiment with which both officers 
and soldiers are regarded here in 
England is not one of respect. As a 
nation we deprecate war, and dog- 

edly disbelieve in its probability. 
Ve hate taxes ; we look with a jea- 
lous eye to every item in the yearly 
budget; we see in this document 
propositions regularly made for ex- 
pending so many millions upon the 
military machine ; and we conclude, 
much too hastily, that because the sole 
use to which the soldier's pay is turned 
seems to be the ministering to his 
bad passions, and the spread of vice 
by his profligate example, that, there- 
fore, so long as an enemy is not ac- 
tually invading our shores nor we 
opposing him in his own, the soldier 
himself is a mere nuisance. But in 
this we greatly err. The soldier is 
not a mere nuisance, even in seasons 
of profound peace. He is evidence 
to other nations that you are prepared 
to resent wrongs, if they be offered 
to you from abroad; he is the best 
supporter of the law and of such as 
administer the law, should its sanctity 
be threatened at home. He is well 
worth his cost, provided he be trained 
to do his duty ; not merely asa fight- 
ing-man, but as a public servant 
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likewise. The single question, there- 
fore, for us to ask is, Whether or not 
our military body is such as we could 
wish it to be? and, with all possible 
respect for the courage and parade 
discipline for which it is renowned, 
we are constrained to avow our con- 
viction that it is not. 

The duty of an army is obviously 
two-fold. First, to exhibit in all its 
branches, whenever occasion shall 
require, a competent acquaintance 
with the art of making war; and, 
next, to maintain habitually a chi- 
valrous and Christian bearing, such 
as shall conciliate the good-will and 
earn the respect of the various tribes 
among whom any portion of it may be 
cast. Nor is the former of these 
requirements one whit more im- 
portant than the latter. Let it be re- 
membered that the phrase so often 
in men’s mouths, ‘Upon the British 
empire the sun never sets, is no ex- 
aggerated boast. Be it remembered 
also, that wherever the union-jack is 
unfurled there the pure tenets of the 
Church, of which the emblem graces 
our banners, ought to be professed. 
Political economists may tell us other- 
wise, but there is a higher authority 
than either Malthus or Mill, which 
connects national greatness with the 
spread of Gospel truth, and we con- 
fess that we cannot gainsay it. Free 
trade, should the thing become 
fashionable, may, perhaps, draw na- 
tions together. Convincing them of 
the truth that their interests are 
mutual, it may operate as an instru- 
ment towards the maintenance of 
amicable relations one with another. 
But it is for the religion of the Cross 
that we ought toconquer and maintain 
our conquests, because under that 
banner alone can we ever hope to 
spread such a form of civilisation as 
will ensure obedience, wherever our 
empire extends, to the sublime doc- 
trine of ‘Glory to God and good-will 
among men.’ To think otherwise is 
to invoke the fate of all former 
powers. Rome was as civilised as 
England; but Mammon, not God, 
was the idol of her worship ; and so, 
becoming imbecile under the effects 
of her luxury, she crumbled to 
pieces. 

Remembering this, then, that in 
proportion to the extent of our ter- 
ritory must be the exértions which 
we are called upon to make for the 
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furtherance of true religion ; remem- 
bering also that bad example is the 
invincible opponent of good precept, 
the habits and actions of our soldiery 
cannot be a matter of indifference to 
any right-minded Englishman. For 
in every quarter of the globe our 
regiments are stationed; and being 
received as the representatives of the 
country which sends them forth — 
often in high places, always with 
more or less of authority — there is 
not an individual belonging to them 
who is not loaded with a weight of 
moral responsibility, of the import- 
ance of which it is but too apparent 
that he is quite unconscious. To 
travel no further than to Ireland, 
let us ask the reader to put to himself 
the question, ‘ What hope is there so 
long as our officers and soldiers live 
for the passing hour, and indulge 
each humour as it rises,—what hope 
can there be that we, a Protestant 
people, shall ever succeed in winning 
over to our better faith the victims 
of Popery ?” Why, it was only the 
other day that the misconduct of a 
regiment ‘which, for obvious reasons, 

we will not stop to particularise, be- 

came the theme of declamation in a 
public journal; and the cause as- 
signed by the newspaper writer for 
the profligacy on which he commented 
was, that the men were all Protest- 
ants! Nor is the heathen less blind 
to the soldier’s example than the Ro- 
man Catholic. He cannot consent to 
become the worshipper of a God who 
seems to give his sanction to rioting 
and drunkenness ; and being unable 
to comprehend that Christians may 
profess to reverence a religion, every 
precept of which they violate in their 
daily lives, he abides in his own dark 
creed. No wonder that our mission- 
aries fail of making converts. The 
worst enemies to them and to their 
pious labours are their own country- 
men ; and, perhaps, the worst among 
these countrymen are the officers and 
soldiers of the army. 

It would be ridiculous to suppose 
that the continuance of such a state 
of things is either acquiesced in or 
approved of by the sovereign or her 
ministers. A good man is, in every 
situation of life, far more manageable 
and loyal than a bad man. A sober, 
reflecting, and intelligent soldier, is 
worth half-a-dozen scamps, be they 
ever so personally brave. Accord- 
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ingly, the queen puts into the hands 
of every individual who serves in 
her army three separate volumes, 
and commands that they be studied 
for the express purpose of gathering 
from their pages sound wisdom and 
a just appreciation of right and wrong. 
One of these volumes is above all 
price. Were it read, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested, particularly 
by those high in st ations, the tone of 
feeling in the army would be very 
different from what it too often is. 
This volume is the Bible. The other 
two are The Articles of War and 
The Queen's Regulations ; both un- 
questionably excellent as far as they 
go, and one, at least, replete with infor- 
mation, without possessing which an 
officer is worth nothing. It would 
little interest our general readers, and 
be foreign to the purpose of the pre- 
sent paper, were we to notice any of 
the hints that are given in these works 
touching the management of techni- 
eal details. But under the head of 
‘Interior Economy of a Regiment’ 
there are allusions very much to the 
purpose, and to a few of these we 
beg to direct the reader’s attention. 

At page 116 we find the follow- 
ing observation :— 

Unanimity, and a good understanding 
amongst the officers, as connected with 
the character and discipline of a regi- 
ment, are objects peculiarly deserving 
the attention of the commanding officer. 
His timely interference to prevent dis - 
putes, his advice to the young and the 
inexperienced, his protection and favour 
to the deserving, &c. &c., are the dest 
means of securing these desirable objects, 
&c. &c. 

Again, at page 117 :— 

It is well known that perfect civility 
and the most courteous and conciliating 
manners are compatible with the exer- 
cise of the most strict command ; and it 
is always to be borne in mind that the 
commanding officer’s authority is para- 
mount, and that in the due exercise of it 
he is responsible for the maintenance of 
discipline and subordination, whether on 
the parade, at the mess, or in any other 
situation. 

Again, at page 8 :— 

Too much attention cannot be paid to 
the prevention of crime [the Italics are 
not ours]: the timely interference of the 
officer, his personal intercourse and ac- 
quaintance with his men, which are sure 
to be repaid by the soldier’s confidence 

and attachment ; and, above all, his per- 
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sonal example, are the most efficacious 
means of preventing military offences. 


At page 121, after some direc- 
tions as to the quantity and quality 
of minor punishments, we find :— 

The penalties awarded by the Articles 
of War for habitual drunkenness are ge- 
nerally admitted to be the best check (!) 
which has yet been devised for that of- 
fence ; but much may be effected in aid 
of it by the manner in which command- 
ing officers shall apply them. 

It is considered that a vice, unfortu- 
nately so prevalent in the British army, 
may be checked and prevented [again, 
the Italics are not our own], by due at- 
tention on the part of the commanding 
officer, and by the zealous and cordial 
co-operation and example of those sub- 
ordinate to him, &c. 

At page 122 :— 

All that has been stated will shew the 
importance which is attached to the pre- 
vention of crime, and greater detail is 
not entered into, as it is not the object 
to limit or to interfere with the discre- 
tion of commanding officers, but merely 
to insure the application of it on just 
and general principles. 

At page 123 :— 

Drunkenness is admitted to be the 
source of every evil ; and the soldier can- 
not be too frequently warned against the 
indulgence of this debasing vice, which 
leads men into the commission of crimes 
from which, in their sober moments, 
they would shrink with abhorrence and 
disgust ; they should be told that it de- 
stroys health, blasts success in life, ex- 
poses them to the infliction of disgraceful 
punishment, to the loss of reason, pro- 
duces mutiny and violence, and if they 
have a wife and children, it entails desti- 
tution and misery on them. [Nothing 
could be more powerful than this. ] 

With respect to this vice, and, indeed, 
to all other irregularities, the command- 
ing officer should ever bear in mind that 
nothing can be more fatal to the disci- 
pline of a regiment, and eventually to 
his own character and credit, than a 
practice of passing it unnoticed unless 
forced upon attention by the commission 
of some outrageous breach of discipline. 
He must observe, that a positive absence 
of crime is the criterion of a weli-estab- 
lished discipline, not its screened exist- 
ence, &c. &c. 

From the above extracts it would 
appear that the two grand principles 
which are by the military author- 
ities expected to operate upon the 
mind (!) of the British soldier are, 
‘The fear of the consequences of 
crime to himself, and respect and love 
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towards hissuperiors.’ In other words, 
self-interest, and affection for an- 
other, are expected to be in constant 
operation upon the soldier's feelings ; 
and the effect of the combination is 
to be, that the individual shall keep 
himself upright amid temptation. 
Now we have not one word to say 
against these two motives of action, 
considered as important auxiliaries 
to something higher than themselves. 
It is right that the soldier should 
look always to his officer ; it is right 
that the officer should take a deep 
interest in the behaviour of his men. 
But then the question immediately 
arises, How shall we constrain the 
officer so as to hinder him from for- 
getting the true nature of his posi- 
tion? how can we induce him to 
bear continually in mind that he 
stands where he does, not merely to 
command upon parade, but to set an 
example, both publicly and privately, 
to those placed under him? We do 
not pretend to deny, that to find 
a proper answer to this query is a 
task of some difficulty. Still the 
enigma may be solved; and with a 
view to suggest a remedy for admitted 
evils, we beg to draw public attention 
to the state of things as it actually 
exists, 

Picture to yourself, gentle reader, 
a strong regiment quartered some- 
where in the south of Ireland, with 
a man at its head full of zeal, and the 
Articles of War ; and very desirous to 
send in, at the end of this present 
month of August, a clear defaulters’ 
list to the office of the general in 
command. Our commandant has 
under him 760 rank and file, a pro- 
portionate number of sergeants, and 
some thirty officers, whose ages range 
from fifty or forty-five to sixteen. 
The large majority of these joined 
the army, originally, under the age 
of twenty-one ; and in doing so, they 
brought with them minds not as 
yet developed, with passions at the 
height of their strength. Speaking 
of the lower ranks of the army, it 
may be taken for granted that they 
are filled by youths who, up to the 
period of their enlistment, led al- 
ways irregular, and often dissipated 
and vicious lives. They were de- 
frauded into their acceptance of the 
shilling; they were cheated and 
plundered after they had taken it; 
and they continued to suffer from the 
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same cruel wrong till they passed 
within the barrack-gate. No sur- 
veillance by a responsible officer had 
been exercised over them; they had 
been lodged in the vilest hovels, and 
encouraged to keep up their spirits 
by the aid of intoxication. For about 
four months after this they continued 
at drill; and when drill was over 
they passed into the ranks as accom- 
plished soldiers, in the recognised 
sense of the term. Now the duties 
of the life to which they henceforth 
apply are more exacting on account 
of the punctuality with which they 
must be attended to, than because of 
the large measure of time which they 
engross. Regularly at half-past six 
in summer the soldier must appear 
on parade, to go through a process of 
drill, which is learned with infinite 
labour, and becoming, time after 
time, more and more monotonous. 
Regularly he goes to his breakfast 
at eight o'clock; regularly he ap- 
pears again on the parade-ground 
at twenty minutes after ten. At 
twelve, or sooner it may be, he is 
dismissed ; then comes dinner at one ; 
then at three o'clock, again, adju- 
tant or sergeant-major’s drill. At 
four he is dismissed; at half-past six 
he eats his supper; at half-past nine 
he goes to bed. Thus it appears 
that, uninfluenced by the motive 
which cheers the labouring man to 
his daily toil, viz. the conviction that 
upon the extent of his exertions de- 
pends the amount of his earnings, and 
his consequent ability to enjoy life 
as it passes, the soldier is yet tied 
down to a monotonous occupation, 
which, continually interspersed by 
censure from the commandant, more 
or less galling, never comes to an 
end, though it leaves him time 
enough at his disposal to seek relief 
from the irritation under which he 
has laboured in frequent visits to 
the canteen, or the nearest public- 
house. The colonel, as a matter of 
course, disapproves of this species of 
recreation. It brings too many cul- 
prits into the orderly-room day after 
day. But how is he, who never looks 
further than the contents of her ma- 
jesty’s book of regulations, to pro- 
ceed in establishing two grand points, 
namely, the repression of crime, and, 
at the same time, the maintenance of 
the honour and credit of his corps at 
head-quarters ? 
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Our colonel has a notion of his 
own in regard to these matters. He 
believes that attention on the part of 
officers will always ensure good con- 
duct from the men. He is convinced 
that, through ‘affection’ and ‘self- 
interest,’ he will in the end reach 
his soldiers’ hearts. Accordingly, 
while he is himself unremitting in 
the management of the business of the 
orderly - room, while he repudiates 
altogether the idea that a lieutenant- 
colonel commanding can have any 
time for relaxation, mental or 
bodily, he considers it a duty to 
see that no human being in autho- 
rity under him shall be able to 
boast that in this respect he is better 
off than his chief. He is very strict, 
therefore, about the books. He is- 
sues endless orders regarding mess- 
ing, clothing, acquittance rolls, and 
ledgers. The soldier shall feel that 
his officer is not merely for show; 
and captains being made to do ser- 
geants’ duty, the sergeants are in 
consequence subjected to twice as 
much inconvenience as would have 
otherwise fallen to their share. Such 
a course of proceeding cannot but 
be attended with the worst results. 
The zealous commandant desires only 
to employ his officers. He does much 
more, for he disgusts them; and 
disgusts especially that class (a very 
small minority, we are constrain- 
ed to acknowledge) who, if more 
left to themselves, would employ 
their time to better purpose. Still 
let us do justice to our friend. He 
is alive to the fact that the prevail- 
ing vice among the junior members 
of our army is indolence, and not 
knowing how better to make head 
against it, he falls upon this most 
unhappy method of routing the foe. 
He misses his mark, as we have the 
best right to expect that he should ; 
but he cannot see this, and his blun- 
der naturally leads us to a consider- 
ation of another part of our subject, 
namely, the condition of the gentle- 
men by whom, in nine cases out of 
ten, the army of England is officered. 

it would be a libel upon the class 
of youths whose names appear pe- 
riodically in the Gazette to charge 
them, in the commencement of their 
career at least, with habits, or even 
with propensities to vice. Very few 
among them have as yet learned to 
drink, fewer still to gamble, and per- 
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haps to swear; but having been 
wayward and idle at school, they 
are already the slaves of self-indulg- 
ence, which is sure, if not arrested 
by some powerful influence from 
without, to stiffen ere long into ab- 
solute selfishness. ‘There is nothing 


in the world which young men of 


this sort so much abhor as trouble; 
and the idea of looking for pleasure, 
or even for profit, in continuous la- 
bour of any kind, they quite 
unable to comprehend. 

It may be the fate of our tyros to 
come at once under the command of 
such a lieutenant-colonel as we have 
already described, who, hating idle- 
ness, is yet profoundly ignorant of 
the best method of fostering its op- 
posite. He sees their propensities, 
and at once makes war upon them, by 
calling for returns which are of no 
earthly use to any one, and requir- 
ing that they shall loiter about the 
orderly -room door, while he disposes 
in his own time-killing way ofdefault- 
ers and their offences. As a matter 
of course, the young officers 


are 


cannot 


help themselves. They make out, 
or get others to do so, the returns. 


They come to the orderly-room 
door, and waste their precious morn- 
ings there. But they not only do 
not acquire a taste for such a me- 
morable atiectation of business, but 
they lose whatever little relish oy 
might have previously had for bett 
things. Theirs is a besenialihe 
case. 

Full at first of the fire of youth, 
and possessing, it may be, fair intel- 
lectual capabilities, we find them after 
a few years what often they delight to 
assert that they are, long before the 
expression may be applicable to them 

—blasé!’ They are ‘used up’— 
used up in purse, and in sympathy with 
any thing loveable—used up in con- 
stitution—used up in principle. So, 
after six, eight, or ten years’ service, 
the majority of them seek strength 
and recreation (often too late) in the 
ranks of civil life; and leave their 
places to be filled by other lads, 
who for the most part will follow in 
their footsteps. And for the few 
who stay, either they drag out a mo- 
notonous existence, still keeping 
their company ledgers, and still, even 
after their figures have lost their 
former grace (not their arithmetical 
figures: these, we should suppose, 
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must improve), and their faces shew 
symptoms of many years passed in 
different climates—perhaps of many 
a glass of pungent military port im- 
bibed ; or, reaching the high standard 
to which their minds were at first di- 
rected, they become, if not ‘ good 
fellows,’ that is, easy, careless block- 
heads, something else, which our 
military readers will understand 
when we give to it the title of ‘ Co- 
lonel Pipes. 

We have sometimes heard it urged 
by mistaken advocates of things as 
they are, that such facts as these, 
granting them to be facts, tell for 
nothing ; that in stating what is we 
are not describing what ought to be; 
and that the blame, therefore, 
not with the system, but with indi- 
viduals. It has even been contended, 
that we have no more right to try 
the military system of this country 
by the personal behaviour of the 
officers and men who live under it, 
than we should be justified in form- 
ing an opinion of Christianity from 
the daily lives of professed believers. 
Now we cannot subscribe to either of 
these theories. Its system is to an 


rests, 


army what its constitution is to a 
nation; they are neither of them 
law. The law of the army is found 


in the queen’s regulations; but the 
manner of enforcing the law, how- 
ever excellent in itself, becomes, for 
practical purposes, good or bad, ac- 
cording to the comparative excel- 
lence cr defectiveness of the system 
by which it is administered. Besides, 
what is a system, if it be not the 
spirit and impulse given by those in 
high stations, and received and acted 
upon by all that are under them? 
The Jaws of the army are excellent. 
They recommend and inculcate truth, 
honour, sobriety, gentleness of de- 
meanour, strict attention to the ob- 
servances of religion, good feeling, 
and a lively interest in the well-being 
of others. But of what avail are 
these requirements, so long as the 
power, or the will, or the wisdom, 
necessary to enforce obedience to 
them, is wanting? And it is this 
power, will, and wisdom, which we 
seek, in order to supplant a bad by a 
good system; and we are inclined to 
think that the people of England 
will compel their rulers, civil and 
military, to find themall, if these 
rulers persist much longer in blinking 
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a question which they ought to be 
the first to take up and to investigate. 

Meanwhile there is no denying 
that great allowances must be made 
for the short-comings of many of the 
functionaries now occupying positions 
of rank and responsibility in the 
army. At the head ofall we have 
men reared in the school of open 
warfare, who, during the most active 
portion of their days, had neither 
time nor opportunity to take such 
points as we are here discussing into 
consideration ; and who are now, in 
old age, as loath to venture upon 
change, as the full-grown oak or ash 
is shy to assume a new form because 
the storm beats upon it. So, also, 
with respect to officers in command 
of corps; perhaps two-thirds, at 
least, of these have an almost equally 
valid excuse to make for themselves. 
Coming into the service soon after 
the termination of the great Eu- 
ropean war, they were exposed to all 
the evil, without experiencing any of 
the good, influences of an unsettled 
and disjointed condition of society ; 
and there being no_ philosophical 
mind to direct them in the best means 
of attaining to higher things, they 
were very naturally content to go on 
as other and more distinguished men 
had done before them. Thirty or 
five-and-thirty years of rust will, 
however, eat through the sharpest 
intellect; and a long addiction to 
mere pipeclay and bright brasses dis- 
qualifies its victim from comprehend- 
ing that the soldier is of value to 
himself and to his country beyond 
the appearance which he happens to 
make on parade. We must not, 
therefore, be too hard, cither upon 
the heads of departments or the 
commandants of districts and bat- 
talions. But, while we are ready to 
deal gently by mistaken men, it will 
never do to perpetuate great public 
evils because, in getting rid of them, 


the feelings or even the interests of 
individuals are likely to suffer. If 


we are to improve at all, the sooner 
we make a beginning the better. 
For to put off from day to day that 
which all feel to be necessary will 


only aggravate the extent of mischief 


to be corrected, without in the slight- 
est degree facilitating our opportuni- 
ties of applying the means of cor- 
rection. Besides, there is natural 
good sense enough in nine out of ten 
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among our commanding officers to 
carry them freely, if not authorita- 
tively, on the crest of the wave. 
They may not be able to originate 
plans, but they can surely be trusted 
to carry them into execution,—were 
it even clear, which it certainly is 
not, that any very active co-operation 
on their parts is necessary. Besides, 
their place in the Army List is se- 
cured, and with it the certainty of 
advancement; so that the induce- 
ments are small, indeed, for such as 
may be conscious of unfitness, to hold 
on in the face of the mischief which 
their presence is sure to perpetuate. 
We think, then, that there need be 
no delicacy on the part of the Go- 
vernment in regard to the effect 
which a decided change of system is 
likely to produce upon the feelings 
or the actual position of its old 
officers. ‘The best of these will fall 
into the new order of things readily, 
and such as are not the best will be as 
useful to their country in retirement 
as the country can ever expect them 
to be at the head of brigades or 
regiments. 

Having premised all this, it seems 
scarcely necessary to observe that 
the only remedy for existing evils 
which we can think of must be sought 
for in the diffusion of education. 
At present, our army is supposed to 
be governed, as well internally as 
externally, by laws and precepts 
which neither officers nor men un- 
derstand. For example, what can a 
man know, whether he be at the 
head of a regiment or in the ranks, 
of the advantages to be derived from 
the cultivation of the intellect, if his 
own faculties have never been cul- 
tivated at all? how shall he 
learn the worth of a self-denying 
and a considerate turn of mind, who 
has never been taught to put the 
smallest constraint on his own hu- 
mours? What we want is, that our 
soldiers shall live up to the spirit of 
the code by which their proceedings 
are supposed to be regulated. Can 
we hope to bring this about other- 
wise than by appealing more to their 
minds than we have heretofore done, 
and less to their bodies? Surely 
not. And this answer brings us at 
once to the point at which thro ughout 
the present discussion we have been 
driving. 

It is well known that for some 
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time back a carefully digested plan 
for the better education of the private 
soldier has been adopted by the Go- 
vernment, and that the machinery 
connected with it is now, or will 
shortly be, in process of being turned 
toaccount. We entertain the highest 
possible hope in regard to the good 
which must eventually accrue from 
this plan. But we must be per- 
mitted to observe, at the same time, 
that if the Government confine its 


attention exclusively to the wants of 


the non-commissioned officers and 
privates, the results will fulfil our 
expectations and that of others very 
imperfectly. Indeed, it is madness 
to think of regenerating any organised 
society, and especially such a society 
as is presented by a standing army, 
unless you begin your reforms, whe- 
ther pri ictical or theoretical, at the 
top. ‘The education of the officers 
must, therefore, not only keep pace 
but go ahead of that of the men; 
and if it be meant to bring forth its 
legitimate fruits, it must deal, at 
least, as much with his moral as with 
his intellectual nature. For one 
great cause of the failure of half the 
officers in the army is, that they do 
not know, till they learn it from dire 
experience, the difference between 
good and evil; and it is very certain 
that he who, in this respect, is no 
sufficient guide to himself, can never 
be made by any extent of teaching 
a safe guide to others. 

It will be seen, then, that when 
we speak of education as an instru- 
ment of good in the army, we are 
not looking to the sort of lore which 
more immediately connects itself with 
the professional duties of the soldier. 
To communicate that is, or ought to 
be, the business of commanding 
officers; and as far as their own 
knowledge goes we have proof, in 
the precision and celerity of the field 
movements of our corps at a review, 
that they seldom if ever neglect it. 
But present experience demonstrates, 
likewise, that steadiness under arms 
is quite compatible with great un- 
steadiness every where else ; and that 
the ablest parade officer may be, and 
very often is, both morally and in- 
tellectually, a ‘poor creature.’ Now 
we do not want ‘ poor creatures’ in 
the army. ‘They work unspeakable 
hurt to themselves and to others 
wherever they go. ‘They corrupt 
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their own men by the example of 
evil which they set, and bring dis- 
credit upon the profession, both at 
home and abroad, through their fol- 
lies and their ignorance. The ob- 
vious duty of the Government is to 
cure so crying an evil by the only 
process which seems applicable to it. 
The army must no longer be con- 
sidered as a ‘ refuge for the destitute,’ 
in knowledge, and intellect, and apti- 
tude for mental labour. Money and 
political interest will, of course, tell 
here, as they tell every where else 
under the sun; but no amount of 
wealth, nor any command of votes in 
either House of Parliament, must 
avail any more to procure a com- 
mission in the queen’s service for an 
idler or an imbecile. Itis absolutely 
necessary —and the whole country 
feels it to be so—that candidates for 
employment in the army shall give 
proof, before their applications are 
attended to, that they have received 
the education of gentlemen. And 
the test applied will be most imper- 
fect, if it do not shew that they have 
been educated by their parents or 
guardians like Christian gentlemen. 
For it is the ofticer’s duty—and we 
trust that he will by and bye be 
called upon to discharge it—to assist 
in the education of his men; and we 
all know that both the power and 
the will to mould the characters of 
others for good are wanting to him 
who has not himself been educated 
upon Christian principles. Hence 
the country will not be satisfied by 
the mere enactment ofa regulation 
which shall provide for the fair 
gauging of young men’s minds and 
acquirements preliminary to their 
admission into the service. Not one 
step of promotion must be won—at 
least, in the junior ranks—till the 
aspirant shall have given proof before 
competent judges that he has suffered 
neither his moral principles to die 
out nor his mind to stagnate; and 
then we may reasonably hope, that 
habits of self-control and of study, 
matured by years of experience, will 
abide throughout the whole of his 
carecr by the individual who has been 
brought in the early part of it to 
embrace them. 

Again—though, constituted as the 
army is, it would be vain to speak of 
working upon the mass through the 
instrumentality of any one Church 
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in particular—one moment's reflection 
must convince all who are capable of 
thinking, that the religious principle 
cannot be too carefully and at the 
same time judiciously infused into 
the hearts of our troops, from the 
highest in rank among them to the 
lowest. We look upon this as the 
foundation-stone of all moral im- 
provement, that officers and men 
shall read and understand their 
Bibles, and be taught by those 
whose business it may be to assist 
them in the prosecution of their 
studies, that the motives to good 
conduct which are there set forth 
are the only principles of rectitude 
which never fail. Not that we are 
so enthusiastic as to deny that moral 
rectitude and deep religious feeling 
are necessarily inseparable. The 
cases are frequent enough in civil 
life of perfect respectability apart 
from all religious principle. But as 
these are to be found only among 
the more refined classes of society, so 
it were worse than idle to look for 
them in the ranks of our regiments. 
A soldier who is not religious can- 
not be, and never is, a good moral 
man. 

For the sake of the privates, an 
attempt must be made to awaken the 
religious principle among our officers. 
The pattern set by the one class will 
be, more or less, followed by the 
other; for though, at the present 
moment, our men are really too igno- 
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rant to understand what true religion 
is, the time, we trust, is near at hand 
when this reproach shall no longer 
attach to them. Indeed, we will go 
further. More than half the vice of 
the army has its root in ignorance. 
What is the soldier to do with his 
spare hours, who either cannot read 
so as to derive amusement or instruc- 
tion from the exercise, or has no one 
to direct him in his studies if he 
can? In the former case he is a 
mere animal, open to animal gratifi- 
cations and to nothing beyond them. 
In the latter the chances are at least 
equal, that falling upon bad books 
he shall derive positive hurt from 
their pages, and grow worse, upon a 
false principle, than his comrade, 
who is actuated by no principle 
at all. 

We have much yet to say on the 
subject ofthe soldier’s physical treat- 
ment, as this connects itself, both for 
good and for evil, with the tone of 
the officer’s mind; but our growing 
pages warn us that, for the present, 
it would be unwise to draw too 
largely upon the patience of the ge- 
neral reader. Our present purpose 
is, however, complete in itself; and 
we shall have gained if, from any 
thing which we have said, a fresh 
impulse shall have been given to the 
desire, already general, of doing jus- 
tice to the country, by taking care 
that the army which it maintains 
shall in every respect do it honour. 


LOCH VENNACHAR. 


AN IDYLLIC REMINISCENCE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


M\WHERE are few persons connected 

with Scotland, able now and then 
to snatch a holiday from severe oc- 
cupations, but retain a pleasant, or, 
it may be, passionate recollection of 
some random excursion into the land 
of lake and mountain, of grey 
bracken, purple heather, wild green 
woods, and fern-thatched huts with 
their blue ‘ peat-reeck.’ The outline 
of their passing forms, in beauty or 
solemnity, is imprinted well, but in- 
distinctly, on the brain that works 
in city counting-house or at city coun- 


ter; yea, even on that which makes 
the hand keep time to it in back- 
lanes or up in factory-floors, there is 
often one long-cherished picture with 
plenty of breadth, colour, and dis- 
tance, which windows, wheels, and 
faces in the daily thoroughfare only 
create an earnest longing to renew. 
Lee’s, Creswick’s, or Maculloch’s 
paintings, in the Spring Exhibition, 
thrill one with a pining for liberty 
and the strong desire, by carriage, 
stage-coach, or staff and knapsack, 
when the summer love-sickness of 



























































































































































































































































































































































































Nature and the Town's plethoric 
care-climax have come round, to be 
reaching once more the top of the last 
lowland brae, and h: alting as one looks 
into the blue openings of the High- 
lands, with their aerial freedom and 
their purer breath. 

In most cases, however, it is not a 
local fondness that is felt for this 
scenery; nor, strictly speaking, a 
deliberate verdict of taste that has 
guided one’s admiration for the whole 
series of objects, so fluently 
fused into one vast panorama. 
ture is there abroad, a 
spiritual presence, that 
pitch her with 


inter- 
Na- 
floating 
seems to 


tents you for a 


night; but bids you in the morn- 
ing ‘God-speed,’ and gives you a 
silent and stately gesture of dismis- 
sal, which you cannot pretend to 


overlook. You el inclined 
to fix your home in regions so en- 
tirely without acentre. It was rather 
the inwardly resistless passion for 
wandering that took you there, than 
the search after some obj ct to be 
realised ; and you are conscious even 
at the moment that you will best 
remember these blar 
of back-ground, those 
airy amplitude and 

fore-grounds of 
hearthside for 
hereafter. 
are left alone, with their glen-fuls 
of mist, and their snowy peaks, to 
the grouse, the red-deer, and the 
native shepherds in their plaids, they 


yet serve to make our household lite 


seldom fe 





k, bold masses 
stern strong 
reality, with the 
your standing-place 
When the Highlands 
h 


picture, ennobling its monotoni 
with remote indefinable thought: 
the distances and the anomalies must 
be transferred at once, from snatches 
of high- wroug ht expe rience, far out 
of common sight ; the 





figures and the 
vell-known consciousness of all may 
be filled in leisurely at home. 

But generally, in the 
such excursions, there is some pass- 
ing by-place or side which, 
from its own re from 
personal fancy, or from being out of, 
or beneath, c. fashionable notice, 
has happened to fix itself more par- 
ticularly in one’s remembrance. 
Very possibly it has not much to 
recommend it in itself; but whether 
on account of some little chance 
incident of travel, or peculiar asso- 
ciations, or only because you never 
See a picture of it, you find it dwell 


-scene, 
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distinctly in your imagination ; now 
and then, perhaps, coming up with 
strange, troublesome pertinacity, on 
the inward sight betwixt sleep and 
waking, ina sort of ghostly vividness, 
where all its outlines and specific 
features are drawn out before you 
far more plainly than in a dream. 
Whether the place be one which 
you would fain never see again, or 
that you would gladly plant your 


latter days’ dwelling there, matters 
not; the effect is the same in either 
case. 


Owing to circumstances of a kind 
similar to some of those just glanced 
at, the lake whose name is prefixed 
to the present paper has gradually 
come to stand in such a relation 
writer. Well known, in- 
deed, to tourists is the general as- 
Vennachar, the first 
bright sheet of liquid light that opens 
hackneyed way tothe Trosachs; 
winding round the road mile after 
amidst hot brown uplands, 
with a fringe of green 
purp le hill-side above 
i 


tO tlie 
Loch 


pect ol 


on the 





copse ; the 
you, broken, 
smelling of all 
the plains exotic. 
Chere you first realise the mountain 
feeling, there you get down to pluck a 
of blooming heather, and wish 
you could answer the Gaelic greeting; 
if in fact you meet one native amid 
a score of Sassenach sight - gazers 
aping the tartan and the Glengarry. 
‘ew, howe er, turn aside to cross 
and passing down 
—_ the meadow hay- patches or 
trips of Lanrick Mead and 

to linger by the fair 
f Vennachar. Its glitter- 
ing ‘face ripples in, pulsing fine- 
edged upon the naked beach of its 
little bay, out from the shadow of 
the other side; or it lies as still and 
ale as glass, or shining blue as 
steel, while the opposite wood, steep- 
ing far off in the hot noon, 
ed away throug 


yare, or ferny, but 
hings wild and to 


sprig 


brake, 


i@ Oak 





seems 

l h motionless haze 
till it grows fainter than its own 
reflexion. But so it is in a hundred 
other lakes that 


Are as 


ro xd as ¥ arrow. 
In going, 
enough to 
jaded and s 

licht, that 


there are always scenes 
Woo US; in returning, 
atiated, along the waning 

day’s maryel is left 


behind, and to-morrow’s routine al- 
ready meets us. It is questionable 
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if many tourists seek, indeed, or 
observe Nature’s delicatest airs, her 
profoundest looks, which are often 
so concealed and transitory as to 
reach only the eye that is patiently 
and lovingly inured to her caprices. 
One autumn evening, whirling 
homeward one of a pleasure-party, 
past that very Loch Vennachar, 
I remember watching under the 
umbrellas of the rest how the 
rain, that was already driving upon 
our faces, travelled far in our rear 
along the opposite heights above the 
lake ; a wan-coloured gleaming mist, 
that stole from point to point, suc- 
cessively bringing them out against 
it. Brown rock, purple eminence, 
thatched farmhouse, or solitary tree, 
momentarily transfigured into strange 
beauty, prominent and intense, which 
gradually lost itself in the dark-grey 
shower with its slanting lines of 
light. 

Loch Vennachar, like any other 
lake of no unusual features, is a 
place to live beside that one may 
appreciate it ; and I confess to the in- 
dividual wilfulness that prompts me 
in this instance to expatiate upon it 
as if it were a novelty. Taken as a 
piece of Highland landscape, indeed, 
even to me it is nothing: there zs one 
‘water-glen’ amidst the mountains, 
just as little talked of by the guide- 
books, which I prefer to all others, 
for it is sacred to 

The secret flame 
My lips do not censent to name. 


But it was by the meadow-edge of 
Loch Vennachar, one boyish birth- 
day morning in August, that the 
very sight of Highland hills and 
water first dawned upon me. Fresh 
from the pastoral Borders, and then 
from a country town, in the school 
holidays, we brothers, with some 
Celtic friends, had trudged the six- 
teen miles to Callander ; after which 
the Highland farmer's cart conveyed 
us through the dark, tired and 
drowsy, the remainder of our journey. 
So next morning the scene fell upon 
us, bright and newly-tinted as if 
dropped from the clouds: the fresh 
and cool expanse, lately cleared of 
mist which floated up toward the 
hidden top of Benledi; green woods, 
visibly moist wifh dew, on the op- 
posite shore ; the swans far off, dip- 
ping in the black shadow under 
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them; the wild bee humming across 
to the heather above ; flies skimming 
the smooth bend of surface near, and 
the boat lying half out upon the 
pebbles. It was a sight to tempta 
schoolboy when he recovered from 
bewilderment, and thought, too, of 
weeks to be spent there; with his 
nameless summer-evening longings 
and his lore of old voyages! Just 
such, he fancied, must be the shore 
of some happy tropical island open 
to wearied mariners ; indeed, at mid- 
day in August, that Highland sun 
made the distant hazel copse, the oak 
underwood, and feathery grey fern, 
grow Oriental-like and indistinct; 
while the bare rock-fronts far up 
towards Benledi seemed to tinkle 
with the steadfast heat. Nothing at 
all knew we of boats, and the deep 
water in the middle looked so un- 
substantial and treacherous! beyond 
fathoming it was, according to the 
little Celtic herd-boy : but small help 
from example served in our own eyes 
to fit us for navigating the whole; 
and we dared the adventure. 

One morning, three of us boys 
stole down to the boat, got it shoved 
off the gravel, and jumped in, taking, 
for safety’s sake, also the sister of 
one of us, a lively Highland girl, 
who had run down on seeing our 
purpose. We were supplied with oat- 
cake and cheese for dinner, and, 
meaning to keep out of reach till 
evening, we rowed with all our might 
from the little meadow-bay, and 
through the floating field of water- 
lilies. A day of pleasant, trivial ad- 
ventures it was, such as sets chiid- 
hood in ecstasies, and youth makes 
much of, and maturity smiles to re- 
member. With unskilful strokes we 
went gliding and wheeling on,—now 
missing, now splashing, now relieving 
each other; one standing up in the 
boat to enjoy the ripple before as the 
boat shot well onward, or dipping 
hand by the side, or filling a tin cup 
with the cool, abundant element to 
drink. In the shining middle, when 
we rested, how transparent it was 
and still! The grey shoulder of the 
mountain far off was reflected deep 
below, and we hung over an abyss of 
sky, thrilling at the inane medium 
which supported us, like wronauts 
peering over the edge of a balloon- 
ear. The lifted oars dripped on its 
surface, makirg silver rings round 
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the other, through which you looked 
again, as through the rim of a star- 
gazer’s glass, for the sinking star- 
drop that stili tinkled in one’s 
ears. Then striking out once more 
toward the woody shore beyond, we 
heard the oar-clank echoed from up 
among its green nooks, -, felt the 
close, sultry fragrance of its wild 
leafery ; where the sidheseienal 
birthes, with their showers of dot- 
like foliage, came down to the edge; 

the rich hazel- boughs mingled with 
the thick, verdurous oak- brake ; here 
and there a larger tree; and the 
openings full of luxuriant fern. We 
moored our bark to a root, and, 
springing on land, rambled up the 
tangled steep, where the blackberries 
were thick enough to have ‘ stawed’* 
a dozen schools. Then up to the 
heathery hill-top, from which was 
visible the black moor-tarn of Loch 
Drunky, with a hawk poising him- 
self high above it, and a long-legged 
heron ‘wading for fish beneath. On 
the opposite side, which we had left, 
the solitary top of Benledi raised 
itself with its cairn of stones into the 
pure sky ; belo: was the black High- 
Jand farmhouse near the other edge, 
its patches of field, and a figure mov- 
ing from the door. On descending, 
our next fancy was to supply our 
boat with a mast and yard from the 
wood, on which we spread every one 
of our pocket-handkerchiefs to catch 
the light breezes that came down now 
and then from the hollows. I steer- 
ing, and another attending to the 
sheet and tack of string, we were 
gently wafted down the lake, now 
rippling cheerfully on, now becalmed 
in the dreamy silence. 
our cross-stretches we stood athwart 
the course of three large swans, which 
seemed to claim dominion of those 
waters. The stately creatures were 
gliding in towards a shady bay, now 
dipping their heads and pluming 
themselves at leisure, then moving 
with outspread wings to the air, as I 
have since seen a three-decker do 
with studding- sails on both sides 
before a faint flaw of wind in the 
blue Indian Ocean. They paid no 
attention to us until molested by 
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a stick idly thrown at them, when 
the largest, turning from its course, 
with uplifted pinions and a harsh 
scream, came swiftly after us; we 
were glad to resume our oars and 
escape as if for our lives. LEast- 
ward down the lake there were two 
islets,—one a patch of ground with a 
few small trees, the other a mere 
heap of stones in the water, adorned 
by a knot of willow and alder-bushes, 
on the latter of which, as it was 
within a moderate voyage, I con- 
ceived the notion of being left for 
awhile, as a sort of desolate island. 
We accordingly reached it, and I 
got ashore to take possession, —sti- 
pulating, on second thoughts, how- 
ever, to qualify my first trial of in- 
sular solitude by the company of our 
fair passenger. Our companions, 
who entered into the little drama 
with high glee, shot vigorously off, 
on the understanding of half-an- 
hour’s absence: we watched them 
stretching up the lake ; they rounded 
a bushy point, and were out of sight. 
For awhile it was a high enjoyment 
to us both, looking out far along the 
water ; and conjuring up a new tale 
of Robinson Crusoe, we finished our 
oat-cake, and drank the clear water 
at our feet. 1 little thought, however, 
in the first place, what a secret peril 
I had rushed upon in my bargain, or 
what a herd of wild beasts and sa- 
vages were lurking amongst my stones 
and bushes. Such a spot for ‘ midges’ 
as that little islet I never hit upon 
before or since; I dare say they 
never had had the agreeable surprise 
of an eatable visitor till then. Swarm 
after swarm sucked my blood, each 
seeming to have a more decided 
taste for it than another, while 
my companion was comparatively 
Jet alone. In vain I covered my 
face, or washed it, or whirled a 
willow-branch round my head; it 
was soon one swollen mass of poisoned 
bites and punctures, the detested 
gnat-bugle sounding perpetual sig- 
nals of attack in my ear.t I stood on 
the outer stones and hallooed for our 
vessel, but not a sign of it appeared ; 
and hour after hour actually elapsed 
still finding us locked in by the quiet 
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+ I have since learned that this said island is called Inch Garchonzie, or the Isle of 
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expanse of water, which began to 
gleam with the evening gold of sun- 
set, as it streamed over Benledi’s 
broad, purple shoulder. Carriages 
were passing far above us along the 
Trosachs road, and a Highland lass 
stood raking meadow-hay down by 
the shore; I shouted and shouted 
_— but nobody heard or paid 

tention. My girlish companion 
See emed on the point of crying, and I 


did not know what was to become of 


when, at last, we heard the oar’s 
clank behind the point, and our two 
faithless friends, who had coolly de- 
voted themselves to fishing, arrived 
to our rescue. So ended one day at 








Loch Vennachar in the times of 


yhood. 

In later years there was a farm- 
house at the opposite end of the lake, 
where many pleasant hours were 
spent — hours that, beheld through 
the vista of time, seem more delightful 
than they were in the reality, and to 

personal associations are unutterably 

ofiecting. Every summer the cottage 
in question was occupied as a lodging 
by three young ladies and their aunt, 

ir street-neighbours in the town; 
and several seasons, with a friend or 
two, when on a short visit to Callan- 
der, I used to go up there to take tea. 
Leaving the long Highland village, 
vith its church spire, ; the white re- 
treats of its rural magnates, all gay 
with ephemeral residents, hazy with 
blue ‘ peat-reek,’ and shining under 
the afternoon sun from over Ben- 
ledi, we walked up a quiet, green 
mk-wood, full of fern and brambles, 
the little river sleeping below in the 
meadowy level, the fragrant piles of 
Iry bark standing in the half-cleared 
openings of wild copse. Near the 
honse there was solitude as deep as 
on the road to the Trosachs, and 
irom the garden in front you could just 
see the lake-end gleaming through 
the trees. Our fair friends were frank, 
lively, laughing girls; and we had a 
whole Past of mutual recollections to 
feel in common, with the gossip of 
the distant town to talk of. While 
yet denizens of the city, they would 
have shuddered at the thought of 
passing into the streets without para- 
sols; here each of them was brown as 
2 berry from exposure to the High- 
land sun and scorn of veils and bon- 
nets. I remember, one fine summer 
evening, we had been all of us talk- 
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ing and laughing merrily in the 
room up-stairs, the airy twilight was 
creeping out of the mountain sha- 
dows all the while, and the large 
shoulder of Benledi gloomed strongly 


above the distant road. Towards the 
lake-country beyond, there was a 
clear gush of western glory which 
sank backwards over a hazy peak. 
One of the party at the window 
called our attention to a light which 
seemed to sparkle through the 
fringe of trees in the very bosom 
of Loch Vennachar; and which as 
the dusk increased, silence stealing 
from brake to wood, from the purple 
heather to the hollow, shone still 
more distinctly. There was no ac- 
counting for the phenomenon. The 
lake spread to the distance like a 
sheet of silver, and appeared to be- 
come the realm of some fairy mystery, 
or some night-dream of Nature. 

We stood ina group to look at it ; 
the sudden silence, after our late 
mirthful noise, gave me a secret thrill 
of undefinable melancholy, such as 
most minds have felt on some occa- 
sion, at seeing Nature’s moods break 
in upon ours, unconcerned, as it 
were, distant, and from aside. A 
sort of untimely inkling it was, per- 
haps, amidst happy company, of the 
inevitable future. ‘The very beauty 
of that outside scene was painful, 
accompanied as it was with the con- 
sciousness that one could not pos- 
sess or be identified with it; and, 
by way of symbolising this vague 
emotion, the unaccountable light 
upon the lake had something ‘ eery’ 
and supernatural about its appear- 
ance at the moment. It was a relief 
to hear again the lively voices of 
the party, combining to start all sorts 
of theories as to its cause. Every 
one seemed to take a delight in mak- 
ing a fanciful little mystery of the 
incident; and it was proposed to walk 
totheend ofthelake in the twilight and 
then to investigate the matter. The 
full silver moon was risen, making the 
knolls and shoulders up the moun- 
tain foot stand out from soft, broad 
shadows in a tender grey. Here and 
there a lonely boulder-stone gleamed 
spectrally on the slopes above; the 
valley was crossed by a thousand 
filmy threads of light, and the head 
of the wood looked moist with lustre. 
The half-mile stroli along the road 
was diversified with those pleasant 
Q 
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trifles of expression and circumstance 


which naturally occur to a party of 


young people wandering in moon- 
light : all was different, both objects 
and feelings, from the day-time ; it 
seemed as if we could have gone hand- 
in-hand for ever along the blessed 
earth, transformed as it was into 
unsubstantial light and shadow, in the 
balmy August night. The most com- 
monplace of us appeared to speak ro- 
mantically: a comely face looked fair ; 
a fair one, that you had forgotten from 
custom to admire, wore then a fine 
and touching grace, which, as the ] 
of moonshine fell about it, 
wards and first-names w hi 
would have erenk: from using 
the garish sunshine. Whenwe ca 
through the trees, and upon 
stones by the end of the | 
surface lay before us, } 
to dazzle eg 
patch of shadow from the 
near by: both shor 
fined clearly; every p 
forth in a silver h 
of the west still 
sharply, 
glow. 
moon 
the dar} 
edge seemet a 
the further interval being 
white atmosphere, coc 1° 
transparent. for the 
had seen, that was now 
whether it | iad | een the refi 
the moon, or a fire left 
by some boat- -party of village lodgers, 
or whatever else it might have been. 
a mystery it remained. The boat 
lay fastened to a bush close at hand, 
and some suggested a water-trip to 
the island, with a chorus of ‘such 
fairy-like music’ as might be got 
up for the nonce; but the scheme 
was overruled by the more prudent 
heads. As we went lingeringly home- 
ward, a curious and very old High- 
land crone, known to the young 
ladies, was seen standing at the door 
of her dry-built, over-leaning hut, 
by the road-side. She had the fame 
of the second-sight round about, and 
of telling fortunes by the palm, 
though scarcely able to speak any- 
thing but Gaelic. Old Janet was 
accosted, and gaily questioned if she 
had seen our strange light ? 

‘"Deed no, leddy,’ answered the 
old woman, in her long-drawn Celtic 


1 
i 


promp et 


from side to side 
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accent, and voice shaking with age, 
‘though mainy time I seen the corp- 
cannle playin’ ower t’e hill yonner. 
But that’s no for the likes o’ you, 
aum thinkin’, mem. It’s ca’d no 
canny for them quhat hasna th 
=. And she peered up into the 
gi faces, mutter ing, *‘ Young ar 
oral young an’ braw!’ and tl 
turned into the door, still mutter 
to herself. 
The last time I saw the 
, and the first time 
this had passed away. 
use Was NO more our 


sort nor 


since tl 
The ti 
summer 
the place of our evenit 
meetings. The eldest of those liv 
varm-hearted girls—she to wl 
love of the Hi or 
neighbourh« od 

1 settled 
ity: 1 


‘ 
al 
that 


passion ha 


ioky ci 


months a br 
little churcl 


bridge, the |} 


th ‘wood 


slopes up beyond. The 
tered Lh 


ionie, or the 
road, and the w 

of the Bucl 
: id river beneath. 
youngest sister also, seeking va 
in that same village for th« 
mountait a he ilth which used to br 
her has the most, had there follow 
a whole family stricken down 
that foe which dogs the too-brig 
eye and too-blooming cheek to 
end. But her they had taken h 
to her own town; and as [I 
upon the bridge that day, 
was something very touching 
the well-known view of moun 
tain, wood, and river, over that sin 
ele grave down in the small church- 
yard. The free Highland landscape, 
the wreathing village, the high so- 
lemn mounts in, with its grey distant 
pass, its huge shoulder overh: nging 
all in the sharp autumn air,—and 
the oak-copses kindled into their 
last October colours,—all seemed to 
derive a separate beauty, ineffably 
intense, from the presence of that 
grave. As I passed up towards 
the farmhouse, the aSpect of the 


woods, of the individual leayes,— 
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wrought through innumerable tints, 
from scarlet and crimson to yellow, 
pale, and silver, into unearthly vivid- 
ness against that keen, cloudless sky, 
~-had all the rare, dream-like won- 
der of a show that next ee is 
about to vanish. The hand of time 
and innovation had been laid even 
on that quiet little road; it was now 
fenced in, and here and there a smart 


cottage for lodgers looked out where 












































only the brambles and the hazel- 
branches had been. A new farm- 
house, I found, had replaced the old 





one at the hill-side beyond: s 
recollection of scenes, and ¢ 


restures, 
and words, and of those two youth- 
ful figures 
















































































especially, accompanied 
me along. On coming to the end of 
the lake, I found a herd-boy with 
a boat, engaged in setting fishing- 
floats on the water. At my request 








he pulled me down as far as the 
larger island. I remem! 
old walks and lake excursion 
songs on the lake, 
August evening with its mystic light 
Loch Vennachar sh 

a ae } } 
and sad, in the ethereal autumn sun- 


light, its left-hand shore of wood bril- 
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flush of its pageant -lil 
colouring: the heathery uplands 
above were become brown, the ereen 
the opposite 
shore were bare and grey: but the 
huge mountain-stretch rose over 
them, in deep indigo pur as the 
early sunset smote it with rays of 
golden brightness, shoulder ‘after 
shoulder towards the distant naked 
peak. Here and there a farmhouse 
glittered along the eminences; all 
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was beautiful as a picture, with skil- 
ful touches thrown in, and a tone of 
pervading red, an inane and airy 
distance, such as painters would have 
striven to give, but in vain. In the 
noon of summer one would have felt 
the tears come up to the eyes; but 
in this pathetic outburst of Nature’s 
own, in the he be: auty of her last 
festival t the 


ectic 
fe ae tint ‘hung a 
mercy ( the first wind, you could 
only with a sensation of 
vague, floating pain at the heart, 
which you had no power to confront. 
On landing again I rewarded my 
Hichland rower with a sum as much 
his expectations as my own 


strugvie 














mood transcended an every-day feel- 
ing: and as he expressed his erati- 
tude, I walked silently aw: the 
beautiful verses of Uhland to 
my mind :— 
A many a mmer is dead Ll bu d 

nce O% this flood I last was ied 
And then, as no noon lay bright 
On strand, and water, and castled height. 
B then, this boat sat nearest 
I » cOmpanio t vest and dearest 
And oft when 1 necromancy 
Robes t ast iu ot tam 
Me « L th I} and see the twain 
With talk and iles at my side aga 
Then, ferryman, take this coin, I pray 

th 
Thrice thy fare I cheerfull pay th 
For th iwh thou § st them n 1e] 
Ss ind 

A’near me two from the phantom-land !* 


This was the last time I saw bright 
Loch Vennachar. 
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mur gradual advance of the Italian 
} Opera in England to its present 
luxurious condition, will furnish some 
curious chapters in the future history 

of music. So general is the inclina- 
tion of the public for this description 
of entertainment, that the establish- 
ment of a second great lyrical theatre 
has in no degree ‘diminished the at- 
traction of the first, nor withdrawn 
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* Translation in Dublin University Magazine, 1843. 
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its crowds. 


Gay, writing to Swift in 
1722, s 


says,— 


As for the reigning amusement of the 
town, it is entirely music; real fiddles, 
bass-viols, and hautboys ; not — 
harps, lyres, and reeds. There’s nobody 
allowed to say, I sing, but an eunuch or 
an Italian woman. “Every body now is 
as great a judge of music as they were 
in your time of poetry ; and folks that 
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could not distinguish one tune from an- 
other, now daily dispute about the dif- 
ferent styles of Handel, Buononcini, and 
Attilio. People have now forgot Homer, 
and Virgil, and Cesar, or at least they 
have lost their rank ; for in London and 
Westminster, in all polite conversations, 
Senesino is daily voted the greatest man 
that ever lived. 


This was the golden time of Han- 
del, in whose orchestra the musical 
reader may remember one Brown, a 
violin-player, the first man of his day 
in a staccato passage, playing, as he 
proudly vaunted, ‘thirty notes in a 
bow!’ We wonder what our present 
leaders, Messrs. Tolbecque and Sain- 
ton, would say to such a feat! 

While the true effect and employ- 
ment of wind-instruments was un- 
known the melody 
an air principally attracted attention, 
and the composer as well as the singer 
shared the applause of the hearer. 
The first accompaniments to opera 
in England were simplicity itself. 
Clarionets were introduced here by 
Christian Bach, in his Orione, ossia 
Diana vendicata. Gluck first em- 
ployed the trombones to accompany 
oracles, supernatural voices, and 
choruses of fiends. But the true 
harmonic system of the orchestra, 
considered as such in respect of the 
place, the proper effect and employ- 
ment of the instruments, was un- 
known until Mozart shewed the first 
example in the score of Jdomeneo. 
What enchanting powers the orches- 
tra then revealed! Instead of the 
old-fashioned doublings of wind and 
string, and contrasts of violin and 
oboes, holding notes and pedal effects 
in the upper and middle parts, per- 
petual contrasts of tone combining 
with Mozart’s melody and modula- 
tion, opened a new world of delight, 
and employed the hearer far more 
intently and variously than in simply 
listening to an air. 

The combinations of the orchestra 
introduced by Mozart are all features 
of legitimate music. He was far too 
much occupied in expressing his 
thoughts to bestow time or attention 
on what is now called effect. A little 
symphony ending with short and 
abrupt chords will, as he uses them, 
sometimes invite particular attention 
towards a song, or a loud and brisk 
passage for the violins, aid in pro- 


moting the enthusiastic applause of 
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rand sentiment of 
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the audience. Effect, in the modern 
acceptation of the term in music, is 
an art of dazzling the senses and con- 
fusing the judgment, and is princi- 
pally sought in noise, in rapidity of 
movement, or in new combinations 
of voices and instruments. Who 
does not excel in handling these ma- 
terials, will have little chance as a 
composer. While the human voice, 
from the earliest opera to this day, 
remains the same in its power and 
capacity, how have not its accom- 
paniments augmented ? The orches- 
tra and chorus have swelled to an 
army, including a legion of brass 
instruments. ‘The drums are in 
several varieties. It were tedious to 
enumerate the means of noise—up to 
the military band on the stage — ac- 
cumulated by the modern orchestra. 
The skill of the artists employed has 
increased in proportion ; great difii- 
culties are written for all in turn, 
and the violins execute with precision 
passages brilliant and difficult enough 
for a concerto. In studied effect and 
the art of exciting the ear, we have 
reached the climax ; the real progress 
of the age is in the mechanism of 
execution. 

Meantime there is a growing in- 
difference to composition ; and since 
the Italian Opera has been possessed 
by Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, no 
one concerns himself with the special 
qualities or fine idiosyncrasies of 
composers. Our amateurs are not 
distinguished by that critical enthu- 
siasm which, in the last century, 
made some aver that Handel ‘ wasn’t 
fit to hold a candle’ to Buononcini. 
Favourite singers in favourite parts 
are now the great attraction ; and so 
fallen are composers from their ‘ high 
estate,’ that should one appear in 
public he is an object of absolute 
indifference. ‘This was certainly the 
case as to Verdi when here last sea- 
son to conduct his opera, J Masna- 
diert, at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
New Italian operas are uncertain and 
mostly unfortunate speculations ; and 
while full houses are drawn by the 
old round of Norma, La Sonnambula, 
Lucia, I Puritani, La Figlia, &c., 
followed by the ballet, it is needless 
for the manager to engage in the 
expense of new works, the singers in 
the trouble of learning them, or the 
public in that of judging of them. 
Were the lyric theatres dedicated to 
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the pure advancement of art, irre- 
spective of expense and the onerous 
responsibility of their managers, we 
should give the original composition 
its due precedence, and let the singers 
and other interpreters of it take their 
proper place. But while the public 
persist in bestowing all the honours 
of opera on their favourite singers ; 
while these divinities engross the 
entire interest, and the name of the 
composer of a work in which Jenny 
Lind, Grisi, or Alboni, create a great 
sensation, is seldom thought of and 
often quite unknown, we cannot won- 
der if seasons pass away with plenty 
of the excitement of song and histri- 
onic display, but with little to satisfy 
a higher order of taste, or the natural 
desire of progress in the musical 
dramatic art. It is this which has 
carried us through so large a portion 
of the present season with so little 
essential novelty. The supreme con- 
tent of the public in swarming to 
either house to hear old operas recast if 
Jenny Lind, Grisi, Mario, or Alboni 
appear in them, offers a significant 
commentary on the diffused operatic 
taste of 1848. 

Mr. Lumley, while yet only in 
possession of the minor stars of his 
company,—of Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
(whom, by the way, the Germans 
claim to know better by the honest 
Teutonic name of Cruwell) and Sig- 
nori Belletti, Gardoni, &c., made one 
effort in favour of composition by 
producing Verdi’s Attila. A scene 
lying among the Huns and Druids in 
the fifth century, is a little too re- 
mote from the sympathies of the 
present age. For this defect the 
author of the libretto aims to com- 
pensate by violent declamation and 
barbaric grandeur. The opera ac- 
companied by music in the grandiose- 
tragic style of Verdi, formed such a 
novelty as audiences commonly sit 
out with that vacant gaze of half- 
interest which a noisy work, employ- 
ing all the resources of the property- 
man in uncouth finery — tiger-skins 
and brass helmets, never fails to 
excite. When scenes are well painted 
and situations not protracted to tedi- 
ousness, when the stage is filled and 
the eye amused by the arrangement 
of the different groups, their costume 
and colour, — little more is wanting 
than a certain addition of noisy, or 
what is called effective, music to en- 
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sure a certain amount of success. 
The ingredients necessary to an opera 
of this description are as well known 
to the modern composer as the vari- 
ous flavours of a pudding to M. Soyer 
of the Reform Club. ‘The musician 
is often more of a cook than a com- 
poser. Like his brother artist he 
possesses a degree of taste and sensi- 
bility of palate, and operates like him 
on the same safe mechanical princi- 
ples. What has been heard and ap- 
proved once, will do again a little 
disguised. On such a system of no- 
velty English opera was supported at 
Drury Lane for a series of years ; the 
public dreaming that they were ad- 
vancing, while, in fact, they were 
only like the squirrel in his revolving 
cage, traversing the same ground. 
We might turn from the English to 
the Italian composer and say,— 
Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. 

One great safeguard of the modern 
manufactured opera is, that the audi- 
ence never resort to the summary 
process of condemning it. A manager 
like Mr. Bunn would have run wild 
under such an infliction. We can 
fancy him tearfully appealing to the 
public, and exclaiming with Macduff, 
* What, all my little ones! ail my 
supernumeraries, my incidental bal- 
let-dancers, my extra trombones, all 
demolished ‘at one swoop!’ Had the 
public ordeal of dramatic works in 
England been thus severe, it would 
have been to the advantage of music 
and a terror to evil-doers. On the 
other hand composers, grateful for 
the leniency of their judges, have 
never attempted to embarrass them 
by novelty. The standard of the 
excellence of a composition has thus 
subsisted in its conventional style, 
and in its conformity to the ordinary 
familiar tones of melody and cadence, 
of the merits of which the whole 
public believes itself a competent 
tribunal. 

But better times appear at hand. 
Attila died out after a few nights. 
Hearers, after a certain accumu- 
lation of works in the same style, 
begin to perceive that the pen of 
a composer like Verdi possesses no 
fund of real variety or invention. 
Expectation concerning the future 
of this composer is or 
modified by the past; he may see 
out new dramas, new scenes and 
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situations, but his music will be 
the same. His talent is one of 
eombination, which, however amus- 
ing for a time, cannot long sup- 
ply the place of melody. Belletti, 
in the King of the Huns, began 
first to display the variety and 
solidity of his acquirements as a 
baritone. His performance of the 
scene in which he sees a vision, ex- 
hibited a striking picture of terror. 
It was the only memorable feature 
of the opera. He was an e> 
Figaro in ii Barbier 9 
music with 
and he not less excellently 
the music 
Bertram, ‘ Roberto. 
No assemblage of characters can 
ford a truer test of versatili 

letti is altogether a 


ccellent 
the 
volubility ; 





piece tS 
remarxavie 


rendered 











soosieiens of the musical training of 


modern Italy, for he has 
degree of science as a dramatic singer 
rarely expected or found in his 
fession. Mademoiselle 
opened the season favourably for 


Mr. Lumley. § 


ful voice 


Cruvelli also 


ssesses a powe ere 
x onl is well p! ‘actised in the 
routine of the lyric stage, her youth 
and corporeal vigour eminently qua- 
lifying her for the screaming duties 
of the tragic heroine. Thus, on the 
opening of the house with Lrnani, 
we did not miss the penetrating r notes 
of Rita nor, in 
sudden starts and lercing cries 
the fair amazon Sanchioli. Her 
greatest succc Sc in Li 

crezia Borgia, when she took the 
amateurs by surprise in an imper- 
sonation of the character little short 
of the finished excellence of Grisi. 


Borio: 


SS Was, 


In the lighter departments of opera, 
Mademoiselle C ravelli shone less. 
™ Bead — . ’ ] 

The finished graces of style and 


florid execution required for Rosina 
in Jl Barbiere, were deficient in her ; 
and the passages she performed in 
the singing lesson were the common- 
places of the solfezgio. Rode’s air 
with variations, attempted by her on 
a second occasion, proved heavy and 
ineffective. Mademoiselle Sontag has 
absolutely spoiled this part, by those 
showers of pearls in arpeggio, and the 
gracefully finished passages she in- 
troduced into it. Never was there 
so vivacious a scene as her music- 
lesson in Rosina, with less merit in 
the acting. Nature did every thing 
for her : the little hand, the speaking 





difficult part of 


Attila, the 
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foot, the symmetrical figure, engaged 
all mankind in a conspiracy ; each 
feeling within himself some ‘soft im- 
peachment’ of felony towards her, 
condoned the guilt in his nei; ghbour. 
Guardians may for the future sleep, 
or they may wake ; the living and 
breathing motive to a Spanish love- 
plot no more appears. We cannot 
reconcile the fiction of romance with 

» least awkwardness or inelegance, 
and still less with the dressed-up 
artifices of faded youth and declining 
The music 





powers. ft Tl Barbiere, 
with its elegant melodies and soft 
yet brilliant accompaniments, ‘ unbe- 
dinned with drums,’ proved very 


erateful to ears stunned with power- 





ful choruses and the clang of brass. 

As soon as Mademoiselle Jenny 
Lind re-appeared, the star of Made- 
moiselle Cruvellideclined. We heard 
nothing of her for a considerable 
ti except faint echoes of rebellion 
behind the enes—her unwilling- 


ness to sing second to Mademoiselle 
Lind, and so forth—the old story of 
operatic self-appreciation, which, in 
a everbeer's Roberto, divested of 
theentire part of the Princess Isabelle, 

ume out shortly to confirm. It is 
isi and even 
contemned 


temporal, 





sp ial dignities are 
1 the tage e tragedian 
being not lon invested with 





the mitre, to bed the splendour of 
his episcopal robes and insignia to a 
courtly scene, never forgave the out- 


rage. Yet, what could be more cruel 


than to give to some of these de- 
claimers and defenders of their own 
merit the prominence they would 


_ 


assume ! 

Whatever part Jenny Lind takes, 
is of consequence the first. The 
public watch her exits and entrances 
with intense interest. Her full and 
an vo lume of voice, her delightful 

eadings of old and familiar pas- 
her original cadences, con- 
tinue to exert their accustomed fas- 
cination. The finest singing we ever 
heard from her was on her first 
night in the present season, in the 
Sonnambula, when her song in the 
third act—dropping the flowers as 
she sings—charmed by its pathos and 
feeling beyond all power of de- 
scription. Her compass is enlarged, 
and her powers of exesution have 
been improved during the interval 
of her retirement in Sweden. If in 
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some respects she has failed to meet 
the high-wrought expectation raised 
by the unqualified eulogy of the 
press in general, it is certainly not 
on the side of her music. Here she 
does every thing that can be ex- 
pected of an artist conspicuous for 
taste and judgment, as well as for 
great powers. For such efforts as 
she makes it is necessary to reserve 
herself; and if not constantly on the 
strain, it is only the better to watch 
her opportunity of pleasing, and to 
devote herself to it with the more 
energy. There are those who look on 
with dissatisfaction if the excitement 
of the stage be not perpetually at 
fever heat, and who expect in a 
famous actress-singer a constant dif- 
ference from any thing heard or seen 
before. But surely this shews little 
consideration for the nature of music 
or the drama—it is to expect voluptu- 
ousness without repose, and an origin- 
ality built up of artifice and affecta- 
tion. When Mademoiselle Lind fails 
in creating a distinctive impression 
in a part, as has sometimes happened, 
it is one of those characters of mo- 
dern Italian farce on which no ability 
of the actress could confer the truth- 
ful charm of nature. Adina, in 
L/’Elisir d’ Amore, is of this class. 
We laugh, indeed, at the prodigious 
extravagance of the piece, but it is 
because we cannot help ourselves. 
Philosophers tell that there is no so 
ready cause of offence, or of enmity 
between friends, as to make a man 
laugh against his will. Many, under 
the guise of benevolence, find a ma- 
licious pleasure in this; but at best 
it isa liberty taken with the decorum 
of the features, and may be con- 


sidered as a metaphorical pulling of 


the nose. That a dose of good port 
Wine may ere now have been bene- 
ficial in the case of a milk-sop lover, 
or that a fat old man may have felt 
a sudden matrimonial spasm, we can 
easily believe; but when Lablache 
‘upheaves his vastness,’ as the hus- 
band expectant of Jenny Lind, it is 
too much. The mountain of his 
back, with the huge red coat, forms 
the natural boundary of the kingdom 
of farce. Adina and Nemorino may, 
therefore, whine at the last to their 
hearts’ content, but no one is able to 
afford them serious sympathy. 
Jenny Lind appears to be little 
gifted with humour. The playful 


graces do not seem to have presided 
at her birth, or to have enriched her 
with their offerings. She is mostly 
the ‘sage and serious’ musician— 
gaining, however, some laughs, as in 
La Figliu, at oddities and quaint- 
nesses. Had all things conspired in 
her favour, and the resources of the 
theatre aided her in her manifest in- 
clination towards German and classi- 
cal music, the talent of Mademoiselle 
Lind might have been more interest 
ingly developed. As it is, she has 
been mostly heard in old parts, the 
beauties of which are her own. Lu- 
cia, the most important of her new 
characters, has been already sub- 
jected to too much competition to 
fulfil all that may be desired of her 
in point of originality. The newest 
feature of Lucia is the interest im- 
parted by Mademoiselle Lind to the 
scenes with her stern brother Enrico 
—a character finely conceived by 
Coletti. The resting-nights of Jenny 
Lind have been occupied by Ma- 
dame Tadolini—a good working 
prima donna in her day, though now 
somewhat battered and ‘used up.’ 
She has created little impression. 
Up to the period at which we write, 
fourteen operas have been given. The 
orchestra has improved in its mode of 
accompanying ; but from first to last 
has laboured under the disadvantage 
of a bad clarionet and bassoon—two 
of the most important solo instru- 
ments of the modern opera. 

The Royal Italian Opera com- 
mencing somewhat later than its 
rival, has surpassed it in extent of 
resources and vigour of management. 
About eighteen operas, many of 
them extremely long, elaborate, and 
intricate, have been interchanged 
with a rapidity which would have 
been impracticable, but for the ac- 
tivity and good generalship of Costa. 
The opening work was Tancredi, 
strengthened in the instrumentation 
for the occasion, and supported by 
Persiani and Alboni. However, there 
were, in City phrase, ‘no effects ; 
and the principal reason seemed to 
be, the extraordinary state in which 
the Parisians had transmitted to us 
our once famous and vigorous Al- 
boni, whose languid tones now buried 
in her helmet, only reached the ear 
of the house to excite astonishment 
at the change and speculation as to 
its cause. The little suppers and 
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gaieties of Paris were suspected to 
have injured her constitution, though 
that does not appear of the fragile 
order so easily undermined. Her 
singular state of incapacity, however, 
remained for some nights, and cast a 
damp upon the opening. But the 
music of Tancredi is of itself a suffi- 
cient cause of coldness and indiffer- 
ence in the hearer: the work cer- 
tainly being one among many of 
Rossini’s voluminous productions ra- 
pidly posting to oblivion. The be- 
setting faults of a popular and luxu- 
riant composer, who thinks that he 
has nothing to do but to write to 
charm the ear, be the libretto what 
it may, mark many of Rossini’s 
operas as works of a certain day 
and system. It is not without con- 
trivance, selection of ideas, and some 
intellectual effort, that an opera can 
be made to maintain its place upon 
the stage ; and Rossini seems at last 
to have comprehended this truth 
during his residence at Paris by the 
higher artistic ambition he there 
evinced, the better plots, and more 
extended framework of his operas. 
When Weber, and Herold, and Bel- 
lini, had produced their best things, 
it was no time to revive the levities 
of the Italian stage during the early 
part of the present century. 

The later period of opera has de- 
veloped very extraordinary histrionic 
powers in the performers; and, in 
fact, as tragedy and comedy have 
become nearly extinct at the play- 
houses, the actor's art has taken re- 
fuge on the lyric stage. We go to 
see Jenny Lind, Grisi, Viardot Gar- 
cia, as well as to hear them. Truth 
of portraiture is not at all inconsistent 
with the claims of music; it has 
enhanced the interest of modern pro- 
ductions, and made opera-going the 
universal passion. In Norma, in 
Amina, and Lucia, we may always 
notice music rising with the situation. 
Rossini has favoured the singers and 
the orchestra more than the display 
of the actor; and his works have 
consequently so decayed in favour, 
that, with the single exception of 
the Barbiere, he has not obtained a 
hearing during the season at Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Semiramide, how- 
ever, was the third work produced at 
Covent Garden; when the stately 
Grisi was introduced with the retinue 
becoming her eastern state,—the train 
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of soldiers, satraps, slaves, &c., which 
occupy the stage in such imposing 
masses, making a grand display of 
managerial resources for the occasion. 
The powers of Grisi are still unim- 
paired; her voice is beautiful in th 
middle tones, 2nd her executior 
finished as it was at first. But Sem?- 
ramide, in spite of its magnificence in 
sound and show, and the numerous 
beauties of the music, commencing 
with the introduction to its overture 
is long, fatiguing, and deficient 
relief. Too much of the same strain 
pervades the composition; and it 
soon gave place to La Cenerentoli 
for which Alboni, restored to vigorous 
health, had prepared a splendid last 
scene, with new ornaments, and ex- 
traordinary brilliant and difficalt 
vocal passages. It was expected that 
this would create a grand furore, but 
it did not, the public rightly judging 
that the talent of Alboni consists i 
singing cantabile passages with ex- 
pression and taste, rather than in mere 
volubility and mechanism. More- 
over, to wait fora single song through 
a whole opera so indifferently cast as 
this was (especially in the sisters 
would have surpassed the powers of 
patience. La Cenerentola was soor 
withdrawn. Meantime Jenny Lind 
was carrying the whole town before 
her; and the house, which had made 
the most expensive preparations for 
the musical campaign, had done little 
else than produce old and well-worz 
pieces. The French Revolution 
said to have, in some degree, ob- 
structed the plans of managers 
Without attempting to penetrate the 
secrets of the conclave, it would ap- 
pear that sinister influences have 
somewhat unduly prevailed in award- 
ing the claims of each singer to pub- 
lic attention. 

Of the five first-rate singers — 
Grisi, Persiani, Viardot Garcia, Cas- 
tellan, and Alboni—some seem % 
have been engaged on the principle 
that great counsel are occasionally 
retained in a law-suit, that they may 
not strengthen the opposition. Ma- 
dame Viardot’s first night was ex- 
traordinary,—verging, for nearly two 
acts of La Sonnambula, on failure 
and then in the last act exhibiting 
great reputation, saved as if from 
fire. Suddenly, on thatday, Mario 
was seized with one of those attacks 
for which physicians often want 2 
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name as well as a remedy. The pain 
and trouble of this indisposition fall 
upon others: its diagnosis is a not 
loving or liking of somebody; it 
attacks by volition, and under pecu- 
liar circumstances. Rightly it falls 
into the category of Falstaffian dis- 
orders ; as the malady of‘ not mark- 
ing’ is a variety of deafness and 
apoplexy, so this of not loving is of 
the evil eye or jaundice. It is a 
great epidemic at the side-scenes. 
After struggling with a most un- 
gainly lover through the part of 
Amina, for which she had made no 
preparation, and asserting her powers 
triumphantly as a lyric actress in the 
part of Donna Anna, as well as that 
of Romeo, Madame Viardot was sud- 
denly brought to astop. She, pro- 
bably, was getting on too well. And 
this, too, when the callous public, 
who never hastily recognise merit, 
except it come before them in the 
shape of a pretty woman, were be- 
ginning to submit to impressions, and 
the sister of Malibran was about to 
accomplish what her relation had 
previously accomplished by slow 
gradations, by toil and perseverance. 
We observed with regret this fine 
artist principally employed in some 
supplementary operatic fragment on 
the ‘long Thursdays,—a most un- 
favourable time, when audiences have 
had well-nigh enough of music, either 
to raise a laugh or to draw a tear. 
However, the attempt was to be 
made, either with Tamburini in Za 
Prova, or with Madame Castellan in 
Romeo. ‘To see extraordinary talent 
and not to feel interested in its suc- 
cess and developement is impossible ; 
but in the management of a theatre 
much that may be desired is obliged 
to give way to the pressure of circum- 
stances. But Madame Viardot and 
Madame Castellan have been some- 
what compensated for previous neg- 
lect by the conspicuous parts they 
occupy in the late great production 
of Gli Ugonotti. This elaborate work 
of Meyerbeer, which occupied, before 
its first performance in Paris, six 
entire months in preparation, has 
not belicd those professions in favour 
of high art upon which the Royal 
Italian Opera was established. It is 
a real boon to the musical drama, for 
it makes known what, though pre- 
viously heard, was never understood 
here, and breaks ground for the fu- 
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ture progress of the composer in 
England. Gli Ugonotti, though based 
upon the French system of effect, 
exhibits a natural train of incidents, 
interesting traits of the affections, 
constant variety in character, senti- 
ment, manners, and costume, blended 
with music extremely original, and 
well adapted to the progress of the 
day in practical skill. The original 
score of five acts is compressed into 
four, with the sanction of the com- 
poser ; and, notwithstanding this un- 
wonted length, there is a growing 
interest in the music from which the 
hearer cannot abstract his attention. 
The style is quite remote from the 
conventional; novelty of effect in the 
ideas and in the instrumentation is 
sustained by means never obtained 
in any dramatic work but by Meyer- 
beer, who exacts an effort of sus- 
tained attention on the part of the 
chorus and orchestra that would be: 
given only to a man of his position 
and influence. With these means, 
however, and giving to his principal 
singers opportunity to display them- 
selves while he takes from their airs 
and duets the formal shape of such 
compositions, he entertains the ear 
with incessant variety. The only 
fault of his system is, that, amidst 
much of the highest order of musical 
expression, it sometimes tolerates too 
trivial details and cadenzas somewhat 
ad captandum. 

But the art of intellectual enter- 
tainment was never carried to a 
greater height in the modern musical 
drama than in the Huguenots. The 
tragical catastrophe which hangs in 
suspense over the whole action, 
and in which Valentina (Madame 
Viardot), Raoul di Nangis (Mario), 
and Marcello (Marini), the most in- 
teresting personages of the drama, 
are finally involved, supports ex- 
pectation, and bestows its own pecu- 
liar effect of contrast on the courtly 
festivities of Margarita di Valois. 
Horrors of blood and cruelty tread 
upon the heels of merriment and 
revelry, shewing the life of the pe- 
riod in colours true to history. ‘The 
Calvinist Marcello, with his corales 
and grotesque battle-song (a part 
well played by Marini), is a concep- 
tion full of gusto and truth; the 
character, moreover, has a fine sturdy 
moral. Religious music formsa pro- 
minent feature of the score, and the 
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corale of the early Reformers takes 
the lead in this, running in various 
shapes through the whole work. 
The Litany to the Virgin, sung by a 
procession of maidens in the second 
act, though extremely beautiful, has 
no strength of character in compari- 
son. Probably Meyerbeer, who is a 
refiecting and philosophical master, 
meant to indicate in this the difference 
of the religions. Throughout his 
work there is constantly more than 
meets the eye or ear. The charac- 
ters of Valentina and Marcello leave 
an impression of heroism and self- 
devotion on the mind of the spec- 
tator that composers at present are 
seldom able to realise. 

We should never end were we to 
go in detail into the beauties of this 
elaborate production. The most dra- 
matic and powerful act is the third, 





Mpiue pale wizard’s fingers, 

i With magical skill, 

Make a music that lingers 
In memory still. 


There wild bells are tinkling, 
And shooting-stars twinkling ; 
Great meteors are rushing, 
Soft streamlets are gushing, 
Through meadows of flowers, 
And deep shady bowers, 

Full of music the maddest, 
The sweetest, the saddest, 
Men’s ears all entrancing 
With light echoes glancing. 
Now nightingales breathing ; 
Now fierce oceans seething ; 
The wild cadence dying, 

To heaven in flying, 

Bears the soul of the hearer 
To Paradise nearer, 
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but the lighter scenes are full of 
elegance. There is a beautiful im- 
pulse of melody in the themes of 
many of the airs and duets of Castel- 
lan, Viardot, Alboni, Mario, &c.; 
but that which dwells chiefly upon 
the recollection is the great variety 
of the choruses, and the effective and 
beautiful orchestration. Gli Ugonotti 
is, doubtless, a great and suggestive 
production ; and, in concluding, we 
cannot help asking ourselves, What 
might not music accomplish if com- 
posers could have their own way? 
Men still exist equal to the desires of 
the time for new music; but they 
demand practice from the best artists, 
while here we play every thing 
prima vista, or get it up in a week. 
Great compositions, therefore, seldom 
much England 


make progress in 


till their author is old or dead. 


And seems a thanksgiving 
rom all that are living. 
With ecstasy thrilling, 





The heart-tones distilling, 
rough space resound lowly, 
thetic and holy. 
ke a chant of the fairies 
The harmony varies, 
With long-drawn whisperings, 
Out of life’s hidden springs, 
Pill the wizard awaking, 
With every nerve shaking, 
Pours a last peal of thunder 
That leaves us in wonder. 
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So his magical fingers, 
With exquisite skill, 
Make a music that lingers 

In memory still. 
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THE BALANCE-SHEET OF THE 
SESSION, 

muz Whig ministers have made up 
their accounts for the session. 
The balance is heavily against them, 
—so heavily, that nothing but the 
anomalous condition of parties could 
have preserved them from being long 
since ejected from office. 

Parliament has now sat for nine 
nonths, and we cannot point to a 
single measure of permanent legis- 
lative importance that has been car- 
ried in the interval of which the 
Whigs can claim the credit. The 
Health-of-Towns’ Bill is, beyond all 
question, a most valuable measure,— 
one which will exercise hereafter an 
ameliorating influence on the con- 
dition of the neglected classes of the 
population, and very much tend to 
remove obstacles to the aggregate 
health and comfort ofall. But the 
Whigs can claim credit for little 
more than the title of the bill. Its 
details have chiefly been supplied by 
others; and, in that respect, a just 
retribution fell upon the Whigs for 
their factious and vexatious resistance 
to Lord Lincoln’s measure, intro- 
duced when that nobleman was at 
the head of the Woods and Forests. 
Lord Morpeth’s mode of managing a 
ministerial measure is highly amusing 
and original. He certainly has per- 
ceived the true position of his party, 
and in that respect has shewn a ge- 
nius for statesmanship denied him in 
most others. He sees that the Whigs, 
during the last session, have been, 
not the governors of the country, or 
even the ministers of the Crown, but 
the mere administrators of the exe- 
cutive machinery of the nation. In 
matters of legislation, he sees it is 
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their cue to receive the commands of 
others; and all he requires is that, 
to preserve their official dignity, 
those commands shall be called ‘ re- 
Lord Morpeth carried out 
this novel and ingenuous theory to 
perfection in the management of the 
Health-of-Towns’ Bill. Whatever 
might be the self-misconception of 
the Whigs as represented by other 
members of the cabinet, here, at 
least, they were frank, modest, and 
sincere. Whilst the arrogance and 
pertness of a Sir Charles Wood were 
precipitating him into financial blun- 
ders, which will render him hereafter 
more celebrated than even Lord 
Monteagle himself, Lord Morpeth 
exhibited humility. Whatever ‘sug- 
gestions’ were made of alterations in 
the bill, if they were only backed by 
a sufficient number of members, were 
sure to be adopted. Nay, the noble 
lord seemed quite delighted at the 
opportunity of thus obliging every 
party or section of the House in its 
turn. He even advanced out of his 
official reserve to court such delight- 
ful opportunities ; and the result 
was, that when the measure emerged 
from the House of Commons it was 
made up of patches furnished by 
voluntary contributions—a real parti- 
coloured garment: here a little bit 
of original Whig, there a little piece 
of Lord Lincoln; in several places 
might be seen marks of Mr. Henley’s 
handiwork ;—and altogether, what 
with the friendly help of Tories on 
the one side and Radicals on the 
other, the measure was such a med- 
ley of principles—in one part cen- 
tralisation, in another part localisa- 
tion—there was such an exchanging 
of patronage between the Govern- 
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ment and the petty district authori- 
ties, that when, at last, the measure 
reached the Lords, it required ex- 
traordinary powers of face in the 
minister who took charge of it to 
claim it as the act of his party. It 
is due to Lord Morpeth to record, 
that not only has he been the first to 
discover the true modern Whig po- 
licy, but also that his mode of putting 
it in practice has been inimitable. 
He has stamped his conception with 
the impress of his peculiar genius. 
It is well not to do things by halves. 
If you have made up your mind to 
give way to every body, it is right to 
do so, or to seem to do so, cheerfully. 
Lord Morpeth seemed rather to like 
it than otherwise. The merit of 
amiability has often been claimed for 
him. We never saw it more tri- 
umphantly displayed than by the 
noble lord, when smiling with a 
constrained cheerfulness over the 
slaughter of his multitudinous little 
devices. 

Passing over minor shortcomings, 
let us look rather at the two great 
legislative wants of the day. Those 
two wants were the occasion of par- 
liament being called together last 
November. On the one hand, the 
state of Ireland demanded immediate 
measures of the most searching cha- 
racter, either for remedy of griev- 
ances or suppression of sedition. On 
the other hand, the financial condi- 
tion of the country called for instant 
legislation, partly with reference to 
the deficiency of revenue, and partly 
to the principles on which the cur- 
rency of the country is based. 

We will take Ireland first. To 
make the case of the Government, 
as representing the 
this country, complete, it was neces- 
sary that a programme, or scheme, 
should be drawn up of measures for 
the simultaneous relief of evils, the 
existence of which is now universally 
admitted. Contemporaneously with 
the introduction of such measures, 
the Government were bound to shew 
unequivocally their determination to 
put down sedition. Lord John 
Russell's policy fell short of both 
these requirements. He did not in- 
troduce any systematic plan of re- 
medial measures; and his move- 
ments to put down sedition were so 
equivocal as, in fact, to stimulate and 
encourage it. Early in the session, 
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Sir William Somerville, the chief 
secretary of Ireland, introduced a bill 
for the purpose of extending the 
franchise in Ireland. This was at 
once scouted as a mockery of the 
gravity of the case. Perhaps the 
mistake of English politicians has 
been to have yielded too easily con- 
stitutional powers to a people not 
sufficiently prepared for their exer- 
cise. The measures required for Ire- 
land are those which would advance 
her people in material prosperity ; 
the exercise of political functions 
should be a sequence to such mea- 
sures, or rather to their effects. 
Another measure introduced by the 
Government was the Encumbered 
Estates’ Bill,—a measure for facili- 
tating the disposal of encumbered 
property, so as to introduce new 
blood into the Irish landed pro- 
prietary. But this measure, how- 
ever excellent in itself, was also ill- 
timed,—or, at least, it could only be 
effectual as an accessory to othe 
measures for the general advance- 
ment of the people. 

On the per contra side, we 
the Government commencing the 
early session by the introduction 
of an Arms’ Bill of the most ir- 
ritating but ineffectual character. 
As one consequence of this mea- 
sure they were compelled, a few 
months after, to introduce another 
for the purpose of putting down 
sedition ; and this latter measure 
failing to quell the enthusiastic ar- 
dour of the new Irish leaders, they 
were at last obliged to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act. The evil in 
Treland had grown to such a height, 
that the Whigs, however unpopular 
in other respects, were supported in 
this last step by all parties, as they 
had before been supported when re- 
pressing the Chartists. But it is not 
surprising that the Irish, with their 
one-sided mode of viewing their case, 
should, when they see remedial mea- 
sures withheld and measures of pro- 
vocation and coercion urged forward, 
believe, or affect to believe, that the 
Government have for a long time 
been manceuvring to force on that 
insurrection in Ireland of which they 
profess to have so much horror. 

From the Conservatives the Irish 
might have taken these‘fneasures for 
the protection of life, the suppression 
of sedition, and the prevention of 
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rebellion, as part of a magnanimous 
national policy. But they look upon 
them with very different feelings 
when coming from the Whigs, who 
have for years traded upon Insh 
grievances, and fostered, directly as 
well as indirectly, that very treason 
to the imperial power which they 
are now, in their ministerial capa- 
city, engaged in extirpating. 

On the other great subjects for 
which parliament was so early sum- 
moned, even less has been done. 
After a commercial crisis, almost un- 
exampled in the history of the coun- 
try, the call had been very loud and 
general for a radical change in our 
whole system of currency. It was 
held that the single fact of the Go- 
vernment having been obliged to in- 
terpose, on their responsibility, to 
compel the Bank of England to relax 
the rigidity of the Bank Charter Act, 
was reason enough why no crisis of 
the kind should be allowed in future, 
and why some machinery should be 
provided to prevent those sudden 
alternations of a stringent with a 
relaxed currency, which placed at 
the mercy of the monied power the 
struggling thousands who were en- 
deavouring to make credit, industry, 
and probity, stand in the stead of the 
capital denied them by fortune. It 
is a besetting sin of our system of 
government and legislation, that it 
gives rise perpetually to a kind of 
State-hypocrisy. In compliance with 
the public wishes, or with mere po- 
pular clamour, great questions are 
gravely brought before the senate by 
authorised persons, with no other 
intention than to amuse the public 
mind, and divert it from resolute 
action. This unworthy plan of tactics 
was pursued with the great question 
of the Currency. The subject was, 
with much pomp, brought forward; 
and that obsequious tool of State de- 
ception—a Committee of the House of 
Commons—appointed. It proceeded 
with astounding gravity to consider 
the question. Witnesses, including 
the highest of the commercial aristo- 
cracy, were deliberately examined. 
They unfolded their arguments, 
stated their experience, and even 
laid bare their private affairs before 
the public, in the full belief that the 
harrowing calamities of the last au- 
tumn would not be made the subject 
of a solemn farce. The Committee 
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even made a Report ; but a rumour, 
too well founded, had preceded its 
publication, that the decision by 
which its recommendations were 
adopted had been obtained by a 
compromise, under which the pride 
of one set of statesmen was propiti- 
ated, while the indolence or incapacity 
of another set of statesmen was 
shielded and apologised for. The 
public were left without a protection 
against a recurrence of similar cala- 
mities; and thus the second great 
purpose of the early meeting of par- 
liament was rendered as abortive as 
the first. 

A natural affinity between the 
two subjects led the public mind 
from thinking of the currency, to 
thinking of the deficiency of the 
revenue and the magnitude of 
the expenditure of the country. 
Upon the latter subject, also, an in- 
quiry was promised; and it was 
hoped that the ministers would, be- 
fore the session closed, grapple with 
this great national canker. But up 
to the time at which we write, no- 
thing has been achieved but a miser- 
able mockery, alike of inquiry and 
of reform. The budget proposed 
early in the session, having been 
ignominiously scouted by all classes 
of the community, month after 
month another was expected. But 
it came not. Instead thereof, the 
House of Commons was cajoled into 
voting the estimates by instalments ; 
and if reductions of expenditure were 
effected at all, they were made at 
the expense of those who had not 
the power to make their protests 
heard. Under this accumulation of 
deceitful promises and deceptive per- 
formances, it is not surprising that 
the ministers should have found 
themselves unpopular in every re- 
spect, but as the mere preservers of 
order by physical force. For their 
energy in providing at the eleventh 
hour the remedy, they were as sin- 
cerely thanked as they were blamed 
for the delay which had only pro- 
tracted while it increased the evil. 

When we last wrote, the question 
of further organic change in the re- 
presentation was before the House of 
Commons, but was yet undecided. 
Early in the month the debate was 
concluded with a large majority 
against Mr. Hume’s motion, but, at 
the same time, a large minority in 
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The seeds were sown of a 
general, ulterior agitation of the 
question, materials for which were 
furnished by the denial of practical 
reforms which had characterised the 
previous portion of the session. 


its favour. 


SYMPTOMS OF AN OPPOSITION, 


Some time ago we took occasion 
to lament the absence of an organ- 
ised Op positic min parliament. The 
policy of revenge adopted by the 
Protectionists under the pretext of 
reaction, prevented the ] 
the former government returning to 
power. A policy of revenge, ad- 
hered to by Sir Robert Peel and his 
supporters, under the guise of an 
honourable oblizati 
the Whigs in 


a eee 
ssibility of 


m not to oppo 


their free-trade 


mea- 





sures, and subsequently, under th 
necessity of supporting them in the 
maintenance ¢ f order, prevented th 
Protectionists from nourishing th 
hope, if they ever ent rt uned 

of assuming office. Thus the Whig 


were left in power by the mut 
repulsion of these two rival forces ; 
and if they had had any definite 
policy, or had not been weakened bj 
internal dissensions, they might 
seized the opportunity to | 
the memory of past disgraces, and 
to fix themselves firmly in the re- 
spect and affection of the count 
But they wore out, as her 
the patience and goodw 

tion—nay, even, as it would seem, 
the mutual exasperation of their os- 
tensible opponents. 

It he appens that their most assail- 
able point is the financial condition 
of the country. It happens, also, 
that this is almost the only 
possible union between the 
vided sections of the 
party. It has 
sort of permanent right or amusc- 
ment of the House of Commons to 
turn out ministries upon the ques- 
tion of the Sugar duties; and it was 
upon a branch of this question that 
the first attempt at an effectual op- 
position was made. Mr. Barkly, an 
able and valuable member of the 
House, and a supporter of the West 
India interest, brought forward a 
proposition, the effect of which was 
to secure to the West Indians, for a 
certain period, the protection they 
enjoyed under the Act of 1846, with- 
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out the annual diminution to which 
it was to be subjected. Upon this, 
Mr. Gladstone, aided by some of the 
leading members of Sir Robert Peel's 
late cabinet, came forward as the 
supporters of the West India b vil 

This movement, however, though it 
might have been partially sincere, 
was but a cover from which to at- 
tack the ministers on th 
question of the 
done by Mr. 


reneral 
revenue. This wa 
Gladstone, not 
with great ability, but also with a 
malicious earnestness indicating an 
ulterior purpose. 


‘The same spiri 





only 


t animated the other 
f the ‘Peel party ; and it 
observable, during some other 
‘ussions that took place on the 


t, that Lord George Ben- 





tinck spoke of Sir James Graham 

emphatically as his ‘right honour- 

able friend,’ and with a courteousness 
i hich he had been 





0 iner to whk 
stranger since the breaking up of 


Sir Rol ment ‘The 


1 1: 
proi ability, 


ert Peel's Gover! 
incident which, in all 
emboldened Mr. 


this sinister over 


Gl idstone to make 


ire to the old allies 
of his party, was a personal alterca- 

n that took place between Lord 
‘ve Bentinck and Lord John 
Russell with respec ct to the manage- 





ment of ‘the Co il Offic A bit- 
terness helene vas displayed 01 


both sides, which seemed to indicate 
hat the compact of political coalition 
Whigs and the Pro- 
ts was likely to be broken. 
The immediate result of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion was of no importance. 
But the movement itself was sig- 
nificant as a feeler of party; and it 
would not be surprising should a 
similar junction be attempted on a 
broader basis when the financial 
question comes to be hl 
discussed. 


. 1 
hoetween +¢} 
petween tne 


tectionis 


thoroughly 
The want of an organised 
Opposition has been severely felt 
this session, were it only to prevent 
that waste of the public time which 
results from a mere guerilla warfare. 





IRELAND: A CRISIS COMPELLED. 


A crisis has at length arrived in 
the affair of Ireland. In the opi- 
nion of some, it is the crisis; but 
time alone will shew. 

We must beg to remind our read- 
ers once more of the course we have 
taken on this subject, and the rea- 
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sons for that course. When Mr. 
Mitchel first began his violent and 
furious attacks on the imperial power 
of England, it was the fashion to 
sneer at him and to despise his efforts. 
When Lord Stanley, in the House 
of Lords, called the attention of the 
Government to that person’s writ- 
ings, and complained of their not 
having put him down, he was sus- 
pected of factious motives. It was 
supposed that he was exaggerating 
the importance of the evil in order 
to annoy and expose the Govern- 
ment. We, too, from time to time, 
have expected to have been misun- 
derstood, and to have been suspected 
of an undue leaning to the side of 
those who are avowed rebels to the 
authority of this country. But from 
the first we have insisted upon the 
importance of one fact—that the 
present agitation in Ireland is unlike 
any previous one, if we, indeed, ex- 
cept the proceedings of those Pro- 
testant leaders who brought about 
the rebellion of 1798, and who suf- 
fered the penalty of their offence. 
We have endeavoured, from the 
hour when Mr. Mitchel first began 
to write, to impress on our readers 
that the sentiment of nationality, 
which for some years before the 
death of O'Connell was sedulously 
stimulated in the minds of the Irish, 
had, in a great measure, weakened, 
although, of course, it had not ob- 
literated, those other causes of dis- 
union amongst men of different 
polities and creed, which had hi- 
therto prevented Irish agitation 
from being formidable to this coun- 
try, and which had rendered it in- 
jurious only to Ireland herself. We 
also insisted, against the counter- 
statements of the press generally in 
this country, that the spirit and 
purposes of the new self-appointed 
leaders of the Irish Repealers were 
such as to make them highly dan- 
gerous. 

It was with regret that we saw 
our anticipations realised as far as 
Mitchel was concerned, and that the 
Government were compelled too late 
to recognise that they had an evil 
before them with which the ordinary 
law could not cope. We regretted 
also to see that it was supposed in 
this country that the punishment of 
Mitchel had settled the question, and 
still more did we regret to find that 
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our further forebodings were rea- 
lised, and that the Government had 
put down one of those audacious 
agitators only to give new life and 
vigour to others. 

In our last remarks upon Ireland 
we noticed the organisation, then 
only commencing, of the revolu- 
tionary clubs throughout Ireland, 
based upon the principle of physical 
force. However much statesmen 
and public writers in this country 
might affect to hold in light estima- 
tion this new developement of the 
insurrectionary spirit in Ireland, it 
was obvious to any one acquainted 
with the temper of large masses of 
the people of that country, not of 
the lower orders merely, but also of 
a portion of the middle classes, that 
the projected organisation would 
soon be attended with menacing re- 
sults. Never doubting for a moment 
the power of England to put down 
an insurrection, we could not but 
deplore, and we still continue to 
do so, that the morbid state of the 
Trish mind should have so immediate 
@ connexion with the social evils— 
inevitable, perhaps, but not the less 
intolerable — under which that un- 
happy country labours. Nor could 
any one who was not prejudiced by 
political feeling avoid a deep regret 
that valuable time should have been 
lost without the promulgation of a 
comprehensive and connected scheme 
for the gradual removal of those 
vils. Of the resolute determination 
of the English people to perfect their 
benevolent sacrifices for the sister 
island, no one in England can have 
any doubt; but the discontented 
classes in Ireland are so blinded by 
prejudice and goaded on by suffer- 
ing, that they are unable to see 
what is apparent to all the rest of 
the world. It was necessary that 
the intentions of England should be 
expressed in legislative acts; or, if 
obstructions were thrown in the way 
of that consummation, then, at least, 
that they should be promulgated in 
specific propositions. Perhaps all 
our good intentions would, never- 
theless, have been misrepresented to 
the Irish people by leaders exaspe- 
rated in feeling, but sincere; or by 
others, who were only inflamed by a 
wicked and sinister ambition. But, 
at least, England, while using her 
power to crush sedition, would haye 
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felt that her case, in a moral point 
of view, was overwhelming. The 
events of the past month in Ireland 
have, unfortunately, tended to con- 
firm our anticipations. 

The organisation of the clubs pro- 
ceeded at first with more secrecy 
than had characterised the pre- 
vious proceedings of the persons 
calling themselves the Irish Confede- 
rates. But at length it reached such 
a point that the leaders became more 
audacious in their acts than Mitchel 
had ever been in his words. Messrs. 
William Smith O'Brien, Meagher, 
Doheny, and the rest, penetrated the 
country as pro-consuls of the cen- 
tral revolutionary committee. Their 
speaking and their general proceed- 
ings were characterised by an unex- 
ampled audacity —an audacity so 
great, that if they had not perilled 
their liberty and fortunes, which in 
the case of some of them were con- 
siderable, their conduct would have 
appeared more that of madmen than 
of formidable antagonists of the 
Government. The meetings of the 
clubs, the display of rifles and pikes, 
the systematic drilling of the club- 
bists, and also of the peasantry, were 
carried on ostentatiously in defiance 
of the law ; and at last these leaders 
went to the length of publicly re- 
viewing their troops. All these pro- 
ceedings were regularly published 
and commented upon by the news- 


papers, whether in the interest of 


the Government or of the intending 
rebels; and a state of things existed 
throughout Ireland, under the eye 
of the Government, such as perhaps 
never was seen before in any country 
not actually and avowedly given up 
to anarchy. It exhibited all the 
conditions and characteristics of civil 
war, without actual strife and blood- 
shed. 

In the meanwhile the revolution- 
ary journals were published from 
week to week—one called the Felon, 
in derision of the Government for 
having convicted Mitchel, another 
the Tribune—to say nothing of many 
minor publications less important, 
but all mischievous. The Govern- 
ment, availing themselves of the 
power conferred on them by the 
law, aided by the last Act against 
sedition, arrested all the persons 
connected with these newspapers 
who could be reached, and the news- 
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papers themselves were seized and 
suppressed. But all these inevitable 
and praiseworthy acts of vigour on 
the part of Lord Clarendon were 
insufficient to intimidate the self- 
constituted tribunes of the people, 
who were bent on the destruction of 
the imperial authority, even at the 
price of their own ruin. 

It is needless to add that the loyal 
subjects of the Crown were disgusted 
—that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of good citizens, though op- 
posed to the present system of 
government in Ireland, were intimi- 
dated into apparent acquiescence in 
the violent proceedings of the parti- 
sans of rebellion. The amount of 
injury inflicted, in the shape of a 
general stoppage of all trade and 
industry, was of course incalculable. 
In fact, if such proceedings had not 
been terminated by some means or 
other — either by an attempt at a 
course of practical legislation, for 
which the time was now inoppor- 
tune, or by the arrest of the leaders, 
or by direct resort to military force 
—the whole machinery of society in 
Ireland must have come to a full 
stop, and the authority of the Go- 
vernment and the law been wholly 
abrogated. 

It was also too much to expect of 
Lord Clarendon that he should con- 
tinue the administrator of a country 
so situated, without some extraor- 
dinary powers. It was out of the 
question that he could be held 
morally responsible fer the safety 
of Ireland. It was even understood 
that he had made solemn represent- 
ations to the Government to that 
effect. He had resolved, it is said, 
on urging the case in person, and 
had actually named a day for quit- 
ting Dublin. 

The increasing urgency of the case 
supplied him with a motive for re- 
maining, and forced the Government 
to do, at last, what it would have 
been more wise and merciful in them 
to have done at first. Lord John 
Russell announced in the House of 
Commons, on the 21st of July, that 
he should the next day introduce 4 
bill giving the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland power to arrest and imprison 
suspected persons until March 1849. 
The next day the bill was introduced. 
It met with but little opposition, and 
even that reluctant, from the Irish 
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members. The standing orders were 
suspended, and the bill was passed 
the same day. On Monday, the 24th, 
it was passed in the House of Lords 
with equal rapidity and greater una- 
nimity; and on Tuesday, the 25th, 
it received the royal assent. The 
proceeding was contemplated by the 
people of England with a determined 
resolution, not wholly unmingled 
with awe, because, such had been 
the language of the Irish Confede- 
rates, and such the demonstrations 
of armed force made by the clubs, 
that it was not thought possible but 
that an insurrection must ensue. The 
language held in parliament echoed 
this feeling; and one distinguished 
member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Disraeli, based his speech in 
favour of the bill on his belief in an 
impending insurrection. He put the 
Irish question in a new light by 
declaring that the threatened move- 
ment would not be a social, political, 
or religious movement, but essen- 
tially a Jacobin, against all property 
and order — one which did not grow 
naturally out of the state of Ireland, 
but which originated in the success 
of similar movements on the Conti- 
nent. 

At the time these remarks are 
penned the accounts from Ireland 
are so conflicting that it is impossible 
to ascertain with certainty what are 
the movements of the insurrectionary 
party. 


COLONISATION AND COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 


Those who observe the signs of 
the times, have been for a long time 
past aware that our whole colonial 
system has at length attracted pub- 
lic attention, and that there is a con- 
viction of the necessity for an im- 
mediate re-organisation of that part 
of the government of this empire. 

The subject divides itself into two 
branches—Colonisation, and the Ad- 
ministration of the Colonies. 

As to the necessity for a compre- 
hensive and well-organised system of 
colonisation, there is now no longer 
any division of opinion. The only 
question now is, how such a system 
should be carried out ? Whether the 
Government should take the whole 
burden on itself, acting for the State, 
or whether only facilities by laws 
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and loans should be given to private 
undertakings for the same object ? 
The public in this country have at 
last been made to understand the 
difference between emigration and 
colonisation. We have given up the 
system of penal settlements, except 
in certain purgatorial regions ‘of the 
earth; and we have witnessed, with 
too much apathy, what is called the 
tide of emigration, caring but little 
of what elements it was composed. 

It appears to us that the present 
time is peculiarly favourable for 
the consideration of this question. 
It is useless to disguise from our- 
selves that the revolutions which 
have taken effect in continental Eu- 
rope, and the discontent which exists 
among the lower classes in our own 
dominions, are not political only. 
They are the manifestations of a 
deep-rooted and widely-extended so- 
cial disease. Whether, as the poli- 
tical economists assert, the increasing 
poverty of the poorer classes is the 
natural result of the increase of po- 
pulation within limited boundaries, 
for which the as natural vent would 
be to transfer the excess of popu- 
lation to countries not bounded, and 
where industry would have full play ; 
or whether, as the political Reform- 
ers, the Communists, and Socialists 
declare, this increasing poverty is 
chargeable on the imperfect institu- 
tions of society, which preclude the 
natural distribution of wealth ;—these 
are questions into which it is not 
necessary here to enter. The fact is 
sufficient that, at the present time 
throughout Europe, a movement is 
progressing which is not without its 
sympathies in England, the tendency 
of which is to overturn the existing 
fabric of society, to throw aside the 
blessings earned by mankind in cen- 
turies of suffering and strife, and to 
reverse the march of civilisation. 
This we take to be a sufficient argu- 
ment for colonisation ; this we believe 
to be the secret motive which is un- 
consciously impelling in one direc- 
tion the minds of all men whose at- 
tention is directed to the social con- 
dition of mankind. It is to be hoped 
that the British Government will 
more especially direct its attention to 
this great question; and that, in any 
future scheme of colonisation, whe- 
ther it be carried out by the Govern- 
ment itself, or only patronised and 
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guided by the legislature, the one 
great principle will be recognised 
which made tbe colonial system of 
the ancients so successful, namely, 
that it shall not be merely a forced 
emigration of the despairing or the 
destitute, or of speculating labour, 
but that all classes of society shall 
be encouraged to go forth together, 
thus preserving in the new sphere of 
action those advantages of experience 
and subordination which have con- 
tributed quite as much as the natural 
energy of the people to the greatness 
of the mother-country. 

The question of Colonial Adminis- 
tration is one more likely to excite 
the passions and to command at- 
tention. Sir William Molesworth 
brought the subject before the House 
of Commons in an able and highly 
elaborated speech on the 25th of 
July. The main object he avowed 
was, by allowing to the colonies self- 
government, to reduce their own ex- 
penditure, and at the same time to 
save enormous sums to this coyntry. 
Our space does not allow of our 
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going into detail; but to those who 
take an interest in the question we 
would strongly recommend a perusal 
of that speech for its facts, only cau- 
tioning them against the doctrinairism 
of the worthy baronet. 

Against the present Colonial Office, 
as against Earl Grey’s predecessors, 
complaints pour in on all sides of 
arbitrary conduct, of deaf indiffer- 
ence to remonstrance, and of the 
want of a court of appeal, so long as 
the colonies are to be governed by 
crotchety or despotic secretaries of 
state. Almost all the colonies are at 
this time in so fretful a state from 
multiplicity of grievances—some real, 
and some imaginary—-that nothing 
short of a grave settlement of the 
whole of our system of colonial ad- 
ministration will save the mother- 
country from perpetual annoyance. 
The great object aimed at by the 
colonists is self-government; and we 
are beginning to be of opinion that 
the desire for self-government is 
almost invariably the result ofa long 
endurance of bad government. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE ARCHDUKE-EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY. 

The Germans are shewing them- 
selves more incomprehensible than 
even the French. 

For some months past the observer 
of European politics has noticed 
with a smile, now and then deepen- 
ing into a broader cachinnation, the 
proceedings of a self-constituted Diet, 
or National Assembly, at Franckfort, 
the ostensible object of whose meet- 
ing was to realise the idea of German 
unity. The King of Prussia had 
long since recognised the existence of 
something more than a vague desire 
in the German mind for a fusion, 
into one general nationality for ex- 
ternal action, of the different states 
into which Teutonic Europe is di- 
vided ; and when the general unset- 
tling commenced, he made a bold 
push for the military leadership of 
Germany. It appeared, however, 
that he had, in another sense of the 
old proverb, reckoned without his 
‘host;’ for his proclamation was 
almost a dead letter, and it was an- 
swered by the formation of the 
Franckfort Diet. We believe that 
there are very few men of those who 
reason by what is called common- 


sense, who did not utterly doubt the 
power of such a collection of mere 
theorists and speech-makers to in- 
fluence in any serious way the des- 
tinies of Germany. But the result 
has proved that, to a great extent, 
these calculations were erroneous. 
After purging themselves ofa strong 
Republican element in their Assem- 
bly, they proceeded, methodically 
enough, to frame a sort of constitu- 
tion, and ultimately to erect a so- 
vereign authority, to which they 
gave the name of Administrator of 
the German Empire. They subse- 
quently elected to this high office 
the Archduke John of Austria, a 
prince who has been described as 
the Duke of Sussex of the Austrian 
royal family. Without pledging 
ourselves to the whole of this paral- 
lel, we may observe that the arch- 
duke had acquired—with the Aus- 
trians by his personal qualities, and 
with the South Germans generally 
by reputation—a popularity much 
more healthy than that enjoyed by 
the Duke of Sussex in this country. 
He had, also, like his English pro- 
totype, enacted in his life a romance 
of the affections. He contracted, 
with a young lady of great beauty 
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and accomplishments, but of humble 
origin, a morganatic alliance. The 
lady, although ennobled, was ex- 
cluded from the public honours to 
which she became entitled through 
the steadfast affection of her husband 
and her own virtuous conduct. With 
these points of resemblance the pa- 
rallel ceases; for the Emperor of 
Austria, when in straits because of 
the rebellious spirit of his Viennese 
people, and being obliged to fly to 
his more loyal though less cherished 
Tyrolese, made the Archduke John 
his lieutenant, or deputy, in the go- 
vernment of the Austrian empire,— 
or, at least, of as much of it as re- 
mained after its dismemberment. 

In this high position—which was, 
at least, a reality as long as it lasted— 
the Archduke John was when elected 
to the administratorship of the ne- 
bulous German empire. If the 
thinking men of Europe had been 
polled at the time, it would, pro- 
bably, have been difficult to find 
even a respectable minority who 
would have expected the archduke 
to give up his reality of power for 
this dazzling but fictitious authority. 
In fact, the whole proceedings of the 
Franckfort Assembly had been re- 
garded with so much contempt, that 
their nomination even of such a func- 
tionary was looked on as being only 
one of the wild outbursts of the re- 
volutionary spirit pervading Europe. 
Great was the surprise of all men 
when it was announced that the 
Archduke John had accepted this 
quasi imperial dignity; greater still 
when he resolved to renounce in its 
favour the actual sovereignty of the 
Austrian empire. Yet, when the 
fact was known, motives for it were 
found. First, there were suggestions 
of personal ambition and of family 
feeling arising from the alliance we 
have referred to. But with this class 
of motives we have nothing to do. 
A stronger inducement than either 
might be the desire of a prince of the 
house of Austria to shut out the 
King of Prussia from the fruition of 
his ambitious designs upon the lead- 
ership of Germany. ‘The adminis- 
trator assumed his functions, and so 
far the idea of German unity was 
realised. But, as is usual with such 
schemes, the atttempt to realise it 
served to betray its inherent defects. 
Immediately the ancient rivalry be- 
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tween North and South Germany 
recommenced. The archduke has 
issued an official announcement that 
he has taken command of the entire 
armed force of Germany. We do 
not as yet quite understand whether 
this means the several contingents 
furnished by the different States of 
Germany to the army of the Con- 
federation ; but if it be so, then the 
forces nominally under the control of 
this prince would amount to upwards 
of three hundred thousand men. 

This singular movement has now 
taken such a shape that it can no 
longer be treated with contempt. 
But although the opinion of the 
statesmen of Europe must have been 
changed as to the importance of the 
new authority thus created in Ger- 
many, it does not seem that we are 
any nearer a true comprehension of 
its nature. In fact, it is almost im- 
possible accurately to predict what 
may be its result. It is a movement 
of that character that it can scarcely 
have any intermediate effect between 
utter powerlessness or a complete re- 
organisation of Germany. ‘The ad- 
ministrator, or regent, having been 
appointed, one immediately asks, 
What are to be his functions ? how 
far is he to exercise regal power? is 
he to make war and peace for Ger- 
many ? is he to make general laws 
for the whole of that enormous ter- 
ritory, with its more than forty mil- 
lions of people? And if he is to do 
all this, it seems scarcely possible to 
contemplate without an alarm, much 
greater than that with which we re- 
gard French Republicanism, the sys- 
tematic destruction of all the old 
time-honoured monarchies of central 
Europe. When Napoleon overran 
the Continent with his armies, and 
overturned thrones at his will, great 
was the consternation of mankind, and 
it was thought that a new era was at 
hand. But all these changes having 
been effected by force, when that force 
died away the old order of things 
became restored; and that restor- 
ation was sanctioned, even to enthu- 
siasm, by the public opinion of the 
different nations of Europe, more 
especially of Germany. 

But if this re-organisation of Ger- 
many under the influence of the 
theory of unity is, in reality, what 
it assumes and appears to be, then 
will a revolution have been effected 
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far more important and dangerous 
than any of those made by the arms 
of Napoleon or by the sympathetic 
influence of the Paris Republicans. 
If this new theoretical Imperatorship 
consolidates itself, and endures, it 
must be remembered that it will 
have been the creation of the popu- 
lar voice alone—that, although as- 
suming a form of royalty, it is 
essentially Republican, and that it 
can only prove its inherent strength, 
and manifest its power, by utterly 
neutralising the influence of the ex- 
isting monarchies of Germany. It 
will be a nullification of the political 
constitution adopted and fixed by 
the Treaty of Vienna. According 
to that constitution, the sovereign 
princes and chief authorities of the 
free towns were to meet in a Diet, 
and make laws to maintain Ger- 
many, externally and internally, and 
to preserve, by common consent or 
arbitration, the independence and in- 
violability of the different States. 
But the National Assembly of 
Franckfort, by which the Archduke 
John has been elected to this ano- 
malous dignity, is not an assembly 
of princes, nor, strictly speaking, of 
the nominees of princes. It is not 
regulated by monarchical principles, 
or inspired by monarchical feeling. 
Its most violent members, though 
they form a minority, are avowedly 
Republicans of the most extreme 
order; and although the remainder 
aim at surrounding the new regent 
with constitutional supports, and se- 
curing from him constitutional gua- 
rantees, yet, as we have said, he can 
only derive strength by the prostra- 
tion of the existing monarchies. The 
titles of royalty may be preserved to 
emperors, kings, or grand dukes, but 
the essence of their power, and, 
therefore, all the respect of their 
station, would be taken away. So 
sweeping a change almost defies con- 
sideration; and although we have 
the facts staring us in the face 
that the archduke is actually in- 
stalled, and that he has given official 
notice to the commanders of garri- 
sons, and of the contingent forces 
throughout Germany, to parade their 
troops on a certain day, that they 
may hear his proclamation —still we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to look 
at the affair except in a ridiculous 
point of view. 
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What all this will lead to the 
wisest statesman cannot predicate. 
Already, there are some symptoms. 
Not long since, a paper of some in- 
fluence gravely argued the question 
of how the new Imperator of Ger- 
many was to be provided with an 
actual territory. ‘The worthy editor 
saw, with the rest of the world, that 
an emperor without an empire stands 
in a somewhat ridiculous position. 
The scheme of the writer was to 
take from Prussia her Rhenish pro- 
vinces, and to bestow them on the 
archduke as an appanage. But, ob- 
served the schemer, Prussia may 
object to this, although she did pro- 
fess reluctance to accept those pro- 
vinces at the last European settle- 
ment. Then, behold the remedy! 
The King of Hanover, who, with the 
spirit of a monarch, resisted the dic- 
tation of this posse of speech-making 
professors, is to be, according to this 
scribbler, deprived of his dominions, 
as a punishment for his rebellion; 
and those dominions are to be handed 
over to the King of Prussia. 

The reader may think we are at- 
taching too much importance to the 
mere random proposition of a Ger- 
man editor. But, unfortunately, such 
views have been for many years 
obtaining circulation amongst the 
Germans. Debarred from a legiti- 
mate field of political action by the 
denial of constitutional forms of go- 
vernment, they have taken refuge 
in the most wild and anarchical 
theories ; and such is the energy and 
enthusiasm of the German character, 
that they will go as great lengths for 
a baseless idea, as an Englishman will 
go in support of a tangible and pro- 
fitable proposition. 

There are rumours afloat that the 
British Government will acknow- 
ledge this new authority in Germany. 
This will be the most astounding 
fact of the whole series. There are 
some reasons, however, in favour of 
such acourse. The influence of Prus- 
sia in Germany has hitherto been, 
more or less, used against the indus- 
try and enterprise of England. The 
Zollverein has been a powerful wea- 
pon in the hands of Prussia in that 
respect. Now, if this new regent 
and his co-ordinate authorities are to 
have the power of making laws for 
the whole of Germany, it is not im- 
possible that England may find it to 
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her advantage that Southern Ger- 
many should have been shewn to 
possess a preponderating influence in 
the councils of the Assembly, and 
that the chief should be an Austrian 
prince. But all such speculations 
are at present premature. The im- 
mediate question is, How far the so- 
vereigns of Germany will submit to 
the degradation of being ruled over, 
in all essential respects, by a prince, 
however illustrious, who owes his 
elevation to popular election,unearned 
by any successful appeal to arms ? 


FRANCE. 

The French people are reaping 
the natural fruit of their Revolu- 
tion. The horrible scenes which de- 
luged Paris with blood at the close 
of the month of June, resulted in 
that usual refuge of revolutionists 
—a military despotism. General 
Cavaignac, the most distinguished 
French military commander in the 
Algerine war, was nominated Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers ; 
and although Paris still continued in 
a state of siege, a semblance of con- 
stitutional government was preserv- 
ed. The events of the past month 
have not been of sufficient import- 
ance to demand special record. It 
is enough to say, generally, that the 
existing Government of France ex- 
hibits as much of the Conservative 
principle as is compatible with a re- 
cent revolution; and that, at pre- 
sent, there does not appear any de- 
termination speedily to end the 
anomalous condition of the Govern- 
ment. Under the influence of re- 
stored order, some of the normal 
occupations of industry have been 
resumed, and the ministry exhibit a 
praiseworthy desire to conduct their 
financial proceedings on honourable 
principles. But we fear that France 
does not yet see the beginning of the 
end. She knows not what to do 
with the insurgent thousands who 
are in her hands,—the trophies of 
the late victory over the populace. 
In the National Assembly, however, 
there are some healthy symptoms. 
M. Thiers is rapidly regaining his 
former ascendancy, and has at his 
command, in a Chamber elected by 
universal suffrage, a larger following 
than he had in the Chamber elected 
by the corrupt practices of the late 
Government. Yet in the latter 
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Chamber he opposed Louis Philippe, 
while in the present Chamber it is 
no secret that his tendencies, at least, 
are monarchical. But, in fact, the 
present state of France is such as to 
preclude all calculation of the future. 
The one sole good she has in pro- 
spect, is a continuance of the calm she 
now enjoys under her military rule. 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 

The fears for some time past en- 
tertained that Russia would inter- 
fere in the affairs of North Germany, 
on the one hand, in the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and on the other 
in the affairs of the King of Prussia, 
are, for the present at least, at an 
end. The result of a mission from 
Prussia to the court of the emperor, 
has been a satisfactory understanding 
that the policy of Russia will be 
strictly defensive, and conservative 
of its own interests. 

The Schleswig - Holstein question 
was settled by an arrangement which 
was supposed to be final; but it 
seems that the Prussian general re- 
fused to ratify it unless he received 
the assent of the new imperial au- 
thority at Franckfort. This is one 
of those facts which render the pre- 
sent state of Germany so incompre- 
hensible. It is more remarkable as 
the act of a military commander 
than of a civilian. 

Prussia is still in the throes of 
revolution, although there is an ex- 
ternal semblance of calm, and of the 
maintenance of authority. The king 
appears altogether to have miscal- 
culated the real disposition of his 
people. We find him unable or un- 
willing to control his own general in 
the exercise of that peculiarly royal 
prerogative—the making of peace ; 
while he is himself obliged to sub- 
mit, with an affectation of acquies- 
cence, to the dictation of the so-called 
German Parliament. 

In the internal affairs of Prussia 
he has been more successful. The 
Assembly, although elected upon 
extreme popular principles of repre- 
sentation, and although, almost as a 
necessary consequence, unruly, and 
unaccustomed to the forms of dis- 
cussion, has nevertheless shewn, in 
the main, a readiness and aptitude 
to carry out a constitutional system 
of administration. But so long as 
the external power of Prussia 1s to 
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be made subservient to this new im- 
perial organisation, of which we have 
said so much, so long do all internal 
successes become unimportant, inas- 
much as if the power of ‘the re- 
gent’ of the empire be what it pro- 
fesses to be, all separate nationality 
and legislation will become merged 
in the general administration of the 
empire. 

The King of Hanover finds him- 
self in a position not much better 
than that of his royal brother. 

Holland the despotic has set an 
example to England the constitu- 
tional. Here we have not yet for- 
gotten that our ministers left the 
country without a budget rather than 
adopt a graduated Income-tax. In 
Holland, the Government has itself 
proposed an Income-tax, of which 
the principle of graduation is the 
basis. Indeed, the whole proceed- 
ings of the King of Holland, from 
the moment that he became aware of 
the danger which threatened the 
monarchies of Europe, have been such 
as to lead to the belief that he is 
sincerely determined to confer on his 
subjects, not a theoretical liberty 
only, but also those practical benefits 


which even nations blessed for years 
with constitutional forms of govern- 
ment have been unable to secure to 
themselves. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


The greater part of Southern Eu- 
rope, east, west, and south, is in a 
state of disturbance. The Emperor 
of Austria still remains away from 
his capital, and the resignation by 
the Archduke John of the regency 
of Austria imposes on the emperor 
the difficult task of naming an ac- 
ceptable substitute. There has been 
the utmost difficulty in forming a 
stable administration. It was almost 
impossible to fuse in one government 
the most opposing elements. On the 
one side there were the still powerful 
relics of the old order of things, on 
the other the exacting and intolerant 
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apostles of revolution and democracy. 
The latest accounts give a ministry, 
combining these opposing elements 
in violent contrast; and no states- 
man has yet arisen with a genius 
sutiicient to constructa S} stem on the 
ruins of that of Prince Metternich. 

Wallachia has been the scene of 
interesting events. A sudden in- 
surrection drove the Hospodar 
from power and established a pro- 
visional government. ‘This was the 
signal for the advance of troops by 
the Emperor of Russia in his pro- 
tectoral character. The provisional 
government then found that they 
were not supported by a sufficient 
popular and although the 
result is not yet known, there is 
every reason to believe that the im- 
mediate consequence will be a resto- 
ration of the authority of the Hos- 
podar. A more important question 
still is, whether Russia has any de- 
signs beyond those for which she has 
a legal justification. The opportu- 
nity is, to say the least, tempting. 

In Spain, a Carlist insurrection 
has again broken out, attended by the 
usual cruelties and the usual fluc- 
tuations. One account gives victory 
to Cabrera, and the next day brings 
the customary contradiction. Eng- 
land has the credit of having fo- 
mented, or at least countenanced, 
this movement in revenge for the 
insult and ingratitude suffered by us 
from the existing government of 
Spain. Narvaez is, perhaps, the best 
minister that country could have at 
such a crisis; for he is a thorough 
Spaniard, and knows how to appeal 
to the pride and national feelings of 
the Spaniards. 

The Italian struggle is not yet 
brought to a conclusion. King 
Charles Albert has profited by the 
troubles of his country, as might 
have beenexpected. His second son 
has been elected King of Sicily, and 
there is talk of a peace between the 
king and the Austrians, which would 
leave him in possession of the crown 
of Lombardy. 


force, 





